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No Foreeasts 


Of Weather At 


Sea Available | 


Weather Bureau Unable to 
Inform Aviator Fonck of 
Conditions Over Entire 
Atlantic. 


Predictions Limited 
To Prospects on Coast 


Radios on Ships Are Too Busy 
To Make Reports, Chief 
Forecaster Mitchell 
Points Out. 


v? 


Charles L. Mitchell, chief forecaster of 
the Weather Bureau, stated orally Sep- 
tember 18 that the Weather Bureau is 


Office, Washington, D. C., 
+ 
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Would Stud. y Corn 


Grown B y Indians 


Departments of the Interior 
And Agriculture Cooperate 
To Preserve Specimens. 

The Department of the Interior has 
just announced, through the Bureau of 


Tpdian Affairs, that it has entered into 
a cooperative arrangement with the De- 


partment of Agriculture for the preser- | 


vation for future study specimens of 
corn grown by the American Indians. 
Recently, G. N. Collins, of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Department of Agri- 
culture, wrote to the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, stating that experiments con- 
ducted by his office with varieties of corn 
grown by the Indians had shown that 
some of them have interesting and de- 
sirable characteristics not possessed by 
commercial varieties, and he suggested 
the desirability of preserving for future 
study such varieties as are still in ex- 


| istence. 


| Merritt, 


In response to the suggestion, E. B. 
Assistant Indian Commission, 


| has addressed a circular letter embody- 


giving Captain Rene Fonck, pilot of the | 


trans-Atlantic Sikorsky plane, forecasts 
of the weather conditions immediately 
off the Atlantic Coast, and is making no 
attempt to forecast weather conditions 
over the entire Atlantic. 


Captain Fonck came to Washington, 


Mr. Mitchell stated, and made arrange- 


ments to get forecasts from the Weather | 


Bureau, promising in return that he 
would arrange with ship captains all 


along the route to radio existing weather | 


conditions to the Bureau. With the ex- 
plicit understanding that Captain Fonck 
arrange these advices, the Weather Bu- 
reau undertook to cooperate with him. 

However, it later developed, according 
to Mr. Mitchell, that no reports were 
received from ships at ~-sea. 
fore, became impossible for the Weather 
Bureau to make any estimate of the 
weather other than that prevailing off 
the Atlantic Coast. 

This forecast has been given twice a 


day to a representative of the Navy, who | 
telegraphs it to Lieut. Lawrence W. Cur- 


tin, the navy flier who will accompany 
Captain Fonck. 

Mr. 
weather along the Atlantic Coast might 
be favorable, conditions further at sea 
might be extremely unfavorable, 
that it would be impossible for the 
Weather Bureau to make forécasts with- 
out reports from mid-ocean. 


“The Atlantic Ocean represents such 
GO a vast expense of water,” 


Mr. 


(Continued on Page 5, Col. 4) 


Suggestions Given 
To Homesteaders 


Proper Procedure Outlined to 
Settlers by Department 
of Interior. 


The Department of the Interier 
through the General Land Office has just 
issued a revised circular of suggestions 
to homesteaders and persons desiring to 
make homestead entries under the va- 
rious applicable laws. 

The circular gives detailed information 
regarding the kinds of land upon which 
homestead entries may be made; persons 
who may or may not make homestead 
entries; the effect of marriage on 
women’s rights to homesteading; entries 
by soldiers and sailors; how homestead 
entries are made; the rights of widows, 
heirs, or devisees under the homestead 


laws; the length of residence and culti- | 
be | 


vation required; how proofs may 
made; alienation of land held by home- 
steaders, and how applications should 
be filed. 

Persons who desire to make homestead 
entries are cautioned in the circular to 


obtain complete information relative to j 


the kind and quality of lands desired and 
make personal inspection of such lands 
before making application for entry. 


In addition to the suggestions, the 


circular also contains a list of the United | 


States land offices and shows the States 
in which there are public lands subject 
to homestead entry. The list follows: 
The General Land Office does not is- 
sue maps showing the location of vacar 
public land subject to entry. This A. 
formation can be reliably obtained only 


from the records of the various United | 


(Continued onage 7, Col. 1) 


Rich Deposit of Copper Ore 
Reported Found in Quebec 


Assistant Trade Commissioner J. Bart- 
lett Richards, at Ottawa, has advised 
the Department of Commerce of local 
reports that a deposit of what is believed 
to be high-grade copper ore has been 
found in the township of Boischatel in 
the Rouyn mining area of northwestern 
Quebec. 

The reports said a first diamond drill 
hole penetrated a body of porphyry for- 
mation and indicated copper ore, while 
2 second hole at a different angle pene- 
trated a very rich deposit of important 
size. The new discovery was said to be 
encourag:n™ to neighboring proverties. 
ineludin:: **» Boischatel Mines, Limi‘»d, 
which holds large claims in the district. 


It, there- | 


Mitchell stated that while the | 


and | 





Mitchell | 


| 
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ing Mr. Collins 
superintendents, 


letter, to all Indian 
asking that they co- 


saci on Page 4, Col. 6) 


Places in Naval Academy 
Open for Lack of Candidates 


The Department of the s~Navy an- 


nounced on September 18 that, although | 
| a special act was passed by Congress to 


provide for the entrance into the Naval 
Academy of 40 sons of World War vet- 
erans who were killed, as yet no appli- 
cants have been received. 


The act was passed at the last session 
of Congress and provided places for 40 
additional midshipmen. Twenty were to 
be sons of officers, and 20 sons of war- 
rant officers and enlisted men. Appoint- 
ments to fill the quota are to be made 
by the President of the United States. 





| Jack of natural recreational 
| citics, and the necessity of outdoor recre- 
| ation 





Executive and J udicial Branches of the Government 





Play in Outdoors 
ls Recommended 
For Workingmen 


Greater Facilities for Health- 
ful Exercise Urged in Re- 
port to National Confer- 

ence on Recreation. 


In a report to the executive commit- 
tee of the National Conference on Out- 
door Recreation, of which Secretary 


Davis of the Department of Labor is 
chairman, the Committee on Policy and 
Administration of Outdoor Recreation 
urges recognition of the need of play 
for indoor workers and increased pro- 
vision of facilities for such activities. 
The report was made public September 
18 by the Bureau of Labor 
Department of Labor. Reasons specified 
for increasing such activities included: 
The diminution of the rural population 
resulting in concentration of population 
in cities; rapid development of and use 
of mechanical processes in industry; the 
areas in 


and 
hy their 


in preserving the health 
stamina of workers confined 
tasks. 

The full text of the committee’s re- 
port and recommendations follows: 

The rapid development of mechanical 
processes in industry, which has _ so 
greatly increased our national wealth 
and provided the means for increased 
leisure, has at the same time brought 
about a specialization in the labor of in- 
dustrial workers which tends to reduce 
opportunities for self-expression or joy 
of achievement. 

The rapid development of industry, 
due so largely to these mechanical proc- 
esses, has drawn our people in increasing 


(Continued on Page 2, Col. 2) 


statistics, | 


Plans Aerial Survey 
Of Mineral Deposits 


Mining Concern to Obtain 
Photographs of Large Area 
In Northern Rhodesia. 


Assistant Trade Commigsioner 
W. L. Kilcoin, at Johannesbirg, in 
a statement just received by the 
Department of Commerce, declares 
that an entirely new departure in 
mineral prospecting, an air survey 
and reconnaissance, will shortly be 
undertaken by a British aircraft op- 
erating company on behalf of a 
large mining group in Northern 
Rhodesia. 

This company, the Rhodesian- 
Congo Border Concessions, Limited, 
has mineral options on upwards of 
52,000 square miles of territory in 
the Colony, certain portions of 
which are believed to contain valu- 
able copper oie The most 
promising area ¢overs about 22,000 
square miles, and it is intended to 
first make a geological and photo- 
graphic study of this region. With 
this asa basis, it is believed that 
expert prospectors and geologists 
will be able,to eliminate the least 
likely areas and that ground pros- 
pecting can be confined to regions 
that give distinctive promise of 


yielding results. 2 


Radio Sets Are Donated 
To Remote Lighthouses 


More than 300 radio receiving sets, 
mostly the gifts of manufacturers, are 
being distributed by the Bureau of 


Lighthouses of the Department of Com- 


| 


merce to its more remote lighthouses. 
The sets were received in response to 
an appeal by Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover. 

All the lighthouse service’s vessels of 
the Bureau are equipped with wireless 
apparatus, but there has been no Fed- 
eral appropriation for radio for light- 
houses. 





| boycott against foreigners, 


She Anited States Baily 


Presenting the Only Daily Record of the Official Acts of the Legislative, 


we FREE, virtuous and 


enlightened people must 


know well the great prin- 
ciples and causes on 


which 


their happiness depends.” 


—James Monroe. 
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WASHINGTON, MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, 1926. 


Report Is Signed 


On Foreigners 


Rights in China 


Delegates of 14.Governments | 


Complete Investigation 
of Extraterritorial 
System. 


The Department of State announced 
on September 18 receipt of advices that 
the report on_ extraterritoriality in 
China, upon which the representatives 
of 14 governments have been engaged 
for nearly a year, has been signed in 
Peking. The report, signed by repre- 
sentatives of all the governments, in- 
cluding China, will be forwarded to the 
governments concerned. The Depart- 
ment has received no details as to the 
nature of the report. 

The United States has been represented 
on the international commission by the 
American Minister in Peking, John van 
A. MacMurray, and Silas Strawn of Chi- 
cago. Mr. Strawn will sail shortly for 
the United States. 

Question Caysed Boycott. 

question of extraterritoriality in 
has been given, by the Chinese, 
part, the cause of the year-old 
which has 


as, in 


| cost traders considerable sums of money. 


The present report has been anticipated 
by the Chinese,-according to data avail, 


| able at the Department of State, since 


December 10, 1923, when the signatories 
of the Washington Conference treaties 
agreed to “relinquish their extraterri- 
torial rights when satisfied that the state 
of Chinese laws” warranted them in so 
doing. 

The examination of the Chinese legal 
system, to ascertain whether or not it 
gives adequate justice to foreigners, has 
been postponed on at least two occa- 


(Continued on Page 2, Col. 4) 
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Subscription By Mail: 
$1é 5.00 per Year. 


Legion Honor Refused | | 
By General Pershing | 


Declines to Be Put Forward As 


National Commander of 
Veterans’ Organization. 


General Pershing has declined to allow 
his name to be presented for nomination 
as National Commander of the American 
Legion, in a letter addressed to George 
Washington Post, Washington, D. C., and 


made public September 20 by the De- | 


partment of War. 


The former commander of the Ameri- | 


can Expeditionary Forces says that the 
duties of many sorts which he has in 
hand at present made it impossible for 
him to give the attention to the task 
of national commander 


The full text of General Pershing’s 
letter, as made available by the Depart- 
ment of War, is &s follows: 

General of the Armies, Washington. 

Sept. 8, 1926. 

The Commander and Members, 

George Washington Post, 

The American Legion, 

Washington, D. C. 

Comrades: Sin¢e my return from 
abroad, I have learned of the very com- 
plimentary resolution passed by George 


(Continued on Page 5, Col: 3) 


Chair of Books Founded 
In Rollins College, Florida 


The Bureau of Education has just-an- 
nounced the establishment of a profes- 


sorship of books in Rollins College, Win- | 


ter Park, Fla. The equipment of the 
course is described as follows: 

A fireplace and comfortable chairs will 
replace the usual classroom furnishings, 
and talks on books and book-making, 
with informal discussions in class, will 
take the place of formal lectures. 

The course is intended to develop read- 
ing habits in college students that will 
be life long. The course will be inaugu- 
rated this fall. 
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claim to money owed bankrupt who was 


A griculiure 


Corn grown by Indians is being pre- 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Condition of grain in Argentina re- 
Page 4, Col. 6 

Department of Agriculture reports 
movement of timothy seed crop slower 


served for future study. 


ported as excellent 


and prices lower than last¥ year. 
Page 4, Col. 


in its debt 


Books-Publications 


Publications issued by the 


States Government. 


Census Bate 


Page 11, Col. 4 


Cost of Government in Wyoming is 


set at $22.72 per capita, for 1925. 








Increase anticipated in fall es 
tion of butter with larger surplus on 
October 1 than on September 1. 

Page 4, Col. 5 

Increase European imports of 
wheat reported during August as re- 
sult of new offers from the United 

States and improved prospects in 
Connie. Page 4, Col. 2 

Department of Agriculture advises 
giving cows plenty of air at all times 
and suggests advantages of +e: 
in open sheds.......... Page 4, Col. 

Jugoslav wheat crop reported 
slightly sm@ler in’ 1926 than in 1925. 

Page 4, Col. 

Weather declared dominating as 

in grain markets for last week. 


Page 4, Col. 1 
Automotive Industry 


in 


as 


Weekly review of foreign trade op- 
POFEUNITICS. 00065050000 Page 8, Col. 

Increase in use of motor tractors in 
place of steam driven vehicles is noted 
in Hungary. Page 2, Col. 

Bureau of Standards support claims 
made for imperviousness of auto tire 
to puncture by nails...Page 5, Col 


Aviation 


| 
Weather Bureau unable to 
flying conditions over Atlantic Ocean 
but advises French flyer of coast . 
ditions Page 1, Col. 
Aviation to be used in Rhodesia in 
prospecting for mineral deposits. | 
Page 1, Col. 4 | 
Japanese Budget includes 22,000, 508 
yen for promotion of commercial av ia- 
tion Page 5, Col. 
Bureau of Standards engineer con- 
tinues his statement that radio aids are 
vital to safety of air navigation. 
Page 5, Col. 5 
Air observatories of Weather Bureau 
to suply data to aviators. 
Page 5, Col. 
World’s largest plane said to be un- 
| 
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der test in France Page 5, Col. 


Banking 


Bureau of Internal Revenue holds 
that bank organized as partnership is 
association for income tax purposes. 

Page 6, Col. 

National Bank changes. 

Page 9, Col. 3 

Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury Page 9, Col. 4 

Continuation of report for 
Land Barks... .. 2.0. Page 9, Col. 5 

Federal Reserve banks report in- 
crease in debits to individual accounts. 
a Page 9, Col. 7 

See “Railroads.” 


Bankruptcy | 


Circuit Court rules that mortgage | 
has priority as claim in bankruptcy 
action Page 6, Col. 1 
istrict Court denies coal company’s ' 


Federal 


Page 9, Col. 
Chemicals 


Weekly review of foreign trade op- 
DOPCUIMICIO’ ©. 6 ois. is os Page 8, Col. 2 

See “Government Personnel,” “Whole- 
sale Trade.” 


Child Welfare 


Children’s Saees outlines scientific 
care of babies for two years after birth. 


Page 3, Col. 4 
Coal 


Department of Commerce receives 
report on German utilization of 7c 
coal. Page 8, Col. 

Weekly review of foreign trade ply 
DOVGUAIVICS:  s5.6 55 5 pss, Page 8, Col. 2 

Bituminous coal production reported 
reduced by observance of Labor wg 

Page 1, Col. 

See “Wholesale Trade.” 


Commerce-T rade 


Unfavorable balance noted in Aus- 
tralian trade Page 8, Col. 7 
Finnish exportations of pulpwood re- 
vives report of over-cutting in some 
MMI, 5.5 ssc alec bai Page 8, Col. 5 
Glass industry of a 
reported depressed. . Page 8, Col. 
Department of Commerce issues 
weekly list of foreign trade oppor. 
tunities Page 8, Col. 
Secretary Jardine issues order’ ef- 
fective January 1, 1927, prohibiting i im- 
ports of meat from any region where 
foot and mouth disease exists. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Increase reported in vaiue of farm 
machinery exported in 1926. 
Page 4, Col. 4 


Construction 


See “Wholesale Trade.” 


: | Copper 


New copper 
northwestern Quebec. 


Cotton 


Weekly review of cotton market. 
Page 4, Col. 4 
Weekly review of foreign trade ons 
POPIMIEIEE fins c ea ccd Page 8, Col. 


Customs 


Duty lowered on clocks. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Customs Court reduces levy on his- 
tory text books for children. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Customs Court grants relief to im- 
porter as to duty on clock sets. 
Page 6, Col. 
Joss sticks ordered admitted free of 
duty Page 6, Col. 7 
Customs Court orders reduction in 
levy on plain hanging paper. 
Fag 6, Col. 7 


deposit reported. in 
-Page 1, Col. 1 


United | 
.Page 12, Col. 5 


| 


E huthtion 


Increased appropriations fer educa- 
tion advance cost of Government in 
Wyoming for 1925 .Page 9, Col. 

Texas school pupils. feed white ae 
special foods to determine dict effect. 

Page 3, Col. 6 

Year’s vacation with pay given teach- 
ers in Gilbert School, Winsted, Conn., 
who have completed 20 years of serv- 
ice, with alternative of working and re- 
ceiving extra pay at. regular rate of 
salary Page 3, Col. 6 

J. C. Wright, Director of Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, and 
Charles R. Allen, educational consultant 
of board, joint authors of new text 
book on “Supervision of Vocational 
BGRCRION,” « . o. sss 0506 Page 3, Col. 

Rollins College, Winter Park, via. 
to have classroom furnished with com- 
fortable chairs and open fireplaces, and 
roster of professors to include Chair 
GE BODEN. Cis 60s 5. + shae Page 1, Col. 6 

See “Labor.’ 


Electric I ndustry 


Weekly review of foreign. trade op- 
portunities.........¢50. Page 8, Col. 2 
See “Labor.’ 


Foreign : Affairs 


Department of State gets on efforts 
of Mexico to punish bandit slayers . 
Jacob Rosenthal .Page 1, Col. 

Department of State announces that 
14 nations, including the United States, 
have signed report on extraterritorial- 
ty in China Page 1, Col. 5 

President Coolidge felicitatés ‘Chile 
on the 116th anniversary of its inde- 
WOMBOMGR, 555405509 ane Page 2, Col. 5 

Two United States doctors go to 
Mexico to perform autopsy on body of 
New York realty man killed by bandits. 

Page 2, Col. 5 

Deaths of 10,816 Chinese and 554 
persons in foreign quarter of Shanghai 
reported in year ending June 30, —s 

Page 2, Col. 

Queen of Roumania and party 

sail for United States on October 
Page 2, Col. 

Call of eleven United States one 
to French colors raises issue of dual 
citizenship. Page 2, Col. 1 

Norway anti-smuggling law is 
praised by General Andrews. 

Page 


to 
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Col. 7 
Forestry 


Canadian authorities reported as con- 
sidering curtailment of timber output 
because of complaints of overproduc- 
tion. Page 2, Col. 6 


°| Furniture 


See “Wholesale Trade.” 


Game and Fish 


Charges being investigated that 
commercial fishermen are depleting 
game fish in Sandusky Bay region. 

Page 8, Col. 4 

Weekly review of foreign trade op- 
portunities Page 8, Col. 2 

Salmon pack of British 
breaks all records Page 8, Col. 1 


Gov't. Personnel 
Richard J. Flood, Jr., appointed com- 


: 
| 


Columbia | 


| 
} 
| 
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mercial agent in New York office va | eae Make apt hake aaa tor 
Department of Commerce, 
chemical matters exclusively. 
Page 12, Col. 5 | 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
War Department. . .Page 12, Col. 
Orders issued to the personnel of the | 
Marine Corps..¢...... Page 12, Col. 7 | 
Daily decisions of the General Ac- | 
counting Office Page 12, Col. 4 


Hardware 


Weekly review of foreign trade op- 
portunities Page 8, Col. 


Highways 


Finland reported as planning to 
expend $1,500,000 on road construction. 
Page 8, Col. 4 


Immigration 


Cireuit Court denies right to amend 
sentence so as to prevent — 
of alien Page 10, Col. 


Indian Affairs 


Corn grown by Indians is being pre- 
served for future study. . Page 1, Col. 2 


Insurance 


Public Health Service receives 
League of Nations report of survey of 
prevalence of Anthrax throughout - 
SOU. cc ase:x asst 6 9 406 00% Page 2, Col. 


International Law 


Belgium enters into most favored 
nation treaty with Latvia and extends 
similar covenant with Portugal. 

Page 2, Col. 


Iron and Steel 
See “Wholesale Trade.” 


Judiciary 


Cireuit Court penalizes laggardness 
in conduct of case, decreeing a loss of 
one-third of award for injury to tow. 
Page 6, Col. 4 
that mortgage 
in bankruptcy 
Page 6, Col. 1 

Circuit Court denies right to amend 
sentence so as to prevent deportation 
of alien Page 10, Col. 7 | 

Patent suits in the various 
courts of the States. 

Page 10, Col. 6 

District Court holds patent for blow | 
torch is infringed Page 10, Col. 2 

District Court denies coal company’s 
claim to money owed bankrupt who was 
in its debt Page 11, Col. 4 

District Court holds against steam- 
ship company for deviation of one of 
its vessels Page 11, Col. 2 

District Court allows cancellation of 
land patent where evidence shows 
holder did not notify Department of 
Interior of intended absence from land. 

Page 11, Col. 1 





Cireuit Court rules 
has priority as claim 


filed 
United 


Labor 


Recognition of need of recreation for 
indoor workers is urged in report to 
executive committee of National Con- , 
ference on Outdoor Recreativo: j 

Page 1, Col. 3 

Board of Vocational Education issues 
report on “Employment Training in 
Civilian Vocational Rehabilitation.” 

Page 3, Col. 7 





to handle a; 
| to high wages, competent machinery, 
wide 
friendly 
5 | and employe 


Department of Labor says success of 


United States industry may be ascribed 


reduced by 


of 
relations 


electrical power and 
between employer 

Page 3, Col. 5 
Bituminous coal production reported 
observance of Labor Day. 
Page 1, Col. 7 


use 


of the Legion | 
which efficient leadership would require. | 


| becomes effective January 1, 
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coPY 


Plan Quarantine | 
On Meats From 
Foreign Lands 


PRICE 7 CENTS 


|Order by Secretary Jardine 


Forbids Imports From 
Nations Afflicted by 
Rinderpest. 


To Become Effective - 
Beginning Next Year 


Norway is Held Only Country 
In All Europe Which Will 
Escape Effects of 
New Barrier. 

W. M. Jardine, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, order which 
1927, pro- 
hibiting the importation of all fresh or 


has just issued an 


| frozen beef, veal, mutton, lamb, or pork 


into the United States from regions 


| throughout the world where either the 


rinderpest or foot-and-mouth disease ex- 


ists, itf was announced at the Department 
of Agriculture on September 18. 

The importation of live animals from 
such countries, it was explained at the 
department, has been prohibited for 
some time, but the present order extends 
the quarantine to include fresh and 
chilled meats as well, and is in line with 
recent action taken in Great Britain to 
exclude meats from infested countries on 
the continent. Canned or cured meats 
are not included in the order. 

Effect of Order Discussed 

According to Dr. A. J. Pistor of the 
Meat Inspection Division of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, practically .all the 
European countries except Norway will 
be affected by the United States order. 
The amount of meats from these coun- 
| tries is exceedingly small, he stated. 

Argentina will be most severely af- 
fected, Dr. Pistor said, as the foot-and- 
mouth disease is known to exist in that 
country as well as in Brazil, Uraguay, 
and Paraguay. 

The countries which have been declared 


(Continued on Page 4, Col. 2) 


| Says Mexico Acts 





, | portunities 


| Packers 


| Leather 


Gain reported in value of United 
States leather exports, despite — 
competition abroad. Page 8, Col. 

Weekly revjew of foreign trade op- 
portunities...%.... =....Page 8, Col. 

See “Wholesale Trade.” 


Lumber 


Director of National Committee on 
Wood Utilization advises public mil- 
lions can be saved by following recom- 
mendations in purchasing lumber for 
home building Page 8, Col. 1 

Canadian authorities reported as con- 
sidering curtailment of timber output 
because of complaints of overproduc- 

ion. s« Page. 2, Cel ¢ 
See “Wholesale Trade.” 


Manufacturers 


Weekly review of foreign trade op. 
POVCUUIIES. 6 is ccs megs Page 8, Col. 

Recognition of need of recreation for 
indoor workers is urged in report to 
executive committee of National Con- 
ference on Outdoor Recreation. 

Page 1, Col. 3 
See “Labor.” 


"| Milling 


Weekly review of foreign trade * 
WOTtUNleS .o5 sce cas cs Page 8, Col. 


Mines and Minerals 


Aviation to be used in Rhodesia in 
prospecting for miperal deposits. 
Page 1, Col. 4 


Motion Pictures 


Weekly review of foreign trade op- 
perenne ity NAT Cee eo Page 8, Col. 2 


Municipal Gov't. 


Railroad and Warehouse Commission 
of Minnesota and City of Duluth appeal 
from decree enjoining enforcement of 
new fare schedule, by Duluth public 
utility Page 11, Col. 7 


National Defense. 


War Department praised for aid in 
cable laying in Puget Sound. 

Page 5, Col. 6 

Forty vacancies in Naval Academy 

prov ided for sons of service men killed 

in the W orld War aré open for" lack of 

Page 1, Col. 2 


See “Government Personnel.” 


Oil 
Oil refineries held to rival railroads 
in consuming fuel. .... Page 8, Col. 7 


Weekly review of foreign trade op- 
Page 8, Col. 2 


Provision markets at Hamburg, Lon- 
[CONTINUED ON PaGe THREE.) 





' Cuernavaca. 


| the route 


To Punish Bandits 


| American Envoy Cites Efforts 


to Capture Slayers of 
Jacob Rosenthal. 


The Department of State announced 
on September 18 the receipt of a mes- 


/ sage from H. F. Arthur Schoenfeld, the 


American charge d’affaires in Mexico 
City, declaring that the Mexican govern- 
ment is making every effort to appre- 
hend and punish the kidnapers and mur- 
derers of Jacob Rosenthal, of New York. 

Details of the actitvities of the Mexi- 
can authorities in running down the 


| bandit gang are contained in the an- 


nouncement, the full text of which fol- 
lows: 

The American Charge at Mexico City, 
H. F. Arthur Schoenfeld, reports under 
date of September 17, 1:00 p. m., that 
on the morning of the 17th he was in- 
formed by the Inspector General of 
Police that it had been decided to dis- 
patch from Cuernavaca two soldiers in 
native dress to inform the bandits whe 
captured Jacob Rosenthal that it would 
be impossible to collect 30,000 pesos be- 
fore 24 more hours. This decision was 
made by General Palmero Lopez at 
This was done in order to 
give the Chief of the Secret Service op- 


to locate their hiding place. 
The bandits had, given directions con- 


cerning the route to be traversed by the 


persons bringing the ransom. These 


| directors were explicitly carried out. The 


two soldiers left Cuernavaca at the -time 
stipulated by the bandits and followed 
indicated in their directions 
but no bandits were encountered by these 
emissaries. The soldiers thereupon re- 


(Continued on Page 2, Col. 4) 





Reduced Because of Holiday 


The Bureau of Mines, Department 
of Commerce, announced on September 


' 18 that production of bituminous coal 


declined for the week ended September 
11 because of the partial observance 
| by the miners of Labor Day. 
| ‘The total output of bituminous coal, 
including lignite and coal coked at the 
mines, in the week ended September 
| 11 is estimated by the Bureau at 10,- 
| 230,000 net tons, as compared with 
11,015,000 in the preceding week. 
The Bureau states 11 anthracite 
mines were closed on Labor Day and 
production during the five remaining 
days of the week amounted to l,- 
690,000 net tons, indicating a daily rate 
| of output higher by about 4 per cent 
| | than in the preceding week, 


Output of Bituminous Coal © 


portunity to follow the bandits and to , 
; endeavor 





( 
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Department of State 
« Explains Attitude 


fa. 


Unbroken Policy of Objec-) 


tion to Liability of Ameri- 
cans to Be Called to 
Foreign Colors. 


The question of dual citizenship, in 
. connection with naturalized Americans 
.. who have been called upon to perform 


wort 


military services on visits to their former | 


homes, has again come to the attention 
© Of the Department of State. Newspaper 

reports from Paris list 12 American 

citizens whose cases are now recelving 
_, the attention of the American Embassy 
, there. 


At the Department of State it was said | 


"that the handling of these cases was 
‘“Targely a matter of routine, as embassies 
“broad were cognizant of the attitude of 
aothe department and had authority to 
.~«.make repreesntations in any case that 
might arise. 

Discussing the matter September 18 a 
department official said the United States 
Government has always held that when 
a foreigner legally becomes an American 
citizen he ceases to be a citizen of the 

_ country of his birth. Some of the coun- 
tries with whom the question has arisen 
through the 150 years of American his- 
tory insist that these naturalized Amer- 
icans remain citizens of the foreign coun- 
try of their birth, both for purposes of 
' military service and in other matters. 
The Department of State has had the 
question of dual citizenship before it 
«smany times and under many circum- 
»stances. It has always maintained the 
same position. 
The Department points out to natural- 
ized Americans taking passports for 
*“travel abroad that while it objects to 
‘-and protests against the enforcement of 
eesuch foreign laws against Americans, 
es ‘it can give no assurance that any ob- 
,, Jections which it makes will result in a 
_,Temission or release.” 


» 


Warning to Travelers. 


The full statement given to natural- 
ized Americans preparing to travel 
“abroad, with the texts of the French 
law which are quoted in that connection, 
includes the following paragraphs: 

“While this Government objects to the 
punishment of naturalized Americans by 
‘fines, forced military service, or impris- 
onment for any unperformed military 
service which accrued after the entry 
of the naturalized citizen into the United 
States, it can give no assurance that any 
objections which it makes will result in 
a remission or release. 

“This Government can not properly 
protest against punishment for any in- 
fraction of foreign law committed prior 
to the naturalized American’s entry into 
the United States. 


“Naturalized citizens of the United 
States who come from countries with 
the governments of which the United 

» States has not concluded naturalization 
itreaties should, before visiting such coun- 
tries consider the advisability of inquir- 
ing of the appropriate authorities thereof 
whether they will be immune from mo- 
lestation in such countries, under 
military service or other laws. The De- 


mediary in such inquiries.” 
Status in France. 

slowing comment on the status of Ameri- 
ean citizens of French origin with ex- 
‘tracts for the French law: 

F Persons born in France who acquired 
naturalization as American citizens be- 

“fore they were declared to be defaulters. 


The department understands that per- | 
sons coming within this class are con- | 


* sidered relieved from military obliga- 
tions in France if they have complied 
““with the military laws of the United 
States, and consequently their sojourn 
in France is not subject to restriction. 

Concerning persons who have been 
exempt from military service in the 
United States by reason of physical dis- 
ability, the French Government states 


that such persons will not be finally re- | 


_ Moved from the delinquent lists unless 
they have also been “considered by a 
physician designated by the French Em- 
bassy as unfit for military service 
France.” 

Persons born in France who acquired 

_ American nationality after having been 
declared defaulters. 

-. These persons shall be treated as fol- 
olows: 

(a) The pre-war delinquent can not 
return to France without risk of being 
held to answer to the charges of de- 
linquency, and their status can be es- 
tablished only by means of judicial de- 
cisions following their arrests. 

(b) Men who were declared delin- 
quent after the commencement of hos- 
tilities, and who can prove that they 

vw entered the service of the American 

= Army prior to the declaration of delin- 

@ quency, may have their names removed 
from the delinquency rolls, but if occa- 

P @ sion arises they may be called again to 

* serve in the French Army the balance 

x of the time due after deduction of the 

time of their service in the American 

‘Army. 

The status of all others may be de- 
rmined by military courts which will 
take into consideration the duration of 

Service in the American Army, conduct 

Paeder fire, and any circumstances which 
’ t have prevented such persons from 

ling the requirements of the French 
military law. 
Children Claimed by France. 

Natives of France Who Acquire Amer- 
jean Citizenship Through the Naturaliza- 
tion of a Parent. 

A minor son whose French 
acquire naturalization in the 
States and who is himself naturalized by 


parents 


the | 


| for 
The statement includes further the fol- | 


well as labor leaders and those 


in | 


| themselves 


United | 


2452) 


- Public Health 


the same act according to the American 


naturalization laws is not congidered by 
the French authorities to have lost his 
French nationality. American citizens 


| in this category are frequently molested 


* On Dual Citizenship 


upon their return to France and are 
sometimes forced to complete the usual 


Recreation 


Playgrounds 
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| Anthrax Declared 
_ Serious Menace to 
Residents of Russia 


military service required of French citi- 


Even the fact of having fulfilled 
American military requirements or hav- 
ing served in the American Army does 
not appear to relieve such persons from 
further military obligations in France. 


zens. 


The French authorities do not recognize | 


the right of a French citizen to acquire 
foreign citizenship until he has reached 
the age of 21. 

Recognition by the French Government 
of the Naturalization Abroad of a 
Frenchman. 

It is understood that, under Section 17 
of the French Civil Code, the French 
Government will not recognize the natu- 
ralization of a Frenchman abroad, if he 
is still subject to the obligations of mili- 
tary service in the active army, unless 
such naturalization has been authoriezd 
by the French Government. 


The above regulations will cease to ' 


have effect on the date upon which the 
persons concerned shall have acquired 
immunity from public action through 
prescription or the date when an amnesty 
shall have annulled the misdemeanor 
with which they have been charged. 

The full text of extracts from the 
French law, compiled by the Department 
of State and published in the “Notice 
to Bearers of Passports,” was printed 
in The United States Daily of July 30. 


More Recreation 
For Indoor Toilers 
Is Recommended 


Proposal Made in Report to | 


National Conference That 
Greater Facilities Be 


Provided for Play. 


(Continued From Page 1.) 
proportion from the farms to the cities 
until today in some of the older States 
the farm population is smaller than it 
was eighty or one hundred years ago, 
though the total population of the State 
has been several times multiplied. This 
concentration of population in closely 


built areas gives rise to serious recrea- | 


tion problems as well as to other social 
problems, such as housing and health. 
The growth of our cities, unforeseen and 
unplanned for as it has been, wasted 
much of their natural recreation areas, 
such as shore fronts on rivers and lakes 
which are used as dumping ground, and 
needlessly covered with buildings other 
areas that should have been permanently 


) set aside for recreational use. 


Consequently the problem of provid- 
ing our increasing industrial popula- 
tion with the outdoor recreational facili- 
ties necessary to health and stamina has 


become one of concern not only to the | 


workers themselves but to the industries 
which employ them and to the com- 
munity as a whole. These industrial 
workers must have facilities for whole- 
some outdoor life if they are to remain 
a social and economic asset instead of 


‘ | becoming a liability to the nation. 
partment of State does not act as inter- | 


Industry itself long ago recognized 
the importance of outdoor recreation 
its workers and many firms pro- 
vided facilities for their own employes. 
More recently leaders in industry, as 
in the 
recreation movement, have 
supported the creation and maintenance 
of outdoor recreational facilities on a 
community basis in order that these 
might be available for all the workers. 

The committe on policy and adminis- 
tration believes that— 

1. Facilities for outdoor recreation 
should be provided on a scale adequate 
to meet the needs of all the people. 

2. There should be a clear recogni- 
tion of two classifications of outdoor 
recreation and provision made for both 
(a) mass or team games and other 
activities which 
small areas, such as city playgrounds 
or ball fields; (b) individual or 
group activities such as camping, bath- 
ing, boating, hiking, which 
larger areas, such as lake 
shores, natural parks, etc. 

3. It very important to provide 
adequately for industrial workers whose 
hours of labor are spent indoors. 

1. Special 


or 


is 


be 


built 
in- 


consideration must 
given to those large and closely 

areas of our cities inhabited by 
dustrial workers, 
cessible open spaces. 


The committee therefore recommends | 


that the National 
Conference: 


Outdoor Recreation 


1. Request all national organizations 
engaged in the field of outdoor 


and every community organization to 
aid in making adequate provision for 
the outdoor recreational needs of all the 
people, including industrial workers, and 
to urge industria] leaders and all em- 
ployes actively to support constructive 
recreational programs. 

2. Commond individual industries that 
make provision for _ such 
short-time activities as those which may 
be practiced during the noon hour and 
that lend their influence and support to 
programs which will lead to adequate 
facilities for the whole community. 

3. Call attention to the fact that one 
of the greatest values in recreation lies 
in the possibilities it offers for the prac- 
tice of self-government by those par- 
ticipating. Consequently responsibility 
for the proper management and _ con- 
duct of recreational activities should, to 
the greatest extent possible, be placed 
upon those who use the _ facilities, 
whether these are provided by the con- 
| munity or by private industry. 


earnestly | 


require comparatively | 
smal] | 


require | 
river | 


which have few ac- | 


recrea- | 
tion to urge every municipality and State | 


| Reports for 1925 List 16,- 
172 Cases Compared With 
105 Reported for the 
United States. 
The United States Public Health Serv- 
informed by the health or- 


the League 
that the prevalence of anthrax, a disease 


ice has been 


ganization of of Nations 


of man and animal, still constitutes a 


serious health menace in the southeasern 

territories of the Soviet Union. 

Regarding anthrax prevalence, the 
league’s report stated that statistics on 
the disease are received from only a few 
| countries, and that information is scanty, 
especially for Asia, Africa, South Amer- 
ican and Balkan countries. “*The dis- 
ease.” the report says, “is obviously not 
very prevalent in North America, and in 
Northern, Western and Central Europe, 
but seems to constitute a more serious 
problem in the southeastern territories 
of the Soviet Union.” 

Decrease Noted in United States. 
Reports from 19 States of the United 
States disclosed that there were 105 
cases of anthrax in 1925. In 1924 these 
| States reported 170 cases and 
| 187 cases. 

The Soviet Union reported 16,172 an- 
thrax cases in 1928—the greatest num- 
ber reported by any individual country. 
In 1924. 15,496 cases were reported 
whereas only 7,801 were reported in 1923. 
“Anthrax appears to be rare im Northern 
Russia and not very common in Western 
and Central Russia and in Siberia,” it 
is stated in the report. “‘Its_ incidence 
increases toward the south and is from 
16 to 18 per 100,000 inhabitants in the 
Black Soil and Middle Volga Districts 
and in the Ukraine. It very preva- 
lent in the Caucasus, the Don district 
and in Crimea. There is thus a much 
greater danger of exporting the infec- 
tion from the Black Sea ports than 
from the Baltic.” 

Italy reported 1,656 cases of anthrax 
in 1925, 2,728 in 1924, and 2,205 in 1923. 
From 1921 to 1924 there was a consider- 
able increase of anthrax cases in Italy, 
the réport states. The disease is of in- 
frequent occurrence in the north, but is 
reported common in southern Italy and 
prevalent in Latium and Basilicta. 

Europe as a whole undergoes seasonal 
fluctuations in anthrax prevalence, it is 
pointed out, with maximum _ occurrence 
in August or September, and mjnimum 
‘in March. 
Comparative Figures Given. 

Although reports from European coun- 
tries generally are incomplete, the fol- 
lowing figures for 1925, as compared 
with 1924, were given: Poland, 75 in 
1925, against 59 in 1924; Germany, 165 
|} and 118; Czechoslovakia. 47 and 67; 
| Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, 501 as 
against no reports; Denmark, 3 and 8 
| and Lithuania, 5 and 2. 

Uruguay, the only South American 
country which made a report, informed 
the Health Organization of the League 
that there were 138 anthrax cases in 
humans in that country im 1925. In 
1924 it reported 103 cases and in 
1923, 186. 

Australia 
| countries 


"9 


is 


and Iraq, the’ only other 
to submit reports, were vir- 
tually free of anthrax infection. 
| tralia reported three cases for 1925 as 
| against four in 1924 and three in 1923. 
Iraq reported 10 in 1925, four in 1924 
and 11 in 1923. 


Queen of Rumania 


To Visitin America | 


| companying Mr. Rosenthal. 


Princess I[I- 
leana and Prince Nicolas 
Also to Make Trip. 


|Infanta Beatrice, 


The Department of State has an- 
nounced that Queen Marie of Rumania, 
with the Infante Beatrice and Princess 
Illeana, will sail for the United States 
aboard the Leviathan on October 12. 
The queen will travel through the United 


accept 
viduals. 

The full text of the announcement of 
| the Department of State follows: 

The American legation at Bucharest 
received today a note from the Foreign 
Office stating that the queen, accom- 
panied by the Infanta Beatrice, Princess 
Illeana, Prince Nicolas and a suite of 
17 persons, will sail on October 12 on 
the Leviathan. The note states the queen 
will travel ina private character and 
will go to visit the country and to ac- 
cept an invitation she has received to at- 
tend the inauguration of the Mary Hill 
Museum and from the governors of 
Washington, Pennsylvania and Okla- 
homa, the president of the Sesquicenten- 
nial Exposition and mayor of Detroit. 


the hospitality of private indi- 





Use of Motor Tractors 
On Increase im Hungary 


According to a recent statement of 
the Agricultural Implements Division of 
the Department of Commerce the 
Hungarian agriculturists are adopting 
the motor tractor in place of thegsteam- 
driven vehicle, Before the war the 
number of tractors using internal com- 
bustion engines was insignificant while 
at the end of 1925, out of 1,732 trac- 

| tors registered in Hungary, almost 1,200 
were of the motor-driven type, Of the 


| lowing adhering powers: 


in 19238 | 
| which has been under 
| the Commission on Extraterritoriality 


| this 


Aus- | 


| indicated by the 
| group of men on 


States incognito, which will allow her to | 


ocial Welfare 


Prohibition 
Citizenship 


| Report on Extraterritoriality in China 


S igned by Delegates of 14 Nations | 


Copies of Provisions, Not Yet Made Public, to Go to Coun- 
tries Involved, Including America. 


(Continued From Page 1.) \) 


In 1923 the United States, Great 
Britain, Japan and other nations which 
|held extraterritorial rights were ready 
| to send a commission to China, but were 
requested by the Chinese government to 
postpone the investigation due to civil 
wars within the country. Again when 
the commission arrived in China last 
winter ready to begin work on Decem- 
ber 18, it was delayed by the wars which 
raged ound Tientsin and Peking and 
did not get under way until January 12. 

The nations represented on the inter- 
national commission which has just 
closed its work are those represented 
at the Washington conference, the United 
States, Belgium, the 
France, Italy, Japan, 
Portugal and China, 


sions. 


the Netherlands, 
and also the fol- 
Denmark, Nor- 
way. Peru, Spain and Sweden. 

The extraterritoriality of the United 


States in China consists chiefly of the | 


trial before the 
China sitting in 


of Americans to 


Court for 


right 
American 


| Shanghai and at stated periods also in 


Canton, Tientsin and WHangkow. This 


court, which is a United States Federal | 


court from which appeals may be taken 
to the Circuit Court of Appeals of the 
Ninth Judicial Cireuit, and thence to the 


| Supreme Court of the United States, has 


since 1906 in both 
The proposal 
consideration by 
in 
of 
of 


functioned in China 
criminal and civil 


cases. 


China would look to the withdrawal 
court, and of the similar courts 
other treaty powers. 

The United States now has extrater- 
ritorial rights for its citizens, either by 
treaty or custom, in Turkey, Morocco, 
Egypt, Persia, Abyssinia and China, ac- 
cording to information obtained at the 
Department of State. The rights in 


Turkey go back to the treaty of 1830. | 


Those in Morocco date from 1787. Those 
in Egypt depend from those obtained 
from the Ottoman Empire in 1830 and 
today function through the International 
Mixed Courts of Egypt. on which Egyp- 
tian and foreign judges sit, which were 
established in 1876. With Persia, the 
extraterritorial rights are based on 
treaty custom, and usage, the treaty 
being that of 1853. In Abyssinia extra- 
territorial rights are accorded Americans 
under the most-favored-nation clause of 
the present treaty. The extraterritorial 
rights in China date from 1856, although 
the treaties have been revised and 
modernized from time to time. 

The United States formerly had extra- 
territorial rights with all the countries 
which formed part of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, including Bulgaria, Serbia and Al- 
bania, but these have been given up. 
These rights also existed in Tripoli, 


Tunis and Algiers, but these have been | 


suspended as a result of the acquisi- 


British Empire, | 


tion of these territories as 


colonies of 
European powers. 


There was formerly 


an extraterritoriality treaty with Japan, | 


made about the same time as that with 
China, but this was abrogated in 1899. 
Similar rights in Siam were given up, 
with some limitations in 1920. 
System Began in Turkey. 
The whole system of extrateritoriality 
had its origin in Turkey, however, going 
| back to 1150, following the capture ‘of 
Constantinople by the Turks, at which 
time the Christians were not accorded 
the rights of justice under the Sultan 
} and were allowed to administer their 
| own problems in their own segregated 
quarters. Suliman the Magnificent later 
| gave to Francis I of France certain ex- 
| traterritorial rights for the “Franks” in 


| Turkey, and these were later extended |! 


| to “other Franks,” of Europeans, as time 
; went on. These rights Were called “ca- 
pitulations.”’ 

The treaty of the United States with 


Turkey in 1830 set down these rights as | 


being extended to Americans and allow- 
ing the American consuls to have juris- 
| diction over legal disputes involving 
Americans. 
| the treaty has long been in dispute be- 
tween the Turks and the United States 
| Government, but its wording has been 


| copied in other treaties of the Western | 


powers With Turkey and in fact, if not 

technically, the principle of extraterri- 

toriality has prevailed in Turkey. 
The “capitulations” were abrogated by 
; the Turks after the Nationalistic insur- 
gence in 1920, and the change has been 
accepted by the European Powers, but 
| pending ratification of the new United 

States-Turkey treaty, which is now be- 

fore the Senate, tihs Government has not 

recognized the abrogation of the capitu- 
| lations by the Turks. 
Meaning of System. 

The whole system of extraterritorial 
rights grew from the “capitulations” in 
| Turkey, the occidental powers consider- 

ing that where the local laws of any 


| country were greatly different from their | 


own their citizens should have the rights 
of trial by 
| officials. E:xtraterritoriality thus came 
to mean two things, (1) the right to ap- 
| ply a European or American nation’s 


own laws to its nationals wherever they ! The estimated 


; $81,941,000 and exceeds 1924 by $1,239,- 


were, and (2) wherever a foreigner was 
a defendant in any legal matter, that 
the consulate of that foreigner should 
take jurisdiction of the case. 

From this system grew the United 
States policy of exacting extraterritorial 
rights for Americans in all countries 
where the laws and courts were greatly 
different from those of the United States. 
It was explained at the Department of 
State that extraterritoriality has been 
abandoned as conditions in the countries 


| as justifying the change. 





Says Mexico Acts 


To Punish Bandits: 


American Envoy Cites Efforts 
to Capture Slayers of 
Jacob Rosenthal. 


(Continued From Page 1.) 
turned to Cuernavaca. Later 
Lopez, with five or six soldiers, set out 
from Cuernavaca and followed the route 
bandits. The 

a nearby hill 
9.30 onthe night of September 15. 


General 


Saw a 


Chal- 


! lenged by a sentry the bandit party re- 
The bandits fied | 


plied with rifle shots. 
but were pursued by the Lopez party 
who killed all three of the bandits ac- 
Mr. 
thal apparently had been stabbed twice 
and shot through the head. He 
about 10 meters before falling dead. 
Three other members of the bandits’ 
group were captured later and 
identified by Mr. Rosenthal’s son-in-law 
on the morning of the 17th. The identi- 
fication was made by having the son-in- 


were 


law pick the three froma large group of | 


men. Atthe time the telegram was filed 
these three were 
further investigation. 

The charge reports further that Boni- 
facio Hinojosa, former Zapatista and 


former mayor of Huitzilac,a small town | 


mear the scene of 
one of the three 


the kidnaping, was 
bandits killed. An- 
other of the three killed is reported to 
be Miguel Garcia said to be chief of 
police of the same town. 

The Inspector General stated that 
every possible step was being taken to 
apprehend the other people involved in 
the kidnaping, 
of five hundred 


Federal troops under 


General Dominguez is now on the ground | 


With this end in view. 


motor tractors in use American makes 
| predominate, it is stated, this type of 
tractor finding its greatest use on mid- 
dle-sized estate. The division of land 
following the war greatly increased the 
! 
affecting the number of 
and large land owners. While these 
| latter classes form the best prospects 
; for further development of tractor 
sales in Hungary, the organized coopera- 
tive purchases of the small-estate own- 
ers, backing by the official financial 
Suarantee of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, greatly increases the possibili- 
tiea of the market. 


Out of the total number of motor | 


, tractors registered in Hungary, 824 are 
kerosene, 268 gasoline, and 91 crude oil 
| driven. 


about | 


Rosen- | 


walked | 


being held pending 


and that a detachment | 


number of small estates without greatly | 
middle-sized | 


Mortality Statistics 


| Tuberculosis, With Total of 
996 Fatal Cases, Reported 
Leading Cause of Death. 


| ice has just been informed that during 
the year ended June 30, 1926, there were 
| reported at Shanghai, China, 10,816 
deaths among Chinese and 554 
foreign population. 
Tuberculosis, with 996 fatalities, was 
Scarlet fever took 556 lives; typhoid 
fever, 547; measles, 332; smallpox, 205; 
dysentery, 159, and cholera, 93. 
maining deaths were reported as distrib- 
uted among other communicable diseases. 
According to latest available figures, 
Shanghai has a foreign population of 
38,046 and a Chinese _ population of 
1,098,065. 
It was also reported 


to the 


tion, but no 
were found. 


rats with such 


American Doctors Plan 





The Department of State has 
announced that two American doc- 


to perform an autopsy on the body of 


Jacob Rosenthal, the American who was | 
Mr. | 


killed by bandits on September 15. 
Rosenthal had been kidnaped three days 
, before as he was returning by automobile 
to Mexico City from a week-end spent at 
Cuernavaca, 


The department’s statement said this ' 


information had -been received in a 
port from H. F, Arthur Schoenfield 
American Charge d’Affaires at Mexico 


City, who had promised to transmit ad- | 


ditional details by telegraph. These 
latter had not been received by the de- 
partment up to the hour of closing on 
September 17. 


Mr. Coolidge Felicitates 


ns 


President Coolidge sent the following 


cablegram on September 18, the 116th | 


anniversay of Chilean independence: 

“His Excellency Emiliano Figueroa, 
President of Chile, Santiago: 

“On this national anniversary I ex- 
tend to Your Excellency on behalf of 
the Government of the United States 
and in my own name 
earnest wishes for the 
perity of Chile. 

“(Signed) CALVIN 


continued 
COOLIDGE.” 


‘ 


The text of this portion of | are leading authorities to consider cur- 


involved have appealed to the department 


Aut STATEMENTS Herein ARE Given ON OFFicraL AUTHORITY ONLY 
AND WerrHovr COMMENT py THE UNrrep srates DAILY. 


Foreign 


| Belgium and Latvia Ratify 
Most-Favored Nation Treaty 


| ee’ 

| The Department of Commerce has just 

| announced that a most-favored-nation 
treaty ratified recently between Belgium 
and Latvia, and a similar treaty between 
the Netherlands and Portugal was ex- 

| tended to August 31, 1926. 

| The most-favored-nation treaty be- 
tween Belgium and Latvia, which was 
concluded last year, was ratified on Au- 
gust 21, 1926, the Department of Com- 
merce states. 


Canada Is Reported 
Considering Limiting 
Output of Timber 


Department of Commerce Is 
Advised of Complaints 
Being Made Against 
Overproduction. 


Oliver B. North, Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner at Ottawa, has just reported 
to the Department of Commerce that 
complaints against overproduction in 
in some of the timber areas of Canada 


Mr. North also re- 
British Columbia 


tailment of output. 
ported on the 1925 
timber cut. 

Regarding the situation in East Can- 
ada, Mr. North says: 


“Complaints regarding overproduction 


| of lumber are still reported from Mon- 


will be 
production during the 


treal and Toronto, and efforts 
made to curtail 
coming winter. 
the demand and in order to — secure 
greater volume of sales prices have been 
reduced so that they show a very small 
margin of profit. 
“Current wholesale 
Toronto show 


lumber 


There is 
little expectation that the market for 
Canadian lumber in Great Britain will 
improve until the coal situation is set- 
tled.” 

West Coast timber production figures 


: | are stated as follows by Mr. North: 
their own consuls or other | 


The timber cut in British Columbia in 


| 1925 totaled 2,861,000,000 board feet, 78 


per cent of which was saw log material 
and 22 per cent minor forest products. 
value of production is 
000. The water-borne trade exceeded 
577,000,000 feet and set a new high rec- 
ord, being an increase of 9 per cent 


} over the previous year. 


On November 1 all men engaged in 
the lumber industry in British Columbia 
will receive a minimum wage of 40 cents 
per hour. Approximately 40,09 persons 
are employed in these operations. 


German Exports Larger 
As to Printing Materials 


The Division of Regional Information 
of the Department of Commerce an- 
nounced September 18 that exports of 





Given for Shanghai. 


| plates and cuts from Germany during 


in the | chasing countries in Europe were Great 


reported as the leading cause of death. | 


Public 

Health Service that during the last fiseal | 
year, 28,114 rats were killed in Shanghai, | 
and examined for possible plague infec- |- 
infection | 


Autopsy on Mr. Rosenthal | 


just 


tors have gone to Cuernavaca, Mexico, | 


re- | 


Chile on 116th Anniversary | 


felicitations and | 
pros- | 


printing machinery, printers’ types and 


the first six months of the current year, 
reaching a total value of $8,621,788, were 


| approximately 10 per cent above similar 
| exports during the corresponding six 
| 


months of 1925. 
Shipments comprised 457 rapid presses, 


ae ———_——_—— | valued at $840,616, 7,212 book-binding, 
The United States Public Health Serv- | ae 


box-making and other paper working 
| machines valued at $2,186,268, and 4,686 

short tons of other printers’ machinery 
| valued at $3,169,446. . The principal pur- 


Britain, Italy, the Netherlands, France, 
Russia and Spain. Argentina and Brazil 
took second and third rank, respectively, 


The supply is ahead of | 


prices in | 
declines during the last | 
} month in most lines of stock. 


Affairs 


‘Mr. Andrews Praises 
Anti-Smugegling Law 


Adopted by Norway 


Translation of Recent Statute 
Issued by Assistant 

of the 

Treasury. 


Secretary 


Brig. Gen. Lincoln C. Andrews, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury, has just 
announced that Norway’s recent action 
in passing punishing any of its 
citizens guilty of smuggling trade to a 
foreign country will be of far reaching 


importance in establishing closer inter- 
national unity and cpoperation. 


The Department of the Treasury has 
issued a statement on the Norwegian 
law, the full text of which follows: 


Mr. Andrews is quite delighted over 
the recent Norwegian law, the transla- 
tion of which has just reached his office, 
as follows: 


law 


Law is Translated. 

“Section 1. Any shipowner or manag- 
ing owner who employs any Norwegian 
ship for smuggling trade to a foreign 
country, shall be punished by fines. 

“Any shipowner or managing owned 
who hires out or charters out any Nor 
wegian ship, when he knows or ought to 
know that the lessee or the charterer in- 
tends to employ the ship in smuggling 
trade on a foreign country, shall be pun- 
ished in the same manner. 


“Section 2. Smuggling trade under this 
law shall be deemed to include also the 
| case of any ship whose cargo is unloaded 
beyond the customs boundary of another 
country under conditions which make it 
overwhelmingly probable that the inten- 
tion is to smuggle such cargo. 

“Section 3. The proceeds or profits 
gained by such unlawful act may by judi- 
cial decree be seized from the guilty 
party or from the person or persons on 
whose behalf he has acted. 

Effective June 25, 1926. 

Section 4. This shall come 
operation today.” 

(Dated June 25, 1926.) 

Mr. Andrews had a sjmilar provision 
among the suggestions for legislation 
which he submitted to Congress last win- 
ter, and is naturally pleased to see that 
a sister nation has taken this action. 
It evidences a spirit of good will and 
mutual helpfulness, which should be of 
far reaching importance in establishing 
closer international unity and coopera- 
tion, that Norway has thus voluntarily 
undertaken to punish any citizen cn- 
gaged in smuggling operations under her 
flag and against the laws of any other 
nation. 


Roscoe V. C. Harper Made 
Dry Law Administrator 





law into 





Brig. Gen. Lincoln C. Andrews, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Department of 
the Treasury has just announced the 
appointment of Roscoe V. C. Harper, 
of Waddington, N. Y., as prohibition ad- 
ministrator with headquarters at Buffalo, 
2. 

Mr. Harper, who has been counsel for 
the alcohol supervisor, under General An- 
drews, succeeds Eugene C. Roberts, who 
resigned two weeks ago. 





as purchasers of rapid presses for print- 
ing and lithographing, fifth and fourth 
as purchasers of book-binding, box-mak- 
ing and similar machinery, and sixth 
and seventh as_ purchasers of other & 
classes of printers’ machinery. 
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Education 


Text Book Details 


Supervision Needs _ 
In Vocational Field | 


J. C. Wright and Charles R. | 


Allen, of Federal Board, 
Joint Authors of First 
of Series. 


J. C. Wright, Director of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, and 


Charles R. Allen, educational consultant ° 


of the Board, are joint authors of a text 
book, just published, 
“Supervision of Vocational Education.” 
The book is the first of a series on voca- 
tional education being edited by 
Wright. The second book, to be pub- 


lished this fall, will be called “Adminis- | 


tration of Vocational Education.” 


The volume on supervision, according | 


to the authors, is confined in its scope, 
to vocational education of less than col- 


lege grade, and describes work which | 
has been done in this field in the past | 


with suggestions as to future improve- 
ment. 

The history of vocational education in 
its present form, is briefly outlined by 


the authors in their preface, the histori- | 


cal portion of which follows in full text: 
Early History Told. 
“Almost a decade has passed since the 


inauguration of a nation-wide program | 
This program | 
now requires the services of many full- | 


of vocational education. 


time administrators and supervisors, as 
well as many others who divide their 


time between vocational education and 


other educational fields. 


When the program was inaugurated in | 
were 

called upon to organize and promote this | 
new program. The number of leaders | 
available was greatly limited, since very 


1917 a few experienced leaders 


few states and communities had voca- 


tional programs in operation, or at least 
were conducting programs of the type | 


contemplated. During the early years 
of its development great emphasis upon 
promotional work was required and the 
personnel employed was small in number. 
Enrollment Placed at 800,000. 
“The program has now progressed 


through the initial stages of promotion. | 


Today 20,000 teachers, supervisors and 


administrators areyemployed and the en- 
rollment has reached nearly 800,000 stu- | 


dents. The time has now arrived when 
major emphasis should be placed upon 
the improvement of the program, the 
improvement of its personnel, on its so- 


cial value and upon a program of defi- | 
those who aspire to | 
become administrators and supeervisors | 


nite training for 


in this field of education.” 

The responsibilities of a supervisor of 
vocational education are 21 in number, 
according to Mr. Wright and Mr. 
who list these responsibilities as fol- 
lows: 


1. Securing information concerning the | 
work of the vocational department and | 
its relation to other school departments | 


and officers. 

2. Preparing a plan for 

Must Prepare Schedules. 

3. Preparing supervisory 
schedules and itineraries. 

4, Establishing and maintaining offi- 
cial channels and supervisory contacts. 

5. Preparing recommendations for the 
budget of the vocational department. 

6. Preparing reports with recommen- 
dations to the director setting forth the 
needs of the department with refergnce 
to buildings and grounds. 

7. Recommending and supervising in- 


stallations of new equipment and pro- 


viding for its maitnenance and care. 
8. Preparing specifications and requisi- 
tions for supplies and providing for their 
receipt and storage. 
9. Preparing standards and recom- 
mendations relating to the teaching. staff. 
Should Promote Morale. 


10. Promoting an effective morale on | 


the part of the teachers and the staff. 

11. Preparing and supervising a pro-~ 
gram for the improvement of teachers 
in service. 

12. Assisting in the development of 
standards for programs, courses, and in- 
structional material. 


13. Making job analyses and cooperat- | 


ing with teachers in the preparation of 
lesson outlines, manuscripts for depart- 
mental bulletins and text materials. 

14, Providing standards and cooperat- 
ing with teachers in the measurement of 
the value of the instruction. 


15. Providing the teacher with suitable ! 


forms and guides for reporting on the 
work of the class. 
Students Must Be Classified. 

16. Maintaining standards relating to 
the selection and classification of ‘stu- 
deats. 

‘7. Conducting studies, investigations, 
and experimental work on problems re- 
lat:d to the supervisory field. 

18. Preparing and submitting reports 
on all supervisory problems. 

19. Promoting the work of the service 
to further meet the needs of the com- 
munity. 

20. Cooperating with placement de- 
partments, labor organizations: and em- 


ployers in placement of pupils, coordina- | — pine 


“follow-up , 
| “basic principles of vocational education” 


tion of school work, and 
supervision.” ° 

21. Maintaining professional standing 
and keeping informed on new develop- 
ments in the supervisory field. 

Three Headings Dealt With. 

The book treats the general problem 

of supervision under three main head- 


ings. The first deals with supervision 


and administration in vocational educa- | 


tion in a general way, defining the duties 
and functions of the supervisor and of the 
administrator, together with the requisite 
_ qualifications for such positions. 


The second portion of the volume is | 
devoted to a discussion of the,methods | 


of preparatory for supervisory work and 
the third deals directly with the conduct 
of supervision. 

What the authors believe to be the ten 


WitHovut COMMENT 


dealing with the | 


Mr. | 








Allen, | 


supervision. | 


working | 


| partment of Labor for 





| longshoremen, tailors, 
| makers, plush weavers, truck drivers and 


; est number 
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don and Rotterdam are reported as! 
i Page 8, Col. 3| 
See “Wholesale Trade.” 


Patents 


Patent Office 
part of claim in patent application on 
improved razor stropper.Page 6, Col. 5 

Patent suits filed in the various 
courts of the United States. 


Page 10, Col. 6) 


District Court holds patent for blow 
torch is infringed..../.Page 10, Col. 2 
Board of Examiners reverses exam- 
iner who rejected claims in application 
for patent on improvement in con- 

densers and tube cleaners, 
Page 10, Col. 1 


Postal Service 


Examinations to be held for vacant 
postmasterships Page 12, Col. 6| 
Eight acting postmasters named. 


Page 12, Col. 4| 
in | 


Thirty-three changes reported 
rural mail routes..... - Page 12, Col. 2! 

Forms revised: for reporting quar- | 
terly salary payments. . Page 12, Col. 2) 

Two certified as eligible for appoint- 
ment as postmaster at Crandon, Wis. 


Page 12, Col. 1) 


Use of mails denied to man charged | 
with conducting a lottery. 
Page 12, Col. 1 
Examinations to be held for post-| 
mastership vacancies... Page 12 
Changes of presidential postmaster 
services are announced. Page 12, Col. 


Changes announced in mail messen- | j 
7| ship company for deviation of one of 


GOP BEPVICS 2. .cccc0ss - Page 12, Col. 
Establishment announced ‘of seven| 
rail messenger services and discontin- | 

uance of four Page 12, Col. 
New Mexican post office Seathieed, 
Page 12, Col. 7 


Public Health 


Public Health Service receives 
League of Nations report of survey of | 
prevalence of Anthrax throughout the | 
world. Page 2, Col. 


Public ic ‘Lands 


District Court allows cancellation of | 
shows | 


land patent where evidence 
holder did not notify Department of | 
Interior of intended absence from land. | 
Page 11, Col. 1) 

Revised list of regulations issued to | 
homesteaders and _ those desirous to 
make homestead entries on public lands. 
Page 1, Col. 1 


Public Utilities 


Railroad and Warehouse Commission | 
of Minnesota and City of Duluth appeal | 
from decree enjoining enforcement of | 
new fare schedule by Duluth public} 
utility Page 11, Col. 7! 


Publishers 
Weekly review of foreign trade op- 
POPCGOIINOE <2 isc tee en 


ters’ types, and plates and cuts from 
Germany reported 10 per cent higher 
for first six months of 1926 than for 
corresponding period last year. 


Page 2, Col. 6 
Radio a 


upholds rejection of | 


, Col. 1] 


-Page 8, Col. 2| 
Exports of printing machinery, prin- | 


road authorized to issue $468,360 stock 
| or to Wabash Railway. 
Page 9, Col. 1 
Summary of Interstate Commerce 
| Commission rate decisions. 
Page 9, Col. 1 
Joint proportional rates to stand on 
carloads of grain and grain products. 
Page 9, Col. 2 
Continuation of full text of order 
authorizing extension to Myrtlewood, 
La. of line of Meridan & Bigbee River 
Railroad Page 9, Col. 4 
New York Central permitted to be 
joined in its applicatin to control by 
lease Cleveland, Cincinnati & Chicago 
| and other lines Page 9, Col. 7 


Reclamation 
See “Public Lands.” 


Retail Trade 


| Increase in sale of money orders is 
regarded as indicative of prosperity in 
western Canada Page 9, Col. 3 


‘Rubbex. 


| Weekly review of foreign trade _ 
cue ee Page 8, Col. 

| Bureau of Standards support see 
made for imperviousness of auto tire 
to puncture by nails...Page 5, Col. 2 


‘Shipping 
Circuit Court penalizes laggardness 
in conduct of case, decreeing a loss of 
one- -third of award for injury to 7 
Page 6, Col. 
District Court holds against ome. 


SOG WOR UCie a occ ele aee Page 11, Col. 2 
Lighthouse keepers get radio sets 


7| free Page 1, Col. 4 


| Silk 


| Weekly review of foreign trade op- 
POTCOBIIOB Sine oi.8i sie dn Page 8, Col. 2 


Social Welfare 


Recognition of need of recreation for 

3 | indoor workers is urged in report to 

executive committee of National Con- 
ference on Outdoor Recreation. #¢ 

Page 1, Col. 3 


Taxation 


| Board of Tax Appeals holds wife in 
| California may file separate return for 
her separate earnings..Page 6, Col. 7 
| Bureau of Internal Revenue holds 
that bank organized as partnership is 

association for income tax purposes. 

\N. Page 6, Col. 


Territories 


Title to land in Island of Oahu is 
conveyed by executive order to Hawaii 
|for highway uses . Page 4, Col. 7 


extiles 


Weekly review of foreign trade op- 
| portunities Page 8, Col. 2 
Weekly cotton market. 
Page 4, Col. 
See “Wholesale Trade.” 


Tobacco 


Report that a State monopoly of to- 
| bacco will be created, is being circu- 
{lated in Germany. ..... Page 8, Col. 6 
| Weekly review of foreign trade op- 
portunities Page 8, Col. 2 


9 
“ 


review of 
4 


| 


Board of Examiners reverses exam-| Trade Marks 


iner who rejected claims in application | 

for patent on improvement in con- 
densers and tube cleaners, 

Page 10, Col. 1 

Weekly review of foreign trade am 


HOPEUMMMOE 65 nc cee ees Page 8, Col. 2| 


Bureau of Standards engineer con- 
tinues his statement that radio aids are 
vital to safety of air navigation. 

Page 5, Col. 5 

Increasing popularity of radio noted | 
in study of world markets by Depart. 
ment of Commerce ePage 5, Col. 7 

Lighthouse keepers get radio cole 


Railroads 


Oil refineries held to rival railroads | 
Page 8, Col. 7} 


in consuming fuel. ... - 
New Jersey, Indiana & Illinois Rail- 


Labor Department 
Adjusts 3 Strikes. 


} N 
Fifty-two Disputes Pending, In- 
cluding Walkout of 35,- 
000 Longshoremen. 


There were 52 strikes before the De- 
settlement Sep- 


tember 18, and nine “additional contro- 


' versies which had not reached the strike 
|; Stage, 
| announced. 


the Bureau of Labor 
Of these, 
involve 


nine were new 
theater workers, 
barbers, clothing 


cases which 


electrical workers. Three labor disputes 


| Were adjusted during the week. 


The controversy involving the great- 
of workers was that of the 
Atlantie Coast longshoremen, 35,000 of 





are set forth by them as follows: 

1. Instruction in order to be effective 
with vocational students’ must be given | 
to selected groups. 

2. The subject matter to be taught 
must -be such as directly functions in 
the work for which the pupil is being 
trained. 

Special Training Held Needed. 
3. Instructors must have been occupa- 


| tionally trained in the trade or occupa- 


tion they are to teach. 

4. Individual instruction should be 
given whenever necessary to the progress 
of any member of the group. 

5. Each individual member of the 

1 


group shouid be perm’ 'ted to progress 


Page 1, Col. 4} 


, tagged with the union label, 
dred barbers in Boston and several hun- 
dred tailors and clothing workers for one 
| Chicago and one Cleveland firm were on 
| Strike for amelioration of working condi- 
| tions. 

The Department reported adjustments | 


per , manded. 
Statistics | 


Patent Office denies registration of 
word “Victor” as trade-mark for fur- 
naces on grounds of prior use. 


Page 10, Col. 5 


Veterans 


General Pershing refuses to permit 
|consideration of himself for national 
commander of the American Legion. 

Page 1, Col. 


'Wholesale Trade 


Slight decline reported in average 
wholesale prices in August. 


Page 8, Col. 5 
Wool 


Weekly 
portunities 


6 





review of foreign trade op- 
Page 8, Col. 2 


| 
| Whom demanded a wage increase of 10 
cents per 


hour. This case is pending. 
Fifteen hundred electrical workers in 


| New York City were on strike’ demand- 
/ing that all 


electrical apparatus 


Eight hun- 


All thge cases are pending. 
in the following strikes: 

Olean, N. Y., 38 workers involved. 
Wage increase of $10 per week de- 
Adjusted on a union agree- 
ment and an increase of $2 weekly. 


New York City, lockout in the Conti- | 
;nental Upholstering Company involving 


36 workers. Adjusted on a union agree- 


ment, 40-hour week, and wage increase | 


of 10 per cent. 
Chicago, strike against Starrett-Dilks 


Company, building contractors, involving | 


60 workers. Adjusted on agreement that | 
all union labor is to be employed. 


| mitZand promotions should be made at | 
| any time on the basis of ability to do the 


work \required. 

6. Effective training for work can best 
be given on a real job. 

7. All subject matter and training 
should be arranged in the most effective 
instructional order of difficulty. 

& The pupil while being trained 
should be placed in an occupational at- 
mosphere and environment, 

9. The instruction and training should 
be based upon prevailing occupational 
standards. 

10. Repetitive training in the various 


operations should be given such as will ! 


enable the learner to begin work as an 
econom'c asset rather than as an e@e- 


| as rapidly as his or her ability will per- : nomic liability to hittes#n ployer, 


be | 


Labor 


‘Children’s Bureau 
| Outlines Methods of 


Caring for Babies 


Scientific Training and Feed- 
ing Necessary From Start 
| to Produce Best 
Habits 


The first of a series of articles is 
published herewith describing charts 
being prepared by the Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor, 
setting forth scientific methods in 
the feeding, training and care of 
babies under two years old. The in- 
structions are to be published by the 
Children’s Bureau as time cards 
which may be hung in the nursery 
for the use of mothers and nurses. 
The first article follows: 


A series of time cards outlining cor- | 


rect methods for feeding, training and 


| caring for babies from birth until they | 


| are two years old is being prepared by 
| the Children’s Bureau of the Department 
of Labor. 
Emphasizing the importance of early 
| training of children, the Bureau says, 
| “Parents must work together from the 
time the baby is born to give him good 
habits.” 
Two Schedules of Feeding. 
The time schedule for babies under 
five months old is worked out on two 
| bases. The first is for babies who are 
fed every four hours and the other for 
| babies who are fed every three 
| The advice of the physician should be 
followed, it is stated, in choosing between 
these two schedules. 
| The four-hour feeding schedule calls 
| for five periods for breast feeding for 
| babies under two months old ana four 
| periods for breast feeding for those be- 
| tween two and five months old. The 
| times for breast feeding for the younger 
| babies are 6 a. m., 10 a. m., 2 p. m., 10 | 
| p.m., and 2 a.m. The period at 2 a. m, 
| is eliminated after the first four months. 
| The three-hour feeding schedule calls 
' for periods of breast feeding at 6 a. m., 
;} 9a.m., 12 m., 3p. m., 10 p. m. and 2 a. 
| m. for the first two months, with the 
| elimination of the period at 2 a. m. after 
that age is reached. 
| In other respects the baby’s 
| schedule is similar for both groups. At 
| 8.15 a. m. the baby is fed plain cod- 

liver oil and then orange juice. At 10.20 

a. m. babies who are fed on the four- 

hour schedule are take: out of doors for 
'a sun bath and a nap 1. the’ sun until 

their next feeding period at 2*p. m. On 

awaking from the nap, the baby is given 
| a drink of water. For babies fed’ on the 
| three-hour schedule the sun bath and 
* outing are taken from 9,20 until noon. 
If the season permits, being neither too 

hot nor too cold, it is recommended that 
| the child be kept out of doors again in 
the afternoon as much as possible. 

Period of Exercise. 

At 5.15 the baby is undressed for the 
night and it is suggested that before 
putting’ on his night clothes the baby be 
permitted to “kick and play for a few 
minutes on the bed.” The schedule at 
this point permits the infant’s father to 
hold and play with him with the pre- 
caution that “play must not be exciting 
nor rough. 

At 5.45 the babies in both groups are 
fed plain cod-liver oil and then orange 
juice. At 6.20 the lights are turned out 

and the windows are Opened. 
| Special instructions regarding feeding, 
| sleep, exercise, crying and sun baths 
follow in full text: 

“Feeding—Feed the baby regularly 
by the clock, every three hours or every 
' four hours according to the physician’s 
advice. 
up the baby and pat him on the back 
| until he belches. 

“Sleep—Let the 
periods be regular. 
ing leave him alone to sleep. During 
| the day have him “sleep outdoors—in 
| thé sun if the weather permits. When 
putting him to bed for the night open 
the windows of his bedroom and put 
out the light. Every baby must sleep 
alone in a separate bed or crib. 

“Exercise—Give the baby 
regularly. Twice a day, before bath- 
ing him in the morning and after un- 


daily 


baby’s sleeping 


and play freely on the bed for a few 
minutes without clothes. Also hold him 
and play with him gently. Before bed- 
time is a good time for the father to 
play with the baby. The play must not 
be rough nor exciting. 

“Crying—Do not spoil the baby by 
picking ‘him up every time he cries. 
Crying may mean that he is hungry 
/or uncomfortable or merely that he 
wishes to be noticed. Find out whether 
‘he is uncomfortable, but do not rock 





him nor pick him up nor feed him -be- | 


' fore his regular time just to stop his 
crying. This will only spoil him. A 
| certain amount of crying is not harm- 


' ful; it even gives him some exercise. | 


“Sun baths—begin sun baths when the 
| baby is three or four Weeks old.” 
Feeding Cod Liver Oil. 

With reference to the feeding of cod 
liver oil to babies, the bureau 
old give him pure, plain, cod-liver oil. 
' Begin with one-half 


| more, until at three months of age he 
is getting one and one-half teaspoonfuls 
twice a day. Give the oil when the 
baby is undressed for the bath and for 
the night.” 
Fruit juice is to be given at the end 
of the first month and should be orange 
or tomato juice, the instructions state, 


adding that the amount in the beginning | 


should be one-half  tablespoonful of 
orange juice twice a day in an equal | 
amount of boiled cool water, and then | 
increased : until the baby 
a tablepsoonful twice a day, If tomato 
juice is used the amount is doubled. 
Regarding water, the statement says, 
“Two or three times 
; summer) offer the baby a bottle of boiled 


hours, | 


Before and after feeding hold | 


After each feed- | 


exercise | 


dressing him for the night, let him kick | 


Says, | 
| “When the baby is two or three weeks | 


teaspoonful twice | 
a day, and as the baby gets older give | 


is receiving | 


a day (oftener in | 


Industrial 


Survey 


. 


The Department of Labor, in a recent 
announcement declares the success of 
| American industry is ascribed by Brit- 
| ish workmen to high wages, machines 
for the full utilization of streng 
| skill, wide use of electric power 


employe. 
| During last winter and spring a dele- 
gation 
representative American 





establishments 


| to find what they determined “the secret | iy 
. | This is generally agreed by employers 


| of high wages in America.” Summariz- 
| ing their subsequent reports and com- 


ments which recently were published in | 


England, the department tells of the deep 
impression made upon their minds by 
American methods. 

The summary in full, follows: 

Sent Out By Newspaper. 

In view of the serious depression in 
the engineering industry in 
Britamn, the Daily Mail (London) 
February sent over to the United States 
| as its guests a number of working trade- 
unionists, “so that they might have an 
first hand, regarding wages, hours, 
working conditions, and the 
to-date machinery in _ representative 
establishments.” 

The party as finally made up con- 
sisted of eight trade-unionists, workers 
in different branches of the engineering 
industry, accompanied by an industrial 
adviser, who had~been for many years 
secretary of trade-union organizations. 
They reached New York on March 9, 
spent a month in a somewhat strenuous 
tour of inspection, visiting New York 
and Brooklyn, Schenectady,. Buffalo, 
Niagara, Detroit, Flint, Chicago, Gary, 
Washington, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, and 





| Cincinnati, and left the country on April | 
During their tour 42 establishments | 


10. 
were visited, and in each they were given 
| opportunities to talk freely with work- 
ers and employers, to inspect processes, 
and to get al the light possible upon 
| what they termed “the secret of high 
wages in America.” Upon their return 
to England, the Daily Mail published a 
small volume, giving an account of the 
trip, and containing a summing up, by 
each member and the industrial adviser, 
of their expériences and conclusions. 

Several points stand out in these sum- 
maries. First of all, the visitors were 
greatly impressed by the pains taken to 
utilize the full skill and energy of the 
workers. Again and again they com- 
ment on some methbd of saving time 
and strength for the real work of the 
shop cr process. One of them reported: 

“The delegates were particularly 
struck with the use in a machine shop of 
a steel bedplate, 200 feet long, costing 
£12,000. “On this a ‘job’ is clamped down 
| and various tools used for its comple- 
tion are assembled around it, thus en- 
| abling drilling, boring, and shaping ma- 
chines to be used at the same time, in- 
stead of laboriously moving the work 
from one machine to another. 

Equipment Held Superior. 

“T found my fellow craftsmen in the 
United States working no_ harder #an 
they do in Britain, and yet producing 
much more rapidly, simply because of 
the superior equipment of the shops in 
which they are employed. Nowhere did 
I see men waiting for the use of indis- 


case in Britain where, in a pattern shop, 
the bandsaw or the planing machine 
might quite reasonably be mistaken for 
| the village pump by reason of the wait- 
ing crowd around it.” 

A second point which struck them was 
the extent to which electric power is 
utilized in the United States. The or- 
| ganized concentration of power units, 
| they found, was far in advance of the 
work done in this direction in* Great 
Britain. “Without such units on a gi- 
| gantic scale,” it was declared, “the engi- 
| neering trade in the United States could 
| never have been able to reach its present 
enviable position.” 
| A third point was the excellent rela- 
| tions between employers and employed. 
The employers, in the opinion of the 
members of the commission, were really 
| willing that a common workman should 
get ahead as fast and as far as his ca- 
pacity made advancement possible. The 
| men, they found, were determined to 
earn as much as possible, which meant 
| hard, steady work, but they were con- 
| vinced. that the employers were dealing 
fairly with them, and responded cor- 
dially. There was “a spirit of comrade- 
ship between employers and men from 





pressed so constantly and in so many 
ways during their stay as to evoke as- 
stonishment as well as satisfaction.” 


| the whole delegation was the attitude of 
| the employers toward high wages, which, 
they found, were regarded as a prerequi- 
site for high output and low costs. Again 





and again they recorded with surprise | 
| that employers did not object to paying | 
and that when piece rates | 


high wages, 
had once been set they were not changed, 
| no matter how much the workers made, 
until some change in the process was in- 
| troduced, necessitating a new scale. 
Other Factors Considered. 


The attention paid to safety devices, 


the extent of welfare work, and the lack | 


of any bar to the advancement of an 
able and willing worker were all sub- 
jects of favorabic comment, but these 
were overshadowed in their estimation 
by the policy of using high wages as a 
; means of securing high output, and also 


as a means:of keeping up a good con- | 


sumers’ demand and thereby maintaining 
good times. Moreover, the policy of 
high Wages, they found, is a strong 


ounces at a time. 
it should be offered to him anyway.” 
Instructions for caring for babies 
five and six months old will appear 
| wm an early issue. 


th and | 
and 


| friendly relations between employer and | 
| tion, as they saw it. The report of Mr. 


of British tradeunionists visited | 


| industry, 


Great ; 
last | 


; tween 


| opportunity of informing themselves, at | 





| and 


pensable machines as is frequently the | 





| the highest to the lowest, which was ex- | 


But the feature which most impressed | 


water, w ian but not entaadaiik: 1 to 3 | 
He may refuse it, but | 
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Child Welfare 


Success of American Industry is Ascribed 


Chiefly to High Wages by British Visitors 


| Department of Labor Summarizes Results of Tour of Del- 
egation of Trade Unionists Last Year. 


factor in securing the good feeling be- 
tween employers and employes which 
they considered one effective cause of 
high output. 

Naturally the reports of the different 
members of the delegation emphasized 
different aspects of the American situa- 


C. Wilkinson, a turner, is short, but 
perhaps as typical as any: 


The secret.of the present prosperity | 


of the United States is high wages. 


and labor leaders alike. In the course 
of our tour we have 
40 plants engaged in the engineering 


gineering, and power production. 
We have had every opportunity to 
gather from workmen and officials any 


| information we required with regard to 


wages, hours, and working conditions. 
In my opinion one of the most pleasing 
features in American industrial life is 
the close cooperation that exists be- 


ment. 


The 


plies them. He can always find room 
for a machine of the latest type. He 
studies every method best suited to the 
sequence of operations, the idea being 
to concentrate men upon productive 
work and to use mechanical handling 
equipment for lifting and moving. 

A boring machine I watched in op- 


inspected about | 


mass production, general en- 
| 





Report Discusses _ 
Best Way to Train 
Disabled for Wo 


Federal Board of Vocatior al 
Education Cites Three 
Factors as Being 
Essential. 


eee 


The Federal Board of Vocational Edu- 
cation has just made public a study, un= 
der the title “Employment Training if 


| Civilian Vocational Rehabilitation.” 


Definitions, characteristics, and possibili- 
ties of employment training of physically 
disabled civilians, are considered. 

The main body of the pamphlet dis- 
cusses the problem of/employment Tre- 
education under four principal heads, 
namely, (1) the definition and charac- 
teristics of employment training; (2) 
agreement by State rehabilitation de- 


| partment /and employer; (3) supervision 


the workmen and the manage- | 


in employment training, and (4) the 


; place of employment training in civilian 


American employer studies pro- 
| gressive manufacturing methods and ap- | 
use of up- | 


rehabilitation. 
The scope and purpose of the study, 


| which was conducted by the division, of 


civilian vocational rehabilitation are set 


' forth by Director J. C. Wright, of the 


eration was provided with a platform, | 


which a man by touching a lever could 
raise or lower to bring himself to a 
position in which he could work com- 
fortably. 
for cleaning metal borings from 
molds, thereby 


and hands. 
always has a spare cutter or tool ready 
in case of a breakage. Every inch of 


floor space in the workshops is properly | 


utilized and different types of machines 
arranged so that what is being made is 


are taking the place of shaping and 

planing machines. On a block of cyl- 

inders, I saw five cutters in operation. 
Production Held 100 Per Cent. 

By these methods the employer gets 

100 per cent production instead of 50 


| per cent which would be the case if the 


employe had to wait for tools and cut- 
ters, or be/stopped in any way which 
could be avoided. This also applies to 
the conveyor system on mass produc- 
tion work. 7 

No expense is spared in the making 
and designing of jigs and dies. We were 
shown a die which had cost £2,000 to 
make and were told that its utility fully 
justified the expense. A great saving re- 
sults from the use of jigs. They do 
away with the marking out of work, and 
at the same time insure accuracy and 
make parts interchangeable. The wel- 
fare schemes connected with the various 
plants visited gave me the impression 
that’the employer is trying to induce the 
workman to take an interest in the pros- 
perity of the firm. 

The Yactories well 


generally were 


lighted and ventilated. The standard of | 


wages is high, the weekly average be- 
ing £5 to £6 for an operator and from 
£8 to £9 for a skilled man. 

The cost of living, excluding rent and 


| perhaps clothing, appears to be about 


I consider the 
workmen so 


50 per cent above ours. 
wage paid to American 


| much above a living wage as to justify 


it being described as a saving wage. It 
certainly enables him to maintain a high 
standard of comfort and at the same time 
increases his purchasing power. 

American employers have learned that 
it is good business to pay high wages. 
Bad conditions in the workshops, they 
say, mean poor returns for the employer. 

If we had America’s electric power, 
and some of its best machinery, together 
with the good feeling which undoubtedly 
exists 
management in industrial plants in the 
United States, we could hold: our 
with the best in the world. 

We have the men. 
a great number of skilled workers who 
have left Great Britain are now holding 
responsible positions in the 
States. 


Teachers in Winsted, Conn., 


Get Year’s Rest With Pay 


The Bureau or Education, Department 
of the Interior, has received word that 


' teachers in the Gilbert School, Winsted, 


Conn., who have completed 20 years of 
service and whose salaries are paid in 
full by the school, are entitled, under a 
recent resolution of the trustees, to leave 


Compressed air is much used | 
jigs | 
saving time and | 
avoiding injury to the workers’ fingers | 
The operator on a machine | 


between the workmen and the | 
own | 


| Division of the Federal Board for Voca- 
As proof of this | 


United |! 





i 





of absence with full pay for the next 


' school year. 


Instead of this, if preferred, they may | 
teach the whole or any part of a year, | 
and receive so much of an additional | 
full year’s salary as the number of weeks | 


the school year. 


| Rats Employed in Tests 


| taught bear to the number of weeks in | 


Of Food Values by Pupils | 


A report recently received by the Bu- | 
reau of Education in the Department | 


of the Interior 
were employed in a series of experiments 
in food values carried out by pupils in 
public schools of Lockhart and Tyler, 
Tex., under supervision of an extension 
instructor of the University of Texas, 
as part of a month’s program in nutri- 


; tion and health. 


The report said much interest was 


states that albino rats | 


aroused and the experiments proved to | 
the children and their parents the ne- | 


instruction in schools. 


| cessity of proper food for growing chil- | 
| dren and the value of: home economics 


¢ 


-in employment training. 


board, in a statement which follows in 
full text: 


Difficulties Cited. 


“Since the inception of the national. 
| program of civilian rehabilitatidh there 


have been questions in the minds of both 
Federal and State officials regarding the 
definition, characteristics, and possibili- 
ties of employment training as a means 
of effecting rehabilitation of the physi- 
cally disabled. This method of training 
in industry for occupations, variously 
known as “training on the job,” “job 
training,” or “placement training,” has 


| been interpreted and practiced with little | 
kept on the move to the final assembly. | 
Milling machines in a good many cases | 


degree of uniformity in the States. In 
view of this condition it is not surpris- 
ing that reports made by the States to 
the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 


| tion have not provided uniform data on 


employment training. 

“Because of this general lack of under- 
standing of employment training as ap- 
plied to rehabilitation, and because of 
the failure to appreciate its possibilities, 
little work of outstanding significance 
has been accomplished by this method 
in many of the States. Realizing this 
situation, the Civilian Vocational Re- 
habilitation Division of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education has un- 
dertaken a study of the whole subject. 
Data have been secured in 14 selected 
States, and conferences have been held 
with rehabilitation supervisors and field 
workers of many more. The study has 
been carried on over many months, and 
rehabilitation officials of all States have 
been given the opportunity to make sug- 


| gestions, criticisms and contributions. 


Standardization Sought. 
“Although the study is still in pro- 


gress, it is believed that sufficient data | 


have been secured to warrant at this 
time the publication of a report por- 
traying the essential principles and un- 
derlying philosophy of ,the employment- 
training program in rehabilitation. It 
is realized that much -of the material 
presented in this report is of a promo- 
tional character, but it is founded en 
sufficient practice and experience to be 
of value to rehabilitation workers in 
the establishment of efficient methods 
It is believed 
that the adoption of the salient sugges- 
tions outlined will make not only for a 


| standardization and uniformity of prac- 


tice, but also for a decided improvement 
in the efficiency of the rehabilitation 
program. 

“The study is being carried on under 
the direction of John A. Kratz, Chief 
of the Civilian Vocational Rehabilitation 


tional Education. R. V. Billington, of 
the staff, secured the material and pre- 
pared the manuscript for the present 
report, which represents the first of a 
series upon the general subject of em- 


| ployment training in civilian vocational 
| rehabilitation. 


“Acknowledgment is made of the fine 
cooperation of all State rehabilitation 
officials in States where the study was 
conducted. Special acknowledgment is 
due H. L. Stanton, Supervisor of Re- 
habilitation in North Carolina, M. B. 
Perrin, Supervisor of Rehabilitation in 
Ohio, and W. F. Faulkes, Supervisor “of 
Rehabilitation in Wisconsin, for per- 
mission to use such’ forms and pictures 
as are found in the report.” 

To be continued in the issue of 


September 21. 
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anging Weather 
“Said to Dominate 
~ Markets for Grain 


Rains in United States and 
Canada Are Said to Have 
Delayed Harvesting 
of Wheat. 


*"The Department of Agriculture, in its | 
jew of grain markets for the week | 


ending September 18, reported 


ehange in the world wheat situation. The 
Yarger crop and larger exportable sur- 
plus east of the Rocky Mountains this 
year than last is said to have been re- 
flected in lower prices in the United 
States, compared with last year. 

The full text of the review follows: 
“"Changing weather conditions were a | 
dominating factor in the grain markets 
during the week ending September 18, 
and prices advanced or declined as 
weather became more or less favorable. 
Rains in the United States and Canada 
delayed marketing and threshing of 
spring wheat and the market turned 
firmer. Toward the last of the week, 
however, weather conditions became 
miore favorable and the market weak- 
ened. Corn crop prospects continued 
generally favorable and prices declined 
2-3 of a cent per bushel. Flax also de- 
clined as a result of Argentine competi- 
tion, but oats prices advanced as a re- 
sult of light offerings of good quality 
grain. 

United States Wheat in Demand. 
‘The world wheat market situation was 
mot materially changed. Reports from 
practically all the important countries 
of the northern hemisphere, except Rus- 
sia and China, indicate that this year’s 
wheat crop is but little larger than last 
year. In the European countries, how- 
ever, production, according to the pres- 
ent estimates, is about 8 per cent below 
Jast year. Rains have delayed market- | 
ings in Europe and reports also indicate 
that the quality of much of the wheat 
is not high. This is causing a good de- 
mand for high quality wheat from the 
United States and exports to date have 
totaled nearly 60,000,000 bushels. Cana- 
dian marketings have been delayed by 
the recent rains but heavier offerings 
are. expected if weather continues fa- 
yorable. 

World wheat prices, as reflected in the 
Liverpool December prices, are about 6 
eents a bushel higher than at this time 
Jast year. September prices at Winni- 
peg, however, are only about 3 cents 
higher than at this time last year while 
Minneapolis September wheat is 10 cents 
lower and Kansas City September about 
21 cents below quotations at the corre- 
sponding time last year. The lower 
United States prices reflect the larger 
erop and larger exportable surplus east 
of.the Rockies this year. 

Receipts of hard winter wheat in the , 
central western markets fell off mate- 
rially during the week as a result of 
floods and transportation difficulties. 
Country movement was very light and 
éurrent receipts were generally of poor 
quality grain. Elevators were the prin- 
cipal buyers but mill and export demand 
was also fairly active. Bids for grain 
to arrive were advanced sharply at Kan- 
sas City and were about 842 cents ove 
the Chicago December price at the close 
ef the week. No. 2 hard winter wheat 
12 per cent protein was quoted at 5 cents 
wver the Kansas City September price, 
which closed September 17 at $1.28. 
Twelve and one-half per cnet protein 
was quoted at 6 cents over and 1% per 
cent at 7 cents over. Soft winter wheat 
prices were firmer as a result of light 
receipts rather than an improved de- 
mand. 

Mills Buy Up Good Wheat. 
‘Cash premiums on spring wheat were 
practically unchanged for the week. The 
bulk of the receipts was damaged 
grain, which sold slowly. All good wheat 
Was readily taken by mills. Mill storage 
gpace, however, 1s limited as northwest- 
ern mills have accummulated large stocks 
of winter wheat. A large percentage of 
the deliveries by farmers in the spring 
Wheat territory is also reported to be 
going into storage but interior elevators 
have become unwilling to take grain on | 
fA storage basis because of the poor con- 
dition of the wheat at the present time. 
Twelve per cent protein No. 1 dark 
fhorthern sold at Minneapolis at from 
2-6 of a cent over the September price, 
which closed September 17 at $1.39-3-8. 
Twelve and one-half per cent sold at 3-8 
of a cent over the 15 per cent at 5-10 of 
@ cent over. The movement of durum 
wheat was slow but with clear weather 
large movement is expected, and it is 
believed also that the quality will be 
generally good. No. 1 amber durum 
avas quoted at Minneapolis at from $1.37 
to°$1.50 per bushel, an advance of about 
4% cents for the week. 

Pacific Northwestern markets were 
also firmer. Exporters and mills were 
fompetitive buyers and prices for soft 
Whid western white were quoted at the 


of 


‘Welose of the week at Portland at $1.32 | 


yer bushel. Larger quantities are re- 
farted going into storage as farmers are 
forced to sell. Receipts at the North- 


tern markets were about double those | 


‘last year and the movement from the 
rthwestern ports the heaviest in 
The Idaho movement to the 
lorthwest, however, has fallen off as 
ts are available in other directions. 

~~ Market For Rye Fluctuates. 
“Phe rye market fluctuated with wheat. 
Mills bought the better grades but the 
Feceipts of damp and sprouting qualities 
were slow sale. Future prices advanced 
about 14% cents and No. 2 rye sold at 


is 


Minneapolis at around 94-95 cents per | 


bushel. 
There was some concern as to the out- 


turn of the corn crop as a result of con- 
tinued wet weather 


“y 
‘ 


little | 


| lizing constituents of the manure; 


} 
flax 


| stocks 


| and totaled at the close about 
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| Quarantine Being Planned 
Against Meat Infection 


(Continued From Page 1) 


free from these diseases include Canada, | 


Norway, Finland, Ireland, Australia, New 
Zealand, Japan, and the Union of South 
Africa. In South America, the northern 
tier of countries are also believed to be 
free from this disease. 


According to the bureau officials, the 
infection has been spread to live animals 
from fresh and frozen meats by way of 
the garbage, into which scraps of in- 
fected meat have been cast. 


Advantages Stated 
For Keeping Cows in | 
Covered Barnyards 


|Department of Agriculture 


Finds It Practical Way 
of Housing Dairy 
Stock. 


The Department of Agriculture, in a 
statement just issued, calls attention to 
points in favor of the open-shed or cov- 
ered barnyard system as opposed to the 
closed barn for dairy cows. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The open shed or covered barnyard is 
a practical method of housing dairy 
cows. It provides the best known method 
of saving and preserving all the ferti- | 
it per- 
mits the feeding under shelter of rough- 
age and makes possible its utilization for 
bedding; when there is plenty of bed- 
ding, cows so housed keep cleaner than 
those confined in stanchions. These are 
the principal points in favor of the open- 
shed system. 

In an experiment at the Beltsville sta- 


tion (in Maryland) it was found that 


| the cows in the open shed produced a 


little more milk, but at a greater cost 
for feed, than the in the closed 
barn. The more timid cows were fought | 
away from the feed racks in the shed, 
which resulted in a much lower produc- 
tion from such cows. Probably it would | 
be a matter of economy to confine the 
cows at feeding time. Cows so housed 
should be dehorned. 

The labor required under the two 
tems was slightly greater with the open 
shed. Had the cows been milked in the 
open shed this would not have been the 
case, but since this practice is not recom- 
mended in the production of market milk, 
the cows in this experiment were taken 
to a separate stable for milking. Sixty- 
eight per cent more bedding was used in 
the open shed. 


cows 


SVS- 


the crop. He&vy receipts, however, and 
better weather toward the close of the 
week weakened the mapket and prices 
declined 2-3 cents per bushel. There was 
a good demand for the current offerings 
and stocks at the markets have continued 
to decrease slowly. The Pacific Coast 
demand was fair in the central west and 
there was also some inquiry from Texas, 
Oklahoma and the Mississippi Valley. 
Premiums on white corn were increased 
at Cincinnati, where No. 3 white sold at 
83-84 cents compared 81 cents for 
No. 3 vellow. No. 3 yellow at St. Louis 
sold at 801s cents and No. 2 yellow at 
Kansas City at 84-85 cents. 


to 


The poor quality of a large percentage 


' of the receipts of new oats caused prices 


to advance, particularly for the better 
grades. Receipts have fallen off sharply 
and the demand for good quality grain 
has become active. 

Barley in the Central West advanced 
about 1's cents during the week. Malt- 
sters were active buyers at Minneapolis, 
Chicago and Milweukee but only a small 
percentage of the receipts were of good 
malting quality. Pacific Coast markets 
were not materially changed. There 
a good supply of feed barley, well dis- 
tributed, and the demand for this grain 
for feed more active. London mar- 
kets were also not materially changed, 
superior California barley being quoted 
at about $1.90-$1.95 ¢. i. f. There was 
very little trading on either medium or 
superior qualities of California barley. 
Tunisian barley was in good demand as 
quality was above normal. There was 
very little demand for Danish, Polish or 
Swedish barley. The English crop was 
reported late and yield is disappointing. 
The barley trading in English markets is 
exceedingly dul because of the strike 
conditions. 


Flax—Lower prices and increased of- 
ferings of Argentine flax weakened the 
domestic flax market and prices at 
Minneapolis declined 4 cents, December 
closing September 17 at $2.35%. 
Current receipts were readily taken at 
around $2.32-$2.33 per bushel. Ship- 
ments of Argentine seed to the United 
States totaled 460,000 bushels. Visible 
of flax in Argentina increased 
about 200,000 bushels during the week 
5,200,000. 


Wheat Crop of 


| of 


Ju gosl a via is Estimated 
Slightly Smaller For 1926 Than in 1925 | , 


unsettled weather prevailed on the con- | 
tinent during the month, clearing only | 


| Europe Increases 


| Imports of Wheat 


| Big Movement Predicted by 
Russia Is Found Lacking, 
Says. Department of 
Commerce. ‘ 


The Department of Commerce has 
just reported receipt of a vablegram 
from H. B. Smith, special representative 
the Department in London, stating 
that due to new offerings from the 
United States, and favorable crop re- 
ports from Canada, a slight increase had 
been noted in European imports of wheat 
during August. The message added that 
in spite of the Russian threat of a big 
movement of grain, only 1,783,000 bush- 
els had been shipped through Con- 
stantinople for the week ended Septem- 
ber 10. 


Wheat exports from Hungary, Rou- 


During Past Month | 


Wheat 
Corn 


| Export of Machines 


'| For Farms Heavier 


Value for Seven Months of 
1926 is $12,552,385 
Above 1925 Figure. 


The Agricultural Division of the 
Department of Commerce has 
announced that the value of 
United States exports of agricul- 
tural implements and farm equip- 
ment in the seven-month period 
ended last July reached a_ total 
of $55,451,697, an increase of $12,- 
562,385 over the corresponding 
period of 1925. 

The number of cream separators 
shipped abroad in the first seven 
months of this year was 10,457 
compared with 7,222 in 1926. 
Harvesters and binders rose from 
26,778 to 39,613, corn shellers from 
7,547 to 9,328 and wheel tractors 
from 22,100 to 35,200. 





Decrease in Cotton 


mania and Yugoslava were reported to | 


be at a disadvantage due to poor quality. 

The European wheat market report 
for August as announced by the de- 
partment on September 18, follows in 
full: 

Report Given in Full. 

Under pressure of the new crop offers 
from the United States and improved 
Canadian crop prospects, European ‘im- 
ports wheat during August were 
slightly greater than those for July, ac- 
cording to a cablegram dated September 
7, from H. B. Smith, Special Representa- 
tive of the Department of Commerce, in 
London. 


of 


Quantities on passage show a decrease, | 


which is partly offset by heavier arrivals, 
and some increase in port stocks. Con- 
tinental Europe provided the best buy- 
ers, owing to the delay in their harvests 
and the poor quality of the crops. Prices 


at the end of the month averaged about | 


9 cents a bushel under 
of 


July. 

native wheat 
light and of poor quality, 
the mills were largely de- 
upon imports, which, consider- 
ing the relative quality, were cheaper 
than the native supplies. 


Deliveries German 
have been 
therefore 
pendent 


also 
Paris 


France 
mills 


wheat; the 
estimated to 


imported 


of alone are 


have purchased 5,000,000 bushels of for- ; * 2 
With the | 500,652 bales, w 
| trade expectatic 


eign wheat during August. 
French crop only about 6,500,000 
(239,000,000 bushels), import 
ments in spite of 
mated at 1,500,000 
bushels). 
Italy and Belgium also imported fair 
quantities wheat for blending. 
Few Speculative Purchases. 
Buyers in the 
mainly influenced 


tons 
require- 


tons 


(55,000,000 


of 


United 
by the 


Kingdom, 
improved 


Canadian prospects, covered only their | with 24.20 cents one year ago, and on 


| day a year ago. 


| the lower prices. 


| reported 
spinners 


Price Attributed to 


Better Crop Outlook 


Department of Agriculture’s 
| Review of Trade Notes 
Exports of 244,190 
Bales for Week. 
The Department of Agriculture in its 


September 18, said reports of better crop 


| prospects, due to more favorable weather, | 
caused the lower prices for cotton dur- | 


ing the week ending September 17. 


The full text of the statement follows: | 


Cotton prices during the week Septem- 
ber 11-17 touched the lowest point 
reached far this season with final 
quotations down about 114 cents per 
pound. Present quotations are about 8 
cents below those for the corresponding 
Reports of better crop 
prospects, due to more favorable weather 
were said to be mainly responsible for 
The Census consump- 
August amounting to 
‘e larger than general 

but had little effect 
r July the figures were 


so 


tion figures for 


on sentiment. J 


economies are esti- ; 460,918 bales, aud for August, 1925, 448,- 


665 bales. Demand for spot cotton was 
as only fair with American 
placing only moderate orders 
new material. 

Decline Noted in Futures. 

On the New York Cotton Exchange 
October future contracts declined 


for 


immediate needs, although reports in- | the New Orleans Cotton Exchange they 


dicate some forward sales by the Cana- 
dian Pool direct to British mills 
October and November shipment. 


for | against 23.86 cents last year. 
| futures on the Chicago Board of Trade 


were down 16.26 cents 


October 


116 points to 


The principal feature of the market | closed at 16.25 cents, compared with 17.50 


during the month was the almost total | cents last week and 24 cents last season. | 
The average price of No. 5 or Mid- | 


absence of speculative wheat purchases 
by traders and merchants. While this 
materially reduces the current volume 
of European buying, the competitive 
pressure of resales is eliminated and the 
full demand falls upon exporting areas. 

In spite of the Russian threat of a 
big movement wheat, exports dur- 
ing August amounted to only slightly 
over a million bushels. Estimates 
the grain shipments from Russia pass- 


¢ 
oi 


ing Constantinople for the week ended | 


September 10, derived from the most 
authoritative reports available in Con- 
stantinople were as follows: Wheat. 1,- 
554,000 bushels; rye, 229,000 bushels. 
Exports of Hungary, Yugoslavia, and 
Rumania were at a disadvantage, owing 
to poor quality, light weight, and trans- 
port and tariff difficulties. 
business was done by Hungary and 
Yugoslavia to nearby countries, prices 


were generally reported to be unsatis- | 


fac tory to growers. 

Fairly good business was reported in 
rye, owing to the poor quality of the 
continental crop and the admixture de- 
mands. The sharp premium in the Ger- 
man markets reflects the poor crop pros- 
pects there and resulted in some busi- 
ness in Hungarian and Polish rye at 
firm prices. 

Corn Arrivals Exceed Demand. 


In spite of smaller corn shipments in 
August, arrivals exceeded the demand, 
and prices decreased about eight cents 
a bushel. There is some indication of 
an improved demand for corn’as it is 
now cheaper than imported feed barley. 

The feed barley market was quiet with 
prices unchanged during the month. 
August shipments were slightly larger 


than those for July and for August a | 
The poor quality of the con- | 


year ago. 
tinental malting crop is reflected in an 
increased demand for good 
barley. 

The oat trade was featureless with 
prices slightly lower than July. There 
was a decrease in shipments as buyers 


Production of Rye, Barley and Oats Is Expected to Be 
Somewhat Larger. 


The of 
| ported recently that the wheat crop in 


Department Agriculture re- 
Jugoslavia is estimated at 1 per cent be- 
Rye, barley, and 
slightly 


low that of last year. 
oats. crops are estimated 
lavger than in 1925. 

The full text of the report follows: 

The first estimate of wheat produc- 
tion in Jugoslavia received by the United 
States Department of Agriculture from 
the International Institute of Agricul- 


as 


and the lateness of | ture is 1 per cent below the large crop | Oats 


; reported for last year and is larger than 
| the 


wheat 
year. 


crop of any other 
All other grains show increases 


| over last year’s estimates and are higher 


than any other postwar year. 
Per cent 
192 1926 1926 is 
of 1925 
1,000 bus. 1,000 bus. 1,000 bus. Pet. 
57,771 78,646 77,969 99.1 
5,541 7,864 8,267 105.1 
13,479 18,145 18,464 108.4 
20,796 23,772 25,766 108.4 


Crop 1924 


Wheat. 
Rye 
Barley 


of | 


While some | 


malting | 


postwar | 


dling spot cotton in 10 designated mar- 
kets declined 125 points to 15.99 cents 
per pound. 
on the corresponding day a year ago. 


Sales of spot cotton in 10 markets were | , : ee 
| last year is quite generally anticipated. 


larger than for the previous week, 
amounting to 295.781 bales, compared 
with 338,360 bales for the same period 
one year ago. 

Exports fo 
244,190 bales, 


the week amounted 
compared with 75,793 
bales the previous week and 265,091 
bales last year. Total exports from 
August 1 to September 17, amounted to 
| 752,897 bales, compared with 700,592 
| bales for the same period last season. 
| Figures include exports to Canada from 
August 1 to August 31. 
Certificated stock at 
' September 17, was 
| Orleans, 2,712, 
| 6,543. Total 
| York, 67,997; 
Houston, 223,948: 

New York 
September 17: 


New York 
23,937 bales, 
Houston-Galveston, 
all kinds: New 
Orleans, 146,944; 
Galveston, 155,154. 

future contracts closed 
October, 16.22 cents; De- 
| cember, 16.40; January, 16.51; March, 
| 16.71; May, 16.92. New Orleans closed: 
October, 16.26 cents; December, 16.44; 


on 


and 
stocks, 


New 


| January, 16.50; March, 16.65; May, 16.80, | 


Chicago closed: October, 16.25 cents 


| December, 16.45: January, 16.54; March, | 


16.60. 
_ Cotton from August 1 
September 17, 1926, with comparisons: 
1926 1925 
Bales Bales 
1,002,051 1,147,149 
758,093 
349.236 
533,485 
1,468,076 


movement 


Port receipts 
Port stocks 
Interior receipts 

.| Interior stocks 

| Into sight ; 

Northern Spinners’ 
takings 

| Southern Spinners’ 
takings 

World’s visible sup 
ply of American 
cotton 


643,994 
2,216,731 


224,645 111,130 


560,511 602,916 


2,300,578 1,955,787 


are awaiting the outcome of the new 
crop. 


ugust was exceptionally dry, rains and 


| in western Europe during the last week 
of August. Harvesting and threshing 
were delayed and the quality of the 

| crops suffered. 

| Reports indicate that the breadgrains 

| are generally poor in quality and light 
in weight. The early deliveries in many 
sections are too poor for milling. 

The quality of the spring barley and 

| oats has been adversely affected by the 
August rains, and the Danube states re- 
port some deterioration in the corn crop. 
Every indication points to a reduced 

| European potato yield this year. 


| ing September 


weekly review of the cotton trade issued | 


} amounted to 


117 | 
points, closing at 16.22 cents, compared | 


This compares’ with 24 cents | 


to | 


New | 


| seed movement 


577,793 | 


1,396,519 | 


Except in the United Kingdom, where | 
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Public 


| Increased Output 


Of Butter for Fall | 


Season Indicated | 


_Department of Agriculture 
_ Anticipates Large Sur- 
plus on Oc- 
tober I. 


The Department of Agriculture an- 


nounced in its butter market review for | 


| the week ending September 18 that 


| should the make of butter prove to be as | 


heavy as the 
October 1 
| September 1. 


Heavy 


anticipated surplus 


withdrawals from _ storage 


were made during the first half of Sep- | 
tember, but an increase in fall produc- | 
| tion over that of last year is quite gen- | 
| erally anticipated, the review stated. 
The full text of the departments’ re- | 


port follows: 
Markets Reported Firm. 
Butter markets during the week end- 


18 continued the firm 
trend which has prevailed for some time. 


Buying interest was fairly active as job- | 


bers and distributors appeared to hold 
more confidence in the situation and pur- 
chased goods in anticipation of their fu- 
ture requirements. Some speculative in- 
terest also developed and in general 
traders were operating more freely.’ The 
storage report for September 1, ‘ 
entire country, showed a reduction in 
the surplus during the month of August 
of 12,000,000 pounds. This reduction 
had been partially anticipated but the 
verification of the figures developed 
more confidence in the situation. 
Withdrawals Are Heavy. 
While receipts of butter at the four 
markets during the week under review 


exceeded those of the previous week by | 


a slight margin, they were not sufficient 
to satisfy buyers’ demands. This 


quantities of butter were 
storage during the week. 
drawals from storage 


drawn 
at the four 
2,443,000 
corresponding period last year. 


heavy out-of-storage movement 
more encouragement to the 


added 


“bull” side 


of the market as operators in many quar- | 


ters interpreted these figures into terms 
of increased consumption and saw less 
to concern them in the surplus over last 
year. The fact that net reduction in 
storage holdings at the four markets dur- 


| ing the month of September, 1925, was 


8,016,000 pounds is having some influence 


on the market and tends to curb any | 
| sharp price advances in either the spot | 


butter or the future options. Should 


the make of butter during the balance | 
of September prove to be heavy as is | 
of the operators | 
the withdrawals from storage during the | 


anticipated by many 
month will fall considerably below that 
of last year, and the surplus on Oc- 
tober 1 will be larger than that of Sep- 
tember 1. 

While it is hardly expected that pro- 


duction will show an increase from week | 


to week, an increase over the make of 
Production reports which became avail- 
able during the week under review tend 
to bear out this belief. 

The American Association of Cream- 
ery Butter Manufacturers reports an 
increase of 4.8 per cent as compared 
with the corresponding week last year, 
but a decrease of 6.5 per 
the previous week, while the 
3.71 per cent from last year and a de- 
crease of 4.18 per cent from the pre- 


| vious week. 
Reports from the producing sections | 
quarters. | 


are favorable in nearly all 
Pastures are still in excellent condition 


due to recent heavy rains which in some ! 


Movement of Timothy 
Slower Than Last 


on | 
will be larger than that of | 


for the | 


was 
evidenced by the fact that fairly liberal 
from ; 
The net with- | 
mar- 
kets for the first 15 days of September 
pounds, as com- | 
| pared with 1,154,000 pounds, during the 
This | 


cent from | 
Land | 
' O’Lakes Creamery showed a decrease of 


Att STATEMENTS Henern Arm Given on Orrictan AuTHORITY ONLY 


AND WITHOUT COMMENT BY 


Lands 


| Condition of Grain Crops 


The Department of Agriculture has 
just reported that wheat and other grain 
crops in Argentina were in good con- 
| dition. Rye, barley, and oats are re- 
| ported as in excellent condition. The 

soil prepared for corn 
worked very well 

have commenced. 
| said to be excellent. 


have and 


Flaxseed growth is 


Specimens of Corn 
_ Grown by Indians 


Report Received of One Ear 
18 Inches Long, Longest 
on Record, Found in 
Navajo District. 


(Continued From Page 1.) 
operate in the plan. The full text of 
| Mr. Merritt’s letter follows: 

To superintendents: 

The following letter has been received 
from Mr. G. N. of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, U. Department of 

| Agriculture: 


Collins 
Ss. 


“For a number of years this office has 
experimenting with the varieties 
of corn grown by the American Indians. 
| It has been shown that some of these 
| varieties have interesting and desirable 
characteristics not possessed by commer- 
cial varieties. 
these peculiar 


| been 


characters are not of 
themselves agriculturally valuable and 
are being replaced by higher yielding 
commercial types. Many of the varieties 
grown by the primitive tribes must have 
become extinct or hopelessly mongrelized 
with other sorts. 

it us highly desirable 
preserve for future study such varieties 
as are still in existence. The Indian 
agents who are in constant contact with 
the Indians and their agriculture opera- 
tions would seem most favorably situated 
to obtain representative ears of types 
still being grown and it with the 
hope that we gain their cooperation that 
Iam writing. Our plan would be to pre- 


seems to to 


is 


serve museum specimens of representa- , 


addition to maintain 
a living collection. The seed will retain 
its vitality for four or five years and 
by growing each of the varieties at in- 
tervals of two or three years the col- 
lection can bé maintained and studied as 
rapidly as may be. Seed will be available 
also for interested and 
breeders. 


tive ears and in 


“It may be of interest to you that 
we received this spring from Dr. Neil 
Judd, who is studying the ruins at Chow 
Canyon, New Mexico, an ear of corn 


long. 
of which we have any record. 


these specimens in the way I have in- 
should add to the permanent 
fairs.” 


dicated 
value of the 

We have advised Mr. Collins of our 
giving the name and addresses of the 
superintendents, with the suggestions 
| that he communicate directly with them. 
It is desired that you cooperate 
him to the greatest practicable extent 
in accomplishing his purpose. 


sections haveeresulted in floods causing 
considerable damage to crops. Operators 
in close touch with the production situa- 
tion are predicting a heavy fall and win- 
ter make of butter as ample forage at 
present will keep the cows in excellent 
| condition for heavy fall and winter milk- 
ing. 





Seed is Declared 
Year and Prices Lower 


Rates Offered Growers Reported to Have Declined Fifteen 
Cents in Two Weeks. 


to | 


The Department of Agriculture re- 
ported on September 16 that timothy 
during the two 


ending September 7 was slower and that 


prices were lower than during the corre- | 


| sponding period of last year. 


Timothy seed movement continued to | 


drag during the two weeks ending Sep- 
| tember 7. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimates that 45 
per cent of the crop has left growers’ 
hands, compared with 70 per cent last 
year, 45 per cent two years ago, and 
| 65 per cent three years ago on about 
the same date. Movement of the crop 
has been slowest this season in eastern 
South Dakota and southern Minnesota 
and most rapid in southwestern Iowa 
| and northeastern Missouri. During the 
| two weeks there apparently was more 


Prices offered 
growers per 
lbs basis clean 


seed 


State or Section 


a . 
® . - 
NB 2 0 
1924 192E 
$5.40 $6.25 
5.30 6.40 
5.30 6.60 
55 6.75 
0 6.55 
0 6.05 


a, 


“ 


lowa 
Iowa 
Iowa 
Missouri 6. 5. 
NE. Missouri 48 0.5 
Ss. Minnesota 6. 5.0 
.65 

8 


NE. 
SW. 
SE. 
NW. 


tsar 
- o 


on 


E. So. Dakota 6.20 4.6! 
Minois 6,65 5.80 
N. Ohio .....™7.00 65 


weeks | 


100 


activity in northeastern Iowa and south- 
ern Minnesota. 


ber 7 were 15 cents lower than two weeks 
ago. They ranged $4.35-$5.15 in im- 
portant producing districts, as shown in 
| the accompanying table. The 
price was $4.60 per 100 lbs., basis clean 
| seed, compared with $6.55 in 1925, $5.35 
in 1924, and $6.45 in 1923 
ing dates. 
were fairly stable, showing in most 
localities neither a strong upward nor a 
strong downward tendency. 

Although rains have impaired 
quality in some sections, the 
quality of the crop is somewhat better 
than that of last year. 

Prices offered to growers and percent- 
ages of the crop sold by sections or 
States are shown in the accompanying 


the 





aoanendiay CIE: 


Percentage of 
each crop sold 


2 
S. » 
Ne 
1926 1926 
10 40 
55 65 
30 50 
75 50 60 
55 70 60 65 
30 65 5 30 
15 55 5 10 
30 


60 45 
35 = 40 60 


&b 

ms 
7T 

an 


tb 
(ta 
1926 
$4.60 
4.90 
4.55 
4.55 
4.60 
4.60 
4.40 
5.00 
5.35 


2 o 
Nw 
1924 1925 
45 65 
60 75 
35 70 


60 75 


. a 
0. Oe OO . 
Ne Ne Na 
1926 1923 
5 45 
80 
80 
70 
70 
35 
30 
55 


55 30 


THE 


In Argentina Reported Good | 


is reported to | 
sowings | 


Unitrep States DAILY. 


Oats 
Rye 
Title to Land in Oahu 


Conveyed to Hawait 
For Use as Highway 


Executive Order Also Cor- 
rects Description of Area 
Originally Set Aside as 
Reservation. 





Wanted for Study | 


The varieties possessing | 


competent corn | 


grown by the Navajos that was 18 inches | 
This is the longest ear of corn | 
| by true azimuths and distances as fol- 
“The agricultural fairs held at the | lows: 
| various agencies should afford an excel- | 
lent opportunity to obtain particularly | 


fine speciments and the preservation of | 
} monument; 


; approval and sent him a service roster | 


with | 


Prices offered to growers on Septem- | 


on correspond- | 
During the last week prices | 


| to 
| Nanakuli Military Reservation. 


Description of public and in the island 
of Oahu, Hawaiian Territory, set aside 
for a military reservation by executive 
order, dated March 28, 1917, is amended, 
to correct errors in the initial point 
of beginning of the description, by an 
executive order signed September 4 by 
President Coolidge and just made pub- 
lic. 

The new order also transfers title to 


| the Territory of Hawaii of a specified 


portion of these lands, denied for pur- 
poses of road construction, and no longer 
required for military purposes. If not 
applied to road purposes, the order re- 
quires that the title to the land shall 
revert to the United States. 

The full text of the order follows: 

Whereas, by Executive Order, No. 2564 
dated March 28, 1917, cetrtain lands con- 
taining an area of 31.36 acres, more or 
less, at Nanakuli, District of Waianae, 
Island of Oahu, Territory of Hawaii, 
were withdrawn and set aside for mili- 
tary purposes; 

Whereas, the initial point of begin- 
ning of the description contained in said 
Executive Order was erroneously given 
therein and should be amended in such 
respect as hereinafter provided; and 

Whereas, the Territory of Hawaii, in 
connection with the relocation of a cer- 
tain road in order to secure a better 
grade and alignment, desires a right of 
way as hereinafter provided over a por- 
tion of the lands set aside by said Execu- 
tive Order, which is no longer required 
for military purposes; 

Now, therefore, pursuant to the 
authority vested in me by Section 91 of 
the Act of Congress approved April 30, 
1900 (31 Stat. 141), entitled “An Act to 
provide a government for the Territory 
of Hawaii,” as amended by Section 7 of 
the Act of Congress approved May 27, 
1910 (36 Stat. 443), it is hereby ordered 
that the description contained in said 
Executive Order No. 2564, dated March 
28, 1917, be, and the same is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

Beginning at Station No. 1, marked 
by a standard concrete monument on 
the northern boundary of the Oahu Rail- 
way and Land Company’s right of way, 
the coordinates of said ponit of begin- 
ning referred to Territorial Triangula- 
tion Station “Puu O Hulu, Makai” being 
6700.7 feet south and 7929.4 feet east, 
with azimuths as follows: 

To Territorial Triangulation 
“Puu O Hulu, Makai” 130 degrees 


Station 
11 


| minutes 58 seconds. 


Station 
minutes 


To Territorial Triangulation 
“Manawahua” 264 degrees 00 
34 seconds. 

From said point of beginning running 


1. 245 degrees 45 minutes, 198.34 feet 
along the land of Nanakuli to Station 
No. 2, marked by a standard concrete 
thence 
2. 224 degrees 44 minutes, 999.66 feet 


| along the land of Nanakuli to Station 


No. 3, marked by a standard concrete 
monument; thence 

3. 514 degrees 44 minutes, 1,207.97 
feet along the land of Nanakuli to Sta- 
tion No. 4, marked by a standard con- 
crete monument; thence 

4. 50 degrees 34 minutes, 1,190.92 
feet along the land of Nanakuli to Sta- 


| tion No. 5, marked by a standard con- 


crete monument; said station being sit- 
uated on the northern boundary of the 


| Oahu Railway & Land Company’s right- 


of-way; thence 
5. (134 degrees 44 
feet 


minutes, 1,158.08 
along the Oahu Railway & Land 


| Company’s right-of-way to the point of 


beginning. 
Containing 
more or less. 
The standard concrete monument con- 
sists of concrete in the shape of a trun- 
cated pyramid having an upper base 8 
inches square and a lower base 12 inches 
square. In the center of the upper base 


an area of 31.36 acres, 


| is set a steel plug. 


Transfer of Title. 
It is further ordered that the follow- 


| ing described portion of the above land 
| be, and the same is hereby restored to 


its previous status for the use of the 
Territory of Hawaii for road purposes: 

Beginning at the same point as the 
point of beginning in the preceding de- 
scription and running by true azimuths 


| and distances as follows: 
average | 


1. 245 degrees 45 minutes 53.17 feet 
across the new road right of way and 
being a portion of the first course in 
preceding description. 

2. 314 degrees 44 minutes 1144.08 
feet along the mauka side of the new 


| road right of way, being 70 feet, more 


or less, distant from and parallel to the 


| center line of the Oahu Railway & Land 
general | 


Company’s railroad track; 
3. 50 degrees 34 minutes 49.89 feet 
across the new road right of way and 


| being a portion of the fourth course in 


preceding description. 

4. 134 degrees 44 minutes 1158.08 
feet along the makai side of the new 
road right of way, being 20 feet, more 


| or less, distant from and parallel to the 
; center line of the Oahu Railway and 
| Land 
| also the fifth course in preceding de- 


Company’s railroad track; being 
scription. 

Containing an area of 57,128 square 
feet. 

Provided that if the land transferred 


| by this instrument is not used for road 
purposes as above indicated, or if at any 


time thereafter it shall cease to be used 
for such purposes, then it shall revert 
its former status as a part of the 


CALVIN COOLIDGE. 
The White House, 
Sevtember 4, 1926. 


. 
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National Defense 


Wind and Visibility 
Reported to Aviators 
By Weather Bureau 


Twelve Air Observation Sta- 
tions in Operation and 
Others to Be Es- 
tablished. 


The Weather Bureau is aiding airmen 
of the postal service and commercial 
aviators in economical flying by taking 
wind observations at 12 air observation 
stations along the air routes. 

This was stated by W. L. Gregg, in 
charge of air observations of the 
Weather Bureau, in an oral statement 
September 18. He named the 12 stations 
which have now been established. 

“Economical flying,’ was defined by 
Mr. Gregg as taking advantage of the 
winds. For instance, if a southerly wind 
is blowing at a certain altitude, the avia- 
tor traveling south may climb to that 
altitude and fly with the wind. _ Of, if 
north bound, he may find another level 
at which he would not have to buck the 
wind. The work of the Weather Bureau 
was to iedorve the air pilot where he 
could locate these winds. 

12 Stations Established. 


This is done, according to Mr. Gregg, 
at the following air observation sta- 
fions which are already established: At 
New York, Cleveland, Chicago, Omaha, 
Cheyenne, Salt Lake City and San Fran- 
cisco, on the trans-continental route. 

At Los Angeles on the southern Cali- 
fornia route. At Oklahoma City, Kan- 
sas City and Moline, Ill., on the Dallas 
route, and at St. Louis on the Chicago 
and St. Douis route. 

Another station is operated at Dallas 
by the Army Signal Corps, in coopera- 
tion with the Weather Bureau. This 
station is not included in the program 
of the Weather Bureau. 

At present, representatives from’ the 
Weather Bureau and from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce are making a sur- 
vey of the United States in order to de- 
termine locations for eight more sta- 
tions to be established. Mr. Greegg 
stated that they will probably be located 
at Jacksonville, Fla., and Atlanta on the 
southern air routes, and at New Orleans 
and Boise, Idaho, and either St. Paul or 
Minneapolis. ‘ 

Seattle, Wash., Portland, Oreg., and 
Medford, Oreg., are also being con- 
sidered. If short branch air lines are 
established to Cincinnati and Louisville, 
air observation sations will probably be 
established along these routes. 

Two air observation stations will be 
established at Detroit and Boston, on 
the Boston-Chicago route, within the 
coming week. 

Data on Wind and Visibility. 

Four observations are made essential 
to an air pilot, Mr. Gregg stated, are 
made at these air stations. These are 
velocity of winds, height of winds, 
height of the clouds, and visibility. 

“When an aviator gets word from us 
that there is a southerly wind at a cer- 
tain altitude,” Mr. Gregg stated, “he can 
go up to this altitude and take advantage 
of this wind. This is what we call eco- 
nomical flying. 

“Or if we report that visibility is so 
pogr that it is impossible for a pilot to 
see the landing field at his point of 
destination, then he does not start. Poor 
visibility is the worst obstacle which a 
pilot’ faces. He can go up above the 
clouds where visibility is better, but the 
clouds may lower, and then the aviator 
has trouble when it comes to landing. 

“The only way this can be overcome 
is through radio receiving sets installed 
in the airplanes making use of radio di- 
rection finding. At present, the postal 
service planes carry only one pilot, so 
that radio direction finding is impossible, 
since it takes one man to’ operate the 
radio apparatus. 

Flying Mail Record. 

“The planes of the Postal Service have 
a splendid record, however, and despite 
poor visibility they start 90 per cent of 
the time. In the summer, their record 
is 100 per cent; but in the winter it 
is impossible for them to start in the 
middle of blizzards, so that their rec- 
ord for the winter months is only about 
80 per cent. 

“Before an aviator hops off from 
Omaha, for instance, he not only gets 
the air observations from the Omaha 
station, but the observations from the 
next station at Cheyenne is radioed back 
to him. The transcontinental air route 
stations are all connected by radio, but 
the contract routes have no such com- 
munication system. However, on these 
routes, air observations from the station 
of destination are either telegraphed 
or telephoned back to the pilot before 
he starts. 

“Observations are taken by a pilot 
balloon which is about 28 to 30 feet in 
diameter when inflated. It gets bigger, 
of course, as it ascends, due to less pres- 
sure in higher altitudes. The pilot bal- 
Ioon must not be confused with the 
sounding balloon, which carries instru- 
ments and which ascends to high alti- 
tudes. 


Pilot Balloon Sent Up. 


“The course of the pilot balloon is fol- 
lowed by instruments from below, chiefly 
a thedolite, which is a modified form of 
surveyars’ ransit. It is similar to the 
transit, except that since the observer 
must look straight up in the air, the in- 
strument has a broken-back device with 
a horizontal right angle prism, which 
allows the observor to watch the course 
of the balloon without bending his neck 
out of joint. This is important, since 
the observation lasts for one hour, some- 
times in the coldest weather. 

"Observations of the balloon are taken 
once each minute during its ascent. 
Afterwards it is possible to plot a hori- 
zontal projection of-the balloon through 
space. Knowing the time and distance 
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Tire Heals Punctures Made by Nails 


‘ 


eer 


Tests Sustain Claims Made for Auto Tire 
Of Immunity Against Perforation by Nails 


Bureau of Standards Reports Liquid in Inner Tube Effec- 
tive in Healing Punctures. 


An automobile tire with inner tube 


immune to perforation by nails has been 
perfected, according to a statement of 


the results of tests recently made by the |! 


Rubber Section of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. : 

Nails of varying sizes, freely driven 
into this pneumatic tire faijed to develop 
any permanent punctures, it is stated. 
After exhaustive experiments the Bu- 
reau of Standards has pronounced the 
tire practically puncture-proof against 
nails. 

Liquid Heals Punctures. 


The inner tube of this puncture-proof 
tire contains a chemical compound or 
liquid which performs the function of 
instantly repairing any perforation made 
by a nail, the Rubber Section indicated. 
That is to say, under automobile service 
conditions any stray nails forced into 
this kind of tire would actually produce 
a puncture, but once the nails are re- 
moved the self-healing compound in the 
inner tube would close up the perfora- 
tions immediately, declared officials. 

An unusually large nail, it is believed 


by the Bureau of Standards, probably 


Japan to Develop 
Commercial Aviation 


Item of 22,000,000 Yen Re- 
ported in Budget for Promo- 
tion Over 7-Year Period. 


The Japanese Government has ary 
nounced its desire, by the inclusion of 
items in the next year’s budget, to spend 
approximately 22,000,000 yen over a 
period of seven years in promoting com- 
mertial aviation, according to a report 
from Assistant Commercial Attache 
Halleck A. Butts, at Tokyo, to the De- 
partment of _Commerce. 

The plan calls for the formation of an 
air transportation company, capitaliza- 
tion of which is to be subscribed entirely 
by individuals. This company must 
“maintain a regular air service for mails 
between Tokyo and Osaka and between 
Osaka and Dairen. The Government 
will build, at its own expense, the neces- 
sary number of airdromes and other 


locity of the winds at specified heights. 

“These observ@&tions are given not only 
to the air pilots, but are telegraphed to 
the Weather Bureau offices at Chicago, 
New Orleans, Denver and San Francisco. 
Thus we get not only the current air 
conditions but also a forecast of the 
weather. 

System Is Revised. 

“Prior to the establishment of the 12 
air observation stations recently set up, 
the Weather Bureau had 15 stations, 
which were not, however, necessarily on 
air routes, and were not therefore of the 
most efficient service to aviators. 

“These stations were at Washington, 
Ithica, Burlington, Vt.; Lansing, Mich.; 
Madison, Wis.; Allendale, N. D.; Broken 
Arrow, Okla.; Groesbeck, Tex.; Denver, 
.San Juan, Porto Rico, Memphis, Key 
West, Due West, S. C., Oil Center, Ind., 
and at San Francisco. 

“San Francisco was. limited in_ its 
observations prior to its establishment 
as a regular air observation station on 
the terminus of the trans-continental 


af the balloon, we can compute the ve- | route.” 








would develop a puncture, but under 
service conditions a nail of such dan- 
gerous size is not likely’ to be encoun- 
tered. Furthermore, the sealing liquid 
or compound only gives. protection 
against nails and similar things, and 
immunity is not offered against “blow- 
outs,” it was pointed out. 

The Rubber Section of the Bureau of 
Standards conducts thousands of tests 
annually in the interest of bettering au- 
tomobile tires. The experiment de- 
scribed is stated to be the first of its 
kind to be undertaken—that is, to deter- 
mine whether a tire can be made punc- 
ture-proof against nails. 

Claims Are Sustained. 

This particular test was made in com- 
pliance with the request of a Federal 
department, which has expressed doubt 
that the claims of the manufacturer of 
this product could. be sustained under 
critical tests. However, the results of 
the actual tests are in agreement with 
the contention of the manufacturer— 
that a pneumatic tire has been produced 
that is practically proof against punc- 
tures from nails, declared the Rubber 
Section. 


equipment necessary for observation and 
landing purposes. 

The Japan Air Transportation Com- 
pany of Osaka will make trial flights 
to determine the feasibility of establish- 
ing a regular air mail route between 
Osaka, Seoul and Dairen, and if it is 
decided that the plan is feasible, the 
government will consider some method 
of financial assistance. 

This: assistance may take the form 
of a subsidy (in the form of actual 
compensation to the air company, based 
on the number of miles flown), or it 
may be determined through the grant 
of a sum of money which will be equiv- 
alent to a certain percentage of the in- 
vestment of the private company. 

There will be no discrimination by 
the government as to the kind of ma- 
chines used, and it is entirely probable 
that some foreign-made machines will 
be tried. The first planes to be used, 
however, according to the announce- 
ment of the Japan Air-Transportation 
Co., are products of the Kawanishi Co., 
and said to be equipped with motors of 
460 horse-power. 


General Pershing 
Not to Lead Legion 


Declines to Permit Nomination 
As National Com- 
mander. 


(Continued From Page 1) 
Washington Post, proposing my name 
for the high office of National Comman- 
der of the American Legion. 

As a charter member, I am in accord 
with the noble aims and purposes of the 
Legion, and retain an abiding interest 
in its welfare and development. I shall 
ever cherish association with its veteran 


membership. 

The Legion has become an invaluable 
asset to the nation. Its unwritten code 
imposes an obligation to guard in peace 
those tenets of liberty so.gallantly and 
unselfishly defended in war. It right- 
eously stands for the maintenance of law 


\ 


Aviation 


Experiments 


Forecast of Flying 
Prospects at Sea Is 
Not Now Available 


Weather Bureau Unable to 
Inform Aviator Fonck of 
Conditions Over En- 
tire Atlantic. 


(Continued from Page 2.) 
said, “that two or three kinds of weather 
may exist over it at the same time. On 
exactly the same day there may be a 
storm along the Atlantic Coast, another 
storm off the Irish Coast, and it may be 
fairly calm in between. 

“Ships at sea report to us only volun- 
tarily. Unless some special arrange- 
ment is made with them we get abso- 
lutely no reports from the North At- 
lantic. 

“We get ample reports from the Pa- 
cific and from the Caribbean, because 
ships in those waters do not have much 
radio business. Trans-Atlantic vessels 
have so many passengers who want to 
send radio messages that they don’t 
take the time to send weather reports. 

“Also, reports from the Pacific and 
the Caribbean are more important to us, 
since storms in these waters are coming 
toward the United States, while storms 
in Atlantic waters are going away from 
us. The Weather Bureau is chiefly in- 
terested in storms which are heading 
toward us, so that we may warn shipping 
and towns in the path of the storm. 

“The best weather that Captain Fonck 
can expect across the Atlantic is what 
we call 50-50 weather—that is, half good 
and half bad. It is rare that we get 
even a 50-50 day across the Atlantic. 

“One of them occurred September 16. 
As you know, Captain Fonck was about 
to start when he discovered that a rivet 
was missing from his gasoline tank and 
his fuel was leaking at the rate of 10 
gallons an hour. It may be some time 
before he gets another 50-50 day. 

“The day after that a big storm swept 
up along the Atlantic Coast, and is now 
raging in what would have been the di- 
rect path of his plane. If he had left 
on September 16, however, he would have 
missed it. 

“Wind will be the most important 
factor in this flight. The plane is so 
heavily loaded with fuel that even a 
head wind of 20 miles an hour will re- 
tard it 40 miles an hour as compared 
with the speed it would make if it had 
a favorable wind of 20 miles an hour. 

“Captain Fonck can expect to have 
favorable winds about half the time, and 
unfavorable winds the other half. He 
will-be lucky if he gets this. 

“At present, just two.days after the 
day when Captain Fonck had to post- 
pone his start, there are two hurricanes 
raging off the Atlantic coast, with the 
prospect of a third. It is rare that you 
get two hurricanes off our coast at the 
same time. 

“One hurricane is now raging along 
the Florida Coast, and the second has 
passed up the Coast of New Jersey, and 
is now pretty well beyond New Eng- 
land., The third is reported about 1,- 
500 miles at sea in latitude 28 degrees 
north by. 54 degrees west. We cannot 
tell yet which way it will finally go. 

“All the wires are blown down along 
the Florida coast and we cannot tell 
the velocity of the hurricane there. But 
on September 17, before’ the center of 
the hurricane had reached Turks Island, 
a British cable station, we got word that 
it was blowing at 100 miles an hour. 

“Later the wind must have increased, 
for we received the following message: 
“Turks badly hit. Instruments _ lost. 
Office down.” 

“Between that message on the morn- 
ing of September 17 and the time the 
hurricane hit the Florida Coast, Sep- 
tember 18, we had no message as to the 
storm’s direction. We knew it woutd hit 
the Bahamas, where we had already is- 
sued hurricane warnings, but it was im- 
possible to get any communication from 
there. 

“And on the strength of the fact that 
it was heading for Florida, we issued 
hurricane warnings there the night be- 
fore. We don’t like to issue hurricane 
warnings because it scales people; but 
on the other hand we can’t afford to take 
chances. 

“This illustrates some of the difficul- 
ties the Weather Bureau works under. 
We have to issue forecasts twice a day, 
whether we get any advice from certain 
areas or not. We had to issue hurricane 
warnings along the Florida coast last 
night, although we had no information 
where the storm was after it hit Turks 
Island. 

“And we are expected to tell what the 
weather will be the entire distance across 
the Atlantic Ocean without having any 
word from the ships along the route.” 
and order, and its influence for good 
citizenship should be far reaching. 

Necessarily the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the commander are manifold. 
He is at once the Legion’s executive 
and representative, 


ponent of its patriotic principles and | direction finder. 


ideals. As head of the organization, 
he can do no less than devote himself 
wholly to its affairs. 

Because of important work that I have 
in hand at present, it would not be 
possible for*me to give the exclusive at- 
tention to this task which efficient leader- 
ship demands. I am, therefore, com- 
pelled to deny myself the opportunity 
for an honor that might well crown the 
career of any soldier. 

I am not a candidate for the office 
and have not authorized the use of ‘my 
name in that connection. I shall te con- 
tent to serve in,the ranks. 

Thanking you for the confidence which 
your action implies, I pledge anew my 
loyalty to the Legion and my support 
to the man who may be chosen National 
Commander. 

Faithfully yours, 

JOHN J. PERSHING. 
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Utilization of Radio Devices is Declared 
Indispensable to Safety of Air Navigation 


Bureau of Standards Engineer Discusses Possibilities of 
Wireless Contact With Airplanes. 


Dr. J. H. Dellinger, Chief of the Radio 
Laboratory Division of the Bureau of 
Standards, declared radio aids are in- 


dispensable to the safety of air naviga- | 


tion, in a recent address before the Aero- 
nautical Division of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, in Phila- 
delphia. 
which began in the issue of September 
18, is herewith concluded: 


Marker Beacons—A directive beacon 
of the type I have described is sufficiently 


The full text of his address, ! 


well developed to insure that it will be | 


used on the civil airways of the United 
States. It serves effectively to 
the aviator along his course. 
ject to the limitation, however, that it 
gives no indication as to the distance 
covered or as to the particular part of 


guide | 
It is sub- | 


out by radio beacons would have no use 
for direction finders. Those which fly 
over courses not provided with the bea- 
cons, however, will find radio direction 
finding a valuable aid. 
Faces Great Difficulties. 

Landing Altimeters Work with aids 
to airplane navigation has first, last, and 
all the time the problem of landing as 
its chief difficulty. Much thought and 
experiment have been spent on methods 
to facilitate landing in fog, but I find 
that aviators declare that no mechan- 


ical instrument could ever give them suf- | 


ficient confidence to make an actual 
landing when the ground was invisible. 


| The radio beacon can guide a pilot to the 
| landing field, its location and outline can 


the route which is passed at any given | 


time. This lack can be remedied by the 
establishment of very low-power radio 
transmitting stations at intermediate 
points to serve as localizers or markers 
of those points.. These low-power non- 
directional beacons will give a charac- 
teristic signal which will be heard and 
recognized by the aviator during a short 
interval when he is near and over these 
beacons. They will not mark a line of 
direction, but simply mark a distance 


| indicating to him 


| of descent and actual landing. 


somewhat as mile posts o@ an ordinary | 


road. 
outfits are being designed for this de- 


Very simple radio transmitting | was developed by the Bureau of St&and- 


vice and it is believed that they will sup- | 
plement the directive radio beacon in a | 


most effective way. 
Serves in General Way. 
Field Localizers 
con‘ will adequately direct flight along 
the course, it does not in its present form 
provide a positive means of determining 
the exact location of the landing field or 
of landing in fog. It serves in a gen- 
eral way as a field localizer since the 
width of the equisignal zone grows con- 
siderably narrower as the field is ap- 
proached. 
that it can be developed or supplemented 
so that the character of the signals or of 


While the radio bea- | 


It is quite possible, however, | 


the equisignal zone shall be particular- | 


ized over the landing field and the exact 
location of the field definitely marked out. 
It is quite possible that further work on 
antenna’ systems for the beacon will ac- 
complish this desirable purpose. A sat- 
isfactory field localizer would assist the 
aviator to a position directly above the 
field and ‘direct him to a safe landing. 
A method now used, and one of which 
is capable of further development, is 
the simple one of having an: observer 
on the landing field listen for the noise 
of the airplane and estimate its height 
above the ground by the noise, sending 
this information by radio to the pilot. 
This involves utilizing the services of 
the ground personnel so that they can 
serve as the eyes or ears of the pilot 
for landing purposes. This same pro- 
cedure may perhaps be used to aid in 
keeping the aircraft on a route, through 
listening at intermediate stations and 
indicating to the flier that he is pass- 
ing a definite point or field on the route. 
Several types of @lectrical field local- 
izers have been developed in an experi- 
mental way. One of these which was 
worked out by the Bureau of Standards 
a number “of years ago at the request 
of the Air Mail Service involved the use 
of a coil of wire extending around the 


confines of the landing field carrying 500- f 


cycle alternating current. Using an 
chaniifiee, an aviator could hear 
signal when over the field up to a height 
of several thousand feet. An arrange- 
ment of smaller .coils carrying radio-fre- 
quency currents was also developed 
which accomplished about the same re- 
sult. 
Minimum of Activity. 

None of the possibilities in the way 
of field localizers have been putin prac- 
tical use. 
to all of the plans so far developed is 
that special attention or activity is re- 
quired on the part of the aviator. The 


this | 


Perhaps the chief drawback | 


object in view is so important that fur- | 


ther work should be done on this problem 
but the method which will eventually 
bé adopted must be one which requires 
very little complication of apparatus and 
a minimum of special activity on the 
part of the aviator. ; 

Direction Finders — Lighter-than-air 
craft and the larger airplanes’ will 
doubtless carry direction finders. The 
extra weight and complication preclude 
their use generally on the smaller air- 
planes. Aircraft which do carry them 
use either the simple rotating-coil type 
as used on ships or a special double- 
coil type whach has certain advantages 
in operation through interference from 
the ignition system. Fs 

Is Less Practical. 


This interference 
direction finding on airplanes less prac- 
tical than on the ground. On account of 
this there has been sme development 
of the reverse system in which direction 
finding stations: are provided at certain 
points on the ground for determining 
the position of 


and also the ex- | transmitting sets but do not carry a | 


England has two such 
stations for locating position of aircraft, 
one in the north and one in the south of 
that country. As aircraft move so fast 
it is desirable to have the aviator make 
frequent reports to the ground direction 
finders so that they can keep a plot of 
the craft’s course and know the approxi- 
mate position at all times. Trouble on 
aircraft can occur so quickly that in 
some cases the flyer would énly to able 
to report that he was landing; there 
would be no time for a bearing and it 
would\be'necessary to send aid or search 


in accordance with the plotted course. | 


In some cases the reports would merely 
cease, and failure to arrive in due time 
would make the plot a valuable refer- 
ence point. 

The use of direction finders is an al- 
ternative to the directive beacon system 
which I previously described. Aircraft 
which travel only fixed courses marked 


| wave reflection. 


| Two wire 


| nection with air navigation. 








necessarily mékes | 


| 


aircraft which have | 





be given him by a field localizer device, 
but there still remains the problem of 
the exact distance 
above ground during the last few feet 
Various 
methods have been proposed or tried to 
give an indication#®f the exact distance 
above ground during this critical period 
when the airplane is settling to earth. 
All the methods offer great difficul- 
ties. They include electrical capacity 
variation, sound reflection, and radio 
The first of these is 
known as the capacity altimeter. It 


ards and the Air Service in 1922 and 
is as promising as anything now known. 
structures are provided on 
the airplane supported as far apart as 
possible from the ends of the ‘wings 
and as far below the airplane as 
feasible; and the instrument utilizes the 
variation of electrical capacity between 
these two structures as the ground is 
approached. The variation of capacity 
produces variations in tuning of a radio 
circuit, which is indicated by an instru- 
ment. This instrument can be cali- 
brated in feet above ground and is 
effective in the critical range between 
ground level and some 30 or 40 feet 
up. It is still a question, however, 
whether the additional complication of 
the aircraft receiving equipment and 
the delicacy of this type of measure- 
ment will permit this to be developed 
into a practical operating method. 
Deals Only With Aircraft. 
Conclusion—The foregoing has dealt 
only with the direct use of radio in con- 
nection with aircraft operation. The 
subject of the necessary communication 


| between airports and other points on 


the ground in connection with aircraft 
operation is conceived as an entirely sep- 
arate subject. In principle such com- 
munication can be done entirely by 
means of wire telegraphy and telephony 


! and radio would not necessarily be re- 


quired at all. The uses of radio which 
I have sketched are uses to which noth- 


| ing except radio is adapted. 


In carrying out its newly assigned 
responsibilities to provide aids to air 


| navigation on the civil airways, the De- 


partment of Commerce has concluded 
that raido aids are indispensable. As 
the first step in establishing these radio 
aids the Bureau of Standards is at pres- 
ent engaged in setting up a model in- 
stallation. In connection with this, ex- 
perimental research work is being un- 
dertaken on those features of the radio 
aids which are not yet available in suf- 
ficiently perfected form. 
Holds Stations Vital. 

It is clear that the airways must be 
provided with a system of radio tele- 
phone transmitting stations and direc- 
tive beacons at certain intervals: At 
smaller intervals between the directive 
beacoris, probably every 25 miles, are 
to be located the marker beacons. It is 


| not yet certain whether the beacons will 


operate by means of an audible or a 
visual signal on the airplane, and the 
determination of this is one of the prin- 
cipal objects of the investigation now 
in progyess. 

It would be impossible to prophesy 
the limit of possibilities of radio in con- 
In_ addi- 
tion to radio telephony, the directiveabea- 
con, and the marker beacon, there re- 
main the further possibilities of field 
localizers, direction finders and landing 
altimeters. They all offer difficulties but 
will doubtless be,eventually worked out 
and adapted in various forms to air- 
craft use. In any event, there is every 
reason to believe that radio will have 
a steadily increasing part in expedit- 
ing, and increasing the safety of, air 
navigation. 


Cableship Services 


Given Appreciation 


Dellwood and Crew Praised 
For Work in Laying 
Commeréial Line. 


The Army cableship Dellwood recently 
completed a piece of commercial work 
for the Puget Sound Light & \ Power 
Company, and its crew has been praised 
by the officers of.the company, accord- 
ing to announcement of the Department 
of War. 

The Dellwood, which is the only deep- 


| sea cable ship under the American flag, 


was authorized to do the work under 


| the provisions of the law that allow 


Army equipment to be used in such work 
when it does not compete with private 
interests. 

The full text of the announcement is 
as follows: 

The S®eretary of War has received a 
letter from John F. Miller, Representa- 
tive in Congress from Seattle, Wash., 
with which Representative Miller en- 
closed a communication from R. M. Boy- 
kin, manager of the Puget Sound Light 
& Power Company, Seattle, in which Mr. 
Boykin expressed his appreciation for 








| ventions which have added to the 
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Science 


World Putting Ear 
To Radio, Declares’ 
Notice on Markets 


Stations Recorded as Being: 
in Operation in All Cor-* 
ners, With United 
States Leading. 


Radio’s increastng popularity throughs) 
out the worlfl is noted in a study of thé 
world’s radio markets just issued by the 
Department of Commerce. While the: 
United States is shown to remain 8 
preme in the radio field——possessing 
three-fifths of the world’s broadcasting 


| stations and five times more receiving. 


sets in use than any other country—thé 
survey points out that foreign nations 
are awakening to the immense possibil= 
ities of radio as a medium of educatid® 
and entertainment. ‘ 
Radio equipment exported from th 
United States last year was valued 
more than $10,000,000 and the figure’ 


| expected to be even higher for this yédt? 


according to the Department of Come 
merce. This was 10 times the export 
figure for 1921. adh 

The full text of the department’s states 
ment follows: A 


Broadcasting stations, according to thé 
report, are now operating in every cor 
ner of Europe, and there are stations m 
the larger cities of South Americaj 
Australia and South Africa. Japan aft 
India in Asia also have broadcasting 
stations, although radio development nat- 
urally has not been so great in those 
countries as in other parts of the world? 
These broadcasting stations range “itt 
power from 16,000 watts at Daventry, 
England—a_ super-station built for for- 
eign broadcasting—to numerous smaller 
nations of 1,000 watts and less scat- 
tered throughout the world. : 

License Fees Charged. : 

The United States is the only impor 
tant country where the radio fan can 
listen in free of charge. License fees 
exist in almost every country, rang- 
ing from the nominal one franc per yeu 
in France to $18 in Salvador and $13*iff 
Lithuania. In the British Isles the fee 
is 10 shillings; in Sweden about $2.70; 
Japan’s fee is 80 cents; and the Uniti 
of South Africa, $1.25. 7 

Along with license fees in many coun- 
tries there exists rules and regulation§ 
of various kinds in connection with radid 
broadcasting and reception. In Greece} 
for example, only a Greek can own a 
radio set and even he is subject to Gov- 
ernment restrictions; Germany does not 
allow persons of Slav origin to owt 
radio sets; the Latin American countries 
have also numerous regulations which 
must be observed by radio operators, 

‘Next to the United States, the report 
shows, the United Kingdom has gone the 
furthest in radio development with 356 
ets per thousand population. Sweden 
ranks next with 30.3 sets per thousand 
population, followed by the Union of 
South Africa, Denmark, Austria, Ger. 
many and France. The development of 
radio in Sweden has been outstanding, 
the report reveals. Up to about the bez 
ginning of 1924 there was practically no 
market at all for radio equipments 
largely because of the total lack of 
gerne and Government restric: 
tions. On March 31 last not far from 
200,000 sets were licensed throughout the 
country. 

Attention Given to Music. 

The type of matter broadcasted from 
the various foreign stations varieg 
widely. Much attention is given to 
music and there is a general absence’of 
“jazz.” The programs differ from those 
of this country in that much more af 
tention is given to current news and 
there is a tendency in some sections to 
use the radio for advertising. In Brazil 
a radio society is preparing to broadcast 
daily for the benefit of the wealthy 
planters in the State of Sao Paulo all 
the latest coffee news together with quo- 
tations. ; 

In northern and central Europe the 
climate is ideal for continuous radio re. 
ception. The German in Berlin can tune 
in without trouble and listen to a musical 
program broadcasted froni Rome; get 
ting Paris is no feat at all, and the sta- 
tions of northern Europe may be easil 
heard. The Frenchman and the English-° 
man likewise find the whole of Europe 
at their beck and call. The rapid de- 
velopment of radio indicates that it is 
following the course of the automobile, 
the phonograph, and other modern jn- 


pleas- 
Plane, Said to Be World's 
Largest, Tested im France 


ure and comfort of mankind. 


A five-motor hydroplane, said to be the 
largest and heaviest in the world, was 
given a_ flying test at St. Nazaire, 
France, on August 21, and after flying 
for a half hour in a gusty* wind made-a 
safe return to its base, H. H. Kelly, 
American Trade Commissioner at Paris, 
states in a recent mail report to the De 
partment of Commerce. 

The machine, according to Mr, Kelly, 
was built in the Penhoet shops and isa 
monoplane with a total weight of sevep-— 
tem and one-half tons, of which fi 
tons represent the useful load. Ba 
of its five engines is of 420 horsepower. — 
Its total wing spread is about 130 f 
and its length from nose to tail is 90 
feet. The cabin has places for 20 pas- 
sengers. ia 
a eroreeennenetenan 
“Dellwood” and its Army personnel in 
the laying of a submarine electric power 
cable from Richmond Beach to Presi- 
dent’s Point on the Olympic Peninsula. 

The cableship “Dellwood,” owned and 
operated by the Signal Corps of the 
Army, and which recently laid the new 
Alaskan-Seattle cable, is the only deep- 
sea cableship under the United States 


the services rendered by the cableship | flag. 
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Court Allows Priority on 

Stock in Hand at Time of 

Bankruptcy of 
Mortgagor. 

Zee tue Matrer or Craniss E. Bavance, 

~ SBanxevet; Hresen, Houwec & Co., Ap- 

RELLANT, V. Samuel BLANN AND JACOB 

Cappen, TRUSTEE, APPELLEES, CIRCUIT 

Covrt or Apreas, 7TH Circurt, No. 3713. 

A chattel mortgage upon a stock of 
Store goods, providing that mortgagor 
Should retain possession of and have the 
use of the mortgaged property, re- 

mained a lien on the stock of merchandise 
finally on hand when the mortgagor be- 
came bankrupt, although the goods orig- 
imally in stock when the mortgage was 
given had been largely disposed of and 
replaced by new goods in the ordinary 
e@ourse of trade, the Circuit Court of 
Appeals held in this appeal from the 
order of the District Court, Indiana, 
which was affirmed. 

The full text of the case follows: 

Before Alschuler, Evans and Ander- 
son, Circuit Judges: Alschuler, Circuit 
Judge: 

One Ballance owned a stock of mer- 
chandise and fixtures kept in a store in 
Oaktown, Indiana, where he had long 
earried on a regular mercantile business. 
June 22, 1923, owing the Oaktown bank 
$5,600, and one Haughton $1,500, he gave 
the bank notes due in six months and 
Haughton a note due in 18 months, ap- 
pellee Blann signing each as surety. 

Mortgage Given on Stock. 

To secure Blann on his endorsement 
Ballance gave him a chattel mortgage, 
which was shortly afterwards recorded, 
on “the following described personal 
property, to wit: A general line of 
mierchandise consisting of dry goods, 
groceries, notions, canned goods, scales, 
counters, safe, fixtures, and all other 
articles of every kind, character and de- 
scription now. in or hereafter placed in 
store of the mortgagor on Bond Street 
in the town of Oaktown, Knox County, 
Indiana.” 

The mortgage provided that “Said 
Ballance shall retain possession of and 
fhave the use of said property until said 
notes hereby secured shall become due.” 

Ballance continued to carry on the 
business. Most of the mortgaged mer- 
chandise was sold and other merchan- 
dise was purchased to replace it. Octo- 
ber 31, 1924, he was adjudged a volun- 

tary bankrupt. 

The evidence tended to show that the 
stock of goods and fixtures on hand when 
it was given was worth about $15,000, 
and that at time of bankruptcy all of 
those goods had been sold except about 
$1,200, and at time of bankruptcy that 
on hand was worth about $11,000. The 
sales during the period aggregate about 
$45,000. 

Blann, who was a salesman in the 
store during all the time, was required 
to make good his undertaking of surety 
and paid nearly the full amount of the 
notes, and he is claiming under his mort- 
age priority as to the merchandise and 
fixtures in the store at time of bank- 
ruptcy. Overruling the referee, who dis- 
allowed the claim, the District Court al- 
lowed it, giving it priority. 

For appellant it is not contended that 
under the law of Indiana the mortgage 
upon this stock of merchandise of a going 
business is void, but it is insisted that 
upon the sale of the mortgaged goods 
the proceeds should be applied or con- 
sidered as having been applied upon the 
mortgage debt. In general the principle 
of this contention is sound as applicable 
to Indiana chattel mortgages, but the 
principle will not be applied where the 
facts do not warrant. 


Meaning of Provisions. 

The mortgage in question authorized 
the mortgagor to retain and have the 
use of the mortgaged property, and made 
the mortgage a lien upon after-acquired 
merchandise which was brought into the 
store. From these provisions it is fairly 
to be inferred that the indicated use was 
such as one conducting a store would 
make of the stock in trade. 


The intended or contemplated use was 


surely not that the mortgagor might | 
wear the apparel or consume the gro- | 


ceries, but the use intended was evi- 
dently that of selling the goods in the 
usual course of trade, and, 
with the other clause, indicated that 
other merchandise might be purchased 
and paid for with the proceeds of the 
sales, and that the mortgage should be 


alien upon such after-acquired property. | 


If this were not so, these clauses would 
have no meaning. 

Such a use does not of itself impair 
the validity of an Indiana chattel mort- 
gage, nor require .pplication on the 
mortgage debt of the proceeds of sales 
as made. Vermillion v. National Bank 
of Greencastle, 59 Ind. App. 35. 

We gather from the record that this 
is what was here done. Appellee was 
| gelling this $15,000 stock of mortgaged 
| mérchandise in usual course of trade, 


replenishing his stock by new purchases, | 


. paying the store expenses and some of 
_ the merchandise bills, and after a year 
"pr more has on hand a stock of about 
> $11,000, of which only about $1,000 was 
of the originally mortgaged merchandise 
rring fixtures). 
"Under this state of facts the mort- 
age remained a lien on the stock of 
merchandise finally on hand, for the full 
amount of the mortgaged debt, unless 
it appears from the evidence that the 
mortgagor has taken nto himself or 
otherwise disposed of, proceeds of the 
mortgaged goods which are not repre- 


sented by the goods on hand at time of | 


bankruptcy, and the expenses of con- 
ducting the business—a state of facts 
which the record before us does not dis- 
close. ‘There is no evidence that the 
» Mortgagor benefited by the proceeds of 


| ne 


eo 
w 


in connection | 
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Held Association for Tax Purposes 


General Counsel of Bureau of Internal Revenue Renders 
Opinion Again st Taxpayer. 


c 


c. 


G. M. 535; V-37-2908. 


General Counsel A. W. Gregg, of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, has ren- 
dered an opinion as to whether a cer- 
tain bank is a partnership or associa- 
tion. The full text of the decision 
follows: 


An opinion is requested as to whether 
the M Bank is to be considered a 
partnership or association for income 
tax purposes for the taxable periods 
prior to its incorporation. 

Rules of Organization. 

Prior to July —, 192—, at which date 
in 188— in the State of Indiana. The 
a private banking institution organized 
in 788— in the State of Indiana. The 
so-called articles of partnership pro- 
vide that the management of the bank 
should be under the control of the direc- 
tors; that capital stock should be issued 
in the amount of 50x dollars at a par 
value of dollars per share; that 
expenses and losses should be borne and 
profits divided in proportion to the stock 
held by members of the organization; 
that shares should be transferable only 
upon the books of the organization with 
the limitations that mo member could 
transfer his shares if he was in debt 
to the bank without the consent of the 
directors, and that no sale or transfer 
of shares could be made to a person not 
a member unless the shares were first of- 
fered to the members of the organiza- 
tion at a fair value to be determined by 
the directors; and that death of a share- 
holder should not dissolve the firm, but 
that in case of death the directors should 
determine the value of the interest of 
the deceased member and pay his per- 
sonal representative for such interest 
unless provision had been made by will 
that the interest of such deceased mem- 
ber should continue, in which case the 
beneficiary under the will could become 
a member of the organization by signing 
the “articles of partnership.” 

It is the taxpayer’s contention that 
prior to its incorporation it is to be 
treated as a partnership for Federal in- 
come tax purposes. This argument is 
based upon the fact that under the laws 
of Indiana banks organized as was the 
taxpayer prior 
held to be partnerships and that under 
article 1503 of Regulations 45, 62, and 
65 ‘“‘partnership banks” which restrict 
the sale or transfer of the interests of 
its members by requiring the consent of 


| members 


| statute. 
of whose members can not be so trans- | 


| 


which is conducted by trustees or direc- 
tors and officers without the active par- 


| ticipation of all the members as such, 
| is an association and not a partnership. 


A partnership bank conducted like a cor- 
poration and go organized that the in- 
terests of its members may be trans- 
ferred without the consent of the other 
is. a joint-stock company or 
assosiation within the meaning of the 
A partnership bank the interest 


ferred is a partnership. 
All Elements Considered. 
In order to determine the character 
of an organization for Federal income 


| tax purposes all elements must be taken 


into consideration. Thus the provision 
in the so-called “articles of partnership” 


| restricting the free transfer of shares 


to its incorporation are | 


the remaining members to the sale or | 


transfer of such interests are held to be 
partnerships. 

It is to be noted that the so-called 
articles of partnership provide that the 
death of a member will not dissolve the 
firm, but that in case of death the direc- 
tors will determine the value of the 
share of the deceased member and pay 
his personal representatives, unless pro- 
vision has been made by the will that 
the interest of such deceased member 
shall be continued, in which case the 
beneficiary under the will may become a 
member by signing the “articles of part- 
nership.” 

The general rule and the weight of 
authority is that the death of a partner 
works a dissolution of the firm, but there 
is no reason why the business of the 
partnership can not be continued after 
the death of a partner if the proper pro- 
vision is made in the articles of co-part- 
nership or in the will of the deceased 
partner. (Rowley, Modern Law of Part- 
nership, 808.) In such case the heirs or 
legal representatives take the place of 
the deceased partner (Rand v. Wright, 
141 Ind., 226; 39 N. E., 447; Hornaday 
v. Cowgill (Ind.), 101 N. E., 1030) and 
the parnership business is continued, al- 
though technically the partnership has 
been dissolved by the death of a partner 
and a new partnership organized upon 
the consent of the legal representatives 
or heirs to take the deceased partner’s 
place and their admission into the firm 
by the remaining members. The mere 
fact that the organization involved here 
made provision for the continuance of 
its business in case of the death of a 
member in no way militates against its 
character as a partnership, nor, con- 
versely, does such a provision determine 
the character of an organization as a 
partnership. 


Partners Given Preference. 
Clause 13 of the 
ment provides: 
“If any partner should wish to sell 
or transfer his shares in said firm the 


partnership agree- 


Same at their fair value to be ascer- 
tained by the directors, and to that end 
said partners who may wish to purchase 
said shares shall have a preference over 
any other person.’ 

This is merely a restatement of the 
general rule that— 

“In the absence of an agreement, a 
partner, although he has the power to 
dissolve the partnership, can not divest 
himself of his connection with the firm 
without the consent of his copartners 
nor make an assignee of his interest a 
member of the firm without such consent. 
(Wrightington). Unincorporated Asso- 
ciations and Business Trusts. 2nd ed., p- 
| 150.)” 

Article 1503 of Regulations 
65 provides: 

Art. 1503. Association distinguished 
from partnership.—An organization the 
membership interests in which are trans- 
ferable without the consent of all the 
members, however the transfer may be 
otherwise restricted, and the business of 


45, 62, and 





the sales, or, otherwise than as 
cated, withdrew any part thereof. 
Under the facts disclosed by the rec- 
ord there is no basis for requiring the 
mortgage debt to be considered extin- 
guished or reduced as against the other 
creditors, and we are net warranted in 
disturbing the order of the District 
Court, which is accordingly affirmed, 
August 27, 1926, 


| board 
other partners shall have a right to buy | 


and the provision that the death of a 
member will not dissolve the firm are 
only two out of a number of elements 
which determine the character of a par- 
ticular organization. In its brief the 


taxpayer lays considerable stress upon | 
' accepted the counter proposal and there 


the fact that shares or interests of the 
firm must be first offered to the remain- 
ing members before a retiring member 
may sell to a third person. Argument 


is made that the restriction on the sale | 
| cause. 


of stock places the organization involved 


here clearly within article 1503 of Reg- | / 
leuit Judges: " 
| the United States District Court for the 


ulations 45, 62, and 65. 

In the case of Burk-Waggoner Oil As- 
sociation v. Hopkins (46 Sup. Ct. 48) the 
Supreme Court of the United 
said; 

“The term partnership as used in these 


sections obviously refers only to ordinary | 
Unincorporated joint-stock | 


partnerships. 
associations, although technically part- 
nerships under the law of many States, 
are not in common parlance referred to 
as such. 
ital stock divided into shares represented 
by certificates only upon the books of 
the company, manage their affairs by a 


board of directors and executive officers, | 


and conduct their business in the gen- 
eral form and mode of procedure of a 
corporation. Because of this resem- 
blance in form and effectivenéss, these 
business organizations are subjected by 
the act to these taxes as corporations. 
“The claim that the act, if so con- 
strued, violates the Constitution is also 
unsound. It is true that Congress can 
not make a thing income which is not 
so in fact. But the thing to which the 
tax was here applied is confessedly in- 


come earned in the name of the associa- | 
is true that Congress can not | 


tion. It 
convert into a corporation an organi- 
zation which by the law of its State is 
deemed to be a partnership. But noth- 
ing in the Constitution precludes Con- 
gress from taxing as a corporation an 
association which, although unincorpo- 
rated, transacts its business as if it were 
incorporated. 

“The power of Congress so to 
associations is not affected by the fact 
that, under the law-of a particular State, 
the association can not hold title to 
property, or that its shareholders are 
individually liable for the association’s 
debts, or that it is not recognized as a 
legal entity. Neither the conception of 
unincorporated associations 
under the local law, nor 
under 
shareholders, nor their relation to each 
other and to outsiders, is of legal sig- 
nificance as bearing upon the power of 
Congress to determine how and at what 
rate the income of the joint enterprise 
shall be taxed.” 

Sees Form of Corporation. 

In the opinion of this office the fact 
that the taxpayer exercises control over 
the admission of new members by re- 
striction on the sale of its stock, as set 
out in clause 13 of the so-called partner- 
ship agreement, does not take it out of 
the statement of the Supreme Court 
quoted above in relation to organizations 
which conduct their business in the gen- 
eral form and mode of a corporation. 
Many corporations restrict the sale of 


the relation 


their stock, vertheless i : 
stock, but are nevertheless corpora | spondent’s silence, 


tions, provided that the elements neces- 
sary to the existence of a corporate en- 
tity are present. 

So in the instant case all of the ele- 
ments involved in the organization and 
management of the firm must be taken 
into consideration in determining its 
character for Federal income tax pur- 
poses. 
its incorporation the management and 
control of the bank was given to a 
of directors; that the bank had 
a fixed capital stock divided into shares 
transferable only upon its books; that 
it conducted its business in the general 


death or retirement of a member would 
not effect a dissolution. From the fore- 
going, it is obvious that the taxpayer 
is not an “ordinary partnership”’ 


in the case quoted above. It follows, 
therefore, that the taxpayer should be 
taxed as an association for the periods 
involved here. 

The fact that shares or interests of a 
member of the firm must first be offered 
to the remaining members before a re- 
tiring member may*sell to a third per- 
son does not prevent a transfer of the 


| shares or interests without the consent 


of other members. In the instant case 
the members of the bank were merely 


given a preference over outside pur- | 


chasers of interests of any withdraw- 


| ing member or members, and, there was 


indi- | 
| out the consent of the other 


no provision that the intérests of the 
members may not be transferred with- 
members. 
In the opinion of this office the case 
comes clearly within next to the last 
sentence of article 1503 of Regulations 
45, 62, and 65. The last sentence of 
said article, reading “A partnership 
bank the interests of whose 


| can not be so transferred is a partner- 


ship,” is not therefore applicable. 


Penalties 


States | @ f Moca 
| libelant, upon a libel for injuries caused 








tax | 


prevailing | 


| city’s 


It is to be noted that prior to | 


as that | 
term was used by the Supreme Court | 


members | 





Libel 


Oi Conia Penalized 
By-Court Decision 


Loss of One-Third Interest 
Awarded for Injury to 
Law Decreed by 
Ruling. 

City of NEw York, LIBELLANT-APPELLEE, V. 
Ciyps LIGHTERAGE Co., INC., RESPONDENT- 
APPELLANT, Circuit CoURT OF 2D 


Circuit, No. 367. 
The appellant in this 


APPEALS, 


case made a 


| demand for an increased rate for use 


of its tug for towing scows of the City 
of New York; the city replying agreed 
to the increase with, however, other 
amendments of their previous contract, 
including the assumption of liability by 
the appellant for damages resulting 
from collisions. 

The appellant did not reply verbally, 
but by continuing to send its tug for 
daily orders and by accepting the in- 
creased pay, the District Court, South- 
ern District of New York, held that it 


was a new contract; in reviewing the 
decree, the appellate court affirmed it, 
with a modification penalizing the ap- 
pellee for laggardly conduct of its 


Before Rogers, Hough and Hand, Cir- 
Apr al from a -aecree of 


(God- 
the 


Southern District of New York 


dard, J., presiding), in favor of 


to one of the libelant’s scows while in 

tow of the respondent’s tug. 
Contract Modified. 

September 18, 1918, the 


On libelant 


agreed with the respondent to pay $125 | 
| a day 
They have usually a fixed cap- | 


“daily” for 12 hours’ service of 
a tug to tow barges and scows in New 
York Harbor; time and a half for any 
time over 12 hours. The contract was 
to “continue’ from day 
ther notice, and may be terminated at 
any time by either party upon 24 hours’ 
written notice.” 

On November 8, 1918, 
referring to an earlier 
asked the libelant for 
the contract, by, which it should receive 


the respondent, 
oral agreement, 


| time and a half for every seventh day’s 


work. On November 16, 1918, the libel- 
ant answered, saying that the contract 
was theréby amended by increasing the 
pay to time and a half on Sundays and 


| adding that the “agreement is further 


amended by the addition of the follow- 
ing clauses.” 

Among these was this: “You are to 
assume entire responsibility for the 
scows and vessels turned over to you by 


' this department for towing, and agree to 
| indemnify the city against all claims for 


damages from the owners of said scows, 
or from the owners of other vessels or 
property which may be damaged by col- 
lisions between scows and vessels with 
other vessels, while the same are under 
your control and in your custody. 

“This likewise applies to city-owned 
scows which are turned over to you for 
towing. * * Please confirm our un- 
derstanding of this matter.” 


The respondent received this letter, 


to day until fur- | 


| the 


Customs Rulings 


‘At, Staremenrs Henere ‘Are Grven on Orrrciat Avtsorrrr ONLY 
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Razor Stropper 


Rejected as Adoption of Prior Art 


Decision of Examiner Upheld on Appeal to Board on Cita- 


tion of Other Devices. 


HOLTZMAN, JOHN, PATENT No. 15992386: 
APPEAL No. 10895: Boarp or Ex- 
AMINERS, PATENT OFFICE. L LLL 


Patent No. 1599236, for an improve- 
ment in a razor blade sharpening ma- 
chine, was granted to John Holtzman, 
September 7, 1926. 

On application for 
May 27, 1921, Ser. No. 473052, Appeal 
No. 10,895, was heard December 17, 
1924, by the Board of Examiners, and 
full text of their report of Jan- 


this patent, filed 


| uary 26, 1925, follows: 








holder, 


said nothing in reply, and continued to | 


send the tug daily for orders to the city 


ae .. | authorities. 
that law of the association to its | . 


On December 
in Hell 


7, 1918, a French cruiser 
Gate collided swith one of the 
scows then in tow of the tug. 

The libelant made no proof that the 
tug was at fault, wholly or in part, and 
for that reason and for that alone the 
case is to be disposed of on the assump- 
tion that the fault, if any, was entirely 
that of the cruiser. The libel is based 
on the clause quoted. 


Opinion of Court. 

Leonard J. Matteson, of New York 
City, for appellant. Charles J. Carroll, 
of. Brooklyn, and John T. Condon, of 
New York City, for appellee. Hand, Cir- 
cuit Judge (after stating the facts as 
above). 

We have no doubt of the correctness of 
Judge Goddard's ruling that the  re- 
coupled with 
ing the tug for daily orders, was an ac- 
ceptance of the terms of the libelant’s 
letter of November 16th. 

That letter was certainly not an ac- 
ceptance of the letter of November 8th; 
it would be wholly unwarranted to sep- 
arate the later amendments which it con- 
tained from that which changed the rate 
on Sundays. The letter was indeed a 
rejection of the offer of November 8th 
and a counter proposal, including the 
clause now in question, as a promise to 
be made by the respondent in considra- 
tion for the libelant’s promise te raise 


| the Sunday rate. 
form and mode of a corporation; and | 

that it provided for a continuity of ex- | 
| istence by making provision that the | 


The respondent’s 
counter proposal 
upon its silence, 
cumstances that 
have been enough. 
more than that when, without protest, it 
continued daily to send the tug for 
orders. 

That could have had no other meaning 
than that the proposal was satisfactory, 
as unquestionably it was in respect of 
the increased pay. The libelant, 
course, became liable for that, which 
could not have been, unless the tender of 
the tug was an acceptance. 

But plainly the respondent could not 
cut the promise in parts, accepting the 
increased pay and rejecting those prom- 
ises which were its consideration. 


. acceptance of that 
does not rest merely 
though under the cir- 
perhaps might alone 


| 
We are not clear that the respondent, is ] 
| the respondent may not avoid it because 
If so, | 


in addition, questions the sufficiency of 
the consideration for its promise. 
the point is as ill taken as the first. 
The original agreement was for $135, 
“daily,” which includes Sunday. The 


added price was a new detriment, which | 
not already assumed; | 


the libelant had 
it was therefore a valid consideration 
for the respondent’s promise, quite inde- 
pendently of either party’s faculty of 
withdrawal on 24 hours’ notice. 

The more important question is of 
the extent of the obligation assumed. 
Zhe respondent argues, and must-argue, 


The respondent did ing negligence in the tug. Finally, the 


of | 


send- | 


Mr. Benjamin Roman, attorney for ap- 
pellant. 

This is an appeal from the decision of 
the examiner finally rejecting claims 1 
to 6 inclusive, 11, 12 and 15 to 20, in- 
clusive, of which the following will serve 
as examples: 

“1, A sharpening machine for double- 


edged razor blades having the combina- 
tion of a rotatable sharpening roll, a 


blade holder, a drive shaft, mechanism to 


rotate said roll alternately in opposite | 


directions while said shaft is driven in 


one direction, and said mechanism actu- 
ating said blade holder to dispose the 
four edge-sides of the blade to said roll. 

“3. A sharpening machine for double- 
edged razor blades having the combina- 
tion of a sharpening element, a blade 
holder, a drive-shaft, and mechanism to 
actuate said blade holder to dispose the 
four edge sides of the blade to said ele- 
ment while said shaft is driven in one 
direction. 

“4. A sharpening machine for double- 
edged razor blades having the combina- 
tion of a rotatable sharpening roll, a 
blade holder, a drive-shaft, mechanism to 
rotate said roll alternately in opposite 
directions while said shaft is driven in 
one direction, and said mechanism actu- 
ating said blade holder to dispose the 
four edge sides of the blade to said roll; 
said four edge-sides being sharpened in 


| the order of first one side, then the diag- 


a modification of | onally opposite side, then the side adja- 


cent said diagonally opposite side, and 
then the last side. 
“18. A sharpening.machine for double- 


| edged blades having the combination of 


a sharpening element, a blade holder ele- 
ment, mechanism for actuating said ele- 
ments so as to apply all four edge-sides 
of the blade to said sharpening element, 
and driving means operable in one direc- 
tion only for actuating said mechanism. 

“19. A sharpening machine for double- 
edged razor blades having the combina- 
tion of a sharpening element, a blade 
and mechanism to cause said 
blade holder to impart predetermined 
equal alternate disposals of the indi- 
vidual four edge-sides of the blade to 


said element.” 


The references relied upon are: Ca- 
tucci, 1,084,694, January 20, 1914; Muth, 
1,048,571, December 31, 1912; Fair- 
weather (Br.), 18,211, August 1, 1914. 

Claims Held Functional. 

Claims 1 to 6 inclusive, 11, 12 and 15 
to 20 inclusive were rejected on Catucci, 
in view of either.Muth or Fairweather. 
The operation of applicant’s device and 
the reference is fully explained in the 
examiner’s statement and, as none of 
the claims are limited to any specific 
construction but are largely functional 
in character, we can consider the grounds 
of rejection without more than a gen- 
eral reference to the mode of operation 
of said devices. 

In appellant’s stropping machine, 
stropping roll 2 is given two rotations 
in one direction and two in the opposite 
direction while the driving crank 10 
moves always in the same direction. The 
that it was subjected only to ilability 
for negligence. If so, the whole con- 
tract was meaningless, because the tug 
was liable for negligence in any case. 

The contract covered three kinds of 
loss to the city—liability to vessels not 
in tow of the tug; liability to the owners 


| of scows in tow and chartered by the 
| city; damage to scows in tow and owned 





by the city. 

In respect of the first kind of damage, 
the city’s scows, whether owned or 
charter, might be at fault in a colli- 
sion, either wholly or in part. 
natural for the city to wish to avoid 
such questions, notoriously difficult of 
solution, and to ask the tug to pay all 
such losses as might be established 
against its vessels while in tow. 

Next, as to scows on charter, the li- 
belant might be liable under the char- 
ters beyond its liability for negligent 
towage; if so, the contract would ab- 
solve it, and avoid any question of prov- 
its own 


city might suffer injury to 


barge from a collision. 
It was again natural to require the | 


respondent to assume the burden of 
throwing the loss upon the other party 
to the collision, if there was one. Prima 
facie it stood charged. Unless the con- 
tract meant this, it meant nothing. 

While we do not rely on the precise 
words used, the phrase “assume entire 
responsibility” seems as apt as any to 
express the purpose of the parties. 

Delay is Realized. 
The liability appears to us plain, and 


it was inconsiderately assumed. How- 
ever, the delays in prosecuting the cause 
were extravagant. 

The libelant allowed the respondent 
nearly 14 months to answer and took 
seven months to put the cause on the 
calendar. Again, it took 10 months to 
agree to the damages. 

If proctors consent to conduct their 
causes in so laggardly a fashion, we 


have often said that we would penalize ! 
Only two-thirds of the interest 


them. 
included in the decree is allowed, 





the | 


on | 


It was | e s 
| fore entitled to claim it broadly. 








Decree is modified, and, as modified, 
affirmed. 

Judge Rogers, through illness, was un- 
able to take part in the decision of this 
case. 
stropping roll 2 is cut away on one side 
and at the end of each revolution, the 
blade holder 20 reverses, with the result 
that the stropping roll operates first on 
one side of an edge of the blade, then 
on the diagonally opposite side, then on 
the other side of the same edge and 
finally on the opposite side of the origi- 
nal edge. 

In the Catucci patent, the stropping 
roll is cut away on one side and the 
blade holder reverses at each revolution, 
as in applicant’s device. There is no 
mechanical device for causing the strop- 
ping roll to make two revolutions and 
then reverse to make two revolutions in 
the opposite direction, but such operation 
must be accomplished, if at all, by the 
volition of the operator. It is, however, 
clear from the description in his speci- 
fication that in order to perform equal 
work on each edge of the blade, this 


would be the proper mode of operation. 
The specification does not clearly say 
that it would be operated in this way 
but says on page 2, lines 101-105 that; 

“The operation of the device is as fol- 
lows: The razor blade having been 
clamped in position, the operator turns 
the crank 23 first in one direction several 
turns, and then reverses the direction.” 

What we mean to say is that it would 
be clear to anyone that two turns in one 
direction and two: in the opposite di- 
rection is what would be required to 
accomplish the proper cycle of opera- 
tion to give an equal number of strokes 
to each edge of the blade. 

Requires Close Attention. 

To operate the machine in this man- 
ner would require close attention and 
some effort on the part of the operator, 
and it might be that he would not give 
the proper number of revolutions in each 
direction and the blade would not be 
evenly sharpened. 

What the appellant has done, there- 
fore, is not to invent a new mode of oper- 
ation but rather to provide mechanical 


| devices whereby the proper operation of 


the Catucci machine shall be automati- 
cally carried out. The idea of automat- 
ically reversing the direction of revolu- 
tion of the stropping roll so as to give 
an equal number of strokes to each side 
of a razor blade is not new but is shown 
in the patents to Muth and Fairweather. 
It will only be necessary to discuss the 
patent to Muth in which the stropping 
roll 28 is given one revolution in each 
direction by means of the crank 37 and 
rack 40. The blade holder 104 does not 
reverse as only one edge of the. blade 
is sharpened at one time, but if a re- 
versing blade holder like that of Catucci 
were employed the stropping roll would 
make two revolutions in each direction 
which would only require that the crank 
37 be given a greater throw and the 
rack a sufficient number of teeth to ro- 
tate the pinion 41 twice at each stroke. 
The rejection by the examiner is based 
upon the ground that Catucci discloses 
the mode of operation of the stropping 
roll and blade holder which is necessary 
to operate evenly upon all four sides 
of the blade and lacks only the means 
for automatically reversing the strop- 
ping roll while Muth discloses mechan- 
ism for making this operation auto- 
matic. He holds that there would be no 
invention in applying such automatic 
reversing meas to the Catucci machine 
which could obviously be done by merely 


| placing the crank 87 of Muth on the 


crank shaft 21 of Catucci and connect- 
ing it with the stropper roll shaft 10 
by means of Muth’s rack 40 using the 
proper length of crank and proper num- 


| ber of rack teeth. 


Rejection Is Held Proper. 
The appellant urges strenuously that 


‘the operation which we have ascribed 


to the Catucci machine is not neces- 
sarily obtained and if attained at all 
is in a haphazard manner which would 
result in imperfect sharpening of the 
blades and that being the first to defi- 
nitely accomplish the result, he is there- 
We 
call attention to the fact that Muth 


| accomplishes the result with certainty, 


so far as one edge of the blade is 
concerned, and it is only necessary to 
apply his automatic reversing gear to 
the Catucci machine having the revers- 
ing blade holder, to secure the same cer- 
tainty of operation on the two edges 
of the blade. We are of the opinion 
that the, rejection was proper. 

We also wish to point out that even 
if it should be held that it did require 
invention to make the substitution in 
question, the claims are entirely too 
numerous and are largely functional in 
character. Considering claim 1 for ex- 
ample, it reads directly on Muth except 
for the final element which is a mere 
functional statement of the result de- 
sired, but with nothing to indicate how 
or by what mechanism it is -to be pro- 
duced. There is nothing inventive in 
the broad conception as this is obvious 
from the Catucci patent and the only 
field open for invention was the specific 
means whereby applicant accomplished 
the result. 

None of the claims are limited to any 
specific means and some of them are 
even more indefinite than claim 1. We 
shall not undertake to analyze each 
claim, but we are of the opinion that 
none of them define the invention as re- 
quired by Section 4888 Revised Statutes. 

The decision of’ the examiner is af- 
firmed. 

(Signed.) Frank C. Skinner, S. E. 
| Fouts, E. S. Henry, examiners-in-chief. 


Duties 


Classifications 


Wife's Earnings Held 
Taxable Separately 


Commissioner of Revenue Is 
Overruled in Including Them 
With Husband’s Income 


APPEAL oF O. S. Parrett: Boarp or Tax 

APPEALS, No. 6766; Sepr. 15, 1926. 

In this appeal from the determination 
of a deficiency of $137.92 for 1921, the 
facts were that, during 1921, the pe- 
tioner was a resident and citizen of Cali- 
fornia, married and living with his wife 
who, a graduate and} registered nurse, 
received certain income not disclosed by 
the record, for professional services ren- 
dered. In addition she received certain 
income from her separate property. She 
filed a separate income tax return for 
1921, reporting therin the income received 
from her profession and from her separate 
p.2204, col. 4) in which it was held that 
this income should have been reported 
by the petitioner. Accordingly he _ in- 
creased petitioner’s income for 1921 by 
the amount of the wife’s separate earn- 
ings and determined the deficiency here 
involved. 

The full text of the opinion follows: 

Littleton: The decision of the issue 
in this proceeding is governed by the 
decision of the Board in the Appeals 
of Estate of George W. Randall, 4 B. 
T. A. 679, (United States Daily, Index 
p. 2204, col. 4, in which it was held that 
a wife in California is permitted under 
the Revenue statute to file a separate re- 
turn of her separate earnings. 

eens for the er 


Joss Sticks Are Declared 
Free From Customs Duty 


Certain merchandise invoiced as joss 
sticks, and being used for purposes of 
religious worship, is entitled to free en- 
try under paragraph 1600 of the Tariff 
Act of 1922, the United States Customs 
Court holds in sustaining a protest of 
the Pacific Trading Co., of San Fran- 
cisco. 


On entry, the collecter at that port 
levied duty thereon as nonenumerated 
manufactured articles, at 20 per cent ad 
valorem under paragraph 1459 of the 
said tariff act. This classification is re- 
versed by Judge Young, who holds the 
articles in question to be free of duty as 
joss sticks. 

(Protest 533-G-27508). 


Importer Granted Relief 
As to Duty on Clock Sets 


A decision just handed down by the 
United States Customs Court sustains a 
protest filed by B. Altman & Co., against 
the collector’s assessment of duty on 
certain clocks with movements having 
15 jewels, and so-called lighters, com- 
prising a set. On entry, the sets in 
question were taxed at $4 each and 45 
per cent ad valorem under the provi- 
sions of paragraph 368, tariff act of 1922. 

Judge Fischer, in finding in favor of 
the importers holds that the clocks were 
properly assessed by the collector, but 
that the lighters should have heen as- 
sessed as articles in chief value of metal, 
not specially provided for, at 40 per cent 
ad valorem under paragraph 399, as 
claimed. 

(Protest 80566-G-37585-24). 


Duty Is Ordered Reduced 
On Textbooks for Children 


Certain children’s history textbooks, 
entered at the port of Boston by Little, 
Brown & Co., are held by the United 
States Customs Court to have been er- 
roneously returned for duty at the rate 
of 25 per cent ad valorem under para- 
graph 1310, tariff act of 1922. 


The importers, in challenging this 
classification, contended for duty at but 
15 per cent ad valorem under said para- 
graph 1310, as books of bona fide for- 
eign authorship. This contention is up- 
held by Judge Fischer, who sets aside 
the collector’s assessment at the higher 
rate. 

(Protest 99127-G-13337.) 


Clocks Without Jewels 
Assessed at Lower Duty 


In a decision just handed down, sus- 
taining a protest of the Syndicate Trad- 
ing Co:, the United States Customs Court 
at New York rules that certain clocks 
without jewels in the escapement, valued 
at between $2.25 and $5 each, were er- 
roneously returned for duty at the rate 
of $2 each and 45 per cent ad valorem. 
Duty should have béen taken, Judge 
Fischer finds, at the rate of but $1 each 
and 45 per cent ad valorem under para- 
graph 368 of the Tariff Act of 1922, as 
claimed by the protestant. 

(Protest 76240- G-25895-24). 


Duties on Hanging Paper 
Are Put at Ten Per Cent 


The United States Customs Court at 
New York, in sustaining protests: of the 


| J. G. Praeger Co. and A. Wé Fenton, 


Inc., holds that hanging paper, not 
printed, lithographed, dyed, or colored, 
is dutiable at the rate 10 per cent ad 
valorem under paragraph 1309, tariff 
act of 1922. 

The collector’s classification of the 
said paper at the rate of 1% cents per 
pound and 20 per cent ad valorem under 
the same paragraph, is therefore re- 
versed by Judge Fischer. 

(Protests 49549-G-6342-24 and 11470 
G-27457-25). 
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States district land offices, which are 
located as follows: 
Alabama: Montgomery. 
Alaska: Anchorage, Fairbanks, Nome. 
Arizona: Phoenix. 
Arkansas: Little Rock. 
Galifornia: Los Angeles, Sacramento, 
San Francisco, Visalia. 
Colorado: Denver, Glenwood Springs, 
Pueblo. 
Florida: 
Idaho: 
d’Alene. 
Louisiana: 
Minnesota: 
Montana: 


Gainesville. 
Blackfoot, Boise, Coeur 
Baton Rouge. 

Cass Lake. 

Billings, Great Falls. 

Nebraska: Alliance. 

Nevada: Carson City, Elko. 

New Mexico: Las Cruces, Santa Fe. 

North Dakota: Bismarck. 

Oklahoma: Guthrie. 

Oregon: Lakeview, 
burg, The Dalles, Vale. 

South Dakota: Pierre, Rapid City. 

Utah: Salt Lake City, Vernal. 

Washington: Seattle, Spokane. 

Wyoming: Buffalo, Cheyenne, Evan- 
ston, Lander. 

There are no public lands in the States 
of Kentucky and Tennessee, and none 
is known to this office remaining undis- 
posed of in the States of Illinois, In- | 
diana, Iowa, Missouri, and Ohio. Smail 
areas remain in the States of Kansas, | 
Michigan, Mississippi, Wisconsin, in 
widely scattered tracts, and no descrip- 
tive lists thereof are available. Entry 
of these lands must be made at the 
General Land Office, there being no dis- 
trict offices in the States named. 

No specific descriptions of the char- 
acter of the land, climate, water, or tim- 
ber can be given by the General Land 
Office. 

Unoccupied public lands, subject to 
settlement and entry, are to be found 
in all the States west of the Mississippi 
River except Iowa and Texas. There 
is also vacant public land in the States 
of Michigan, Florida, Alabama, and Mis- 
sissippi. 


Portland, Rose- 





List of Suggestions 
Is Given in Full 


The “Suggestions” are embodied in 
Circular No. 541, the full text of which 
follows: 

ls Persons desiring to make homestead 
entries should first fully inform them- 
selves as to the character and quality 
of the lands they desire to enter, and 
should in no case apply to enter until 
they have visited and fully examined 
each legal subdivision for which they 
make application, as satisfactory infor- 
mation as to the character and occu- 
pancy of public lands can not be ob- 
tained in any other way. 

As each applicant is required to swear 
that he is well acquainted with the char- 
acter of the land described in his appli- 
cation, and as all entries are made sub- 
ject to the rights of prior settlers, the 
applicant can not make the affidavit that 
he is acquainted with the character of 
the land, or be sure that the land is not 
already appropriated by a settler, until 
after he has actually inspected it. 

Information as to whether a particu- | 
lar tract of land is subject to entry may 
be obtained from the register of the land 
district in which the tract is located, 
either through verbal or written inquiry, 
but this officer must not be expected to 
give information as to the character and 
quality of unentered land or to furnish 
extended lists of lands subject to entry, 
except through plats and diagrams which 
he is authorized to make and sell as 
follows: 

For a township diagram showing en- 
tered land only $1.00. 

For a township plat showing form of 
entries, names of claimants, and charac- 
ter of entries, $2.00. 

For a township plat form of entries, 
names of claimants, character of entry, 
and number, $3.00. 

For a township plat showing form of 
entries, names of claimants, character of 
entry, number, and date of filing, to- 
gether with topography, etc., $4.00. 

Purchasers of township diagrams are 
entitled to definite information as to 
whether each smallest legal subdivision, 
or lot, is vacant public land. Registers 
are therefore required in case of an ap- 
plication for a township diagram show- 
ing vacant lands to plainly check off with 
a cross every lot or smallest legal sub- 
division in the township which is not 
vacant, leaving the vacant tracts un- 
checked. There is no authority for reg- 
isters to charge and receive a fee of 25 | 
cents for plats and diagrams of a sec- 
tion or part of a section of a township. 





a 
May Refuse Requests 


And Return Fees 

If, because of the pressure of current 
business relating to the entry of lands, 
registers are unable to make the plats 
or diagrams mentioned above, they may 
refuse to furnish the same and return 
the fee to the applicant, advising him of 
the reason for not furnsihing the plats 
requested; that he may. make the plats 
or diagrams himself or have same made 
by his agent or attorney; and that he 
may have access to the plats and tract 
books of the district land office for this 

urpose, provided such use of the records 

vill not interfere with the orderly dis- 
patch of the public business. 

A list showing the general character 
of all the public lands remaining unen- 
tered in the various counties of the 
public-land States on the 30th day of 
the preceding June may be obtained at 
any time by addressing “The Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C.” 

All blank forms of _affdavits and | 





other papers needed in making applica- 
tion to entry or in making final proofs 
can be obtained by applicants and entry- 
men from the land office for the district 
in which the land lies. 

In those public-land States having no 
district land office all business formerly 
handled by the district land offices is 
now being conducted by the General 
Land Office at Washington, D. C. 

2. Kind of land ‘subject to homestead 
entry—All unappropriated surveyed pub- 
lic lands adaptable to any agricultural 
use are subject to homestead entry if 
they are not mineral or saline in charac- 
ter, are not occupied for the purpose of 
trade or business, and have not been 


| embraced within the limits of any with- 
| drawal, 


reservation, or incorporated 
town or city; but homestead entries on 
lands within certain areas (such as lands 


iin Alaska, lands withdrawn under the 


reclamation act, certain ceded Indian 
lands, lands within abandoned military 
reservations, agricultural lands within 
national forests, lands in western and 
central Nebraska, and lands withdrawn, 
classified, or valuable for coal, phos- 
phate, nitrate, potash, oil, gas, or asphal- 
tic minerals) are made subject to the 
particular requirements of the laws 
under which such lands are open to 
entry. 

None of these particular requirements 


| are set out in these suggestions, but 


information as to them may be obtained 
by either verbal or written inquiries 
addressed to the register of the land of- 
fice of the district in which such lands 
are situated. 


How Claims Originate 
Under Homestead Law 

3. (a) Claims under homestead laws 
may be initiated by settlement on either 
surveyed or unsurveyed lands of the 
kind mentioned in the foregoing para- 
graph. Claims may also be initiated on 
surveyed lands of that kind by the filing 
of a soldier’s or sailor’s declaratory 


| statement, or by the presentation of an 
| application to enter. 


(b) Under the law relating to ordi- 


| nary lands a homestead entry is limited 
to 160 acres, but this area may some- 


times be slightly exceeded where the 
tract is made up of irregular subdivi- 
sions. However, an entry of land which 
has been designated under one of the 
enlarged-homestead acts may contain 
820 acres (see par. 43), and an entry of 
land designated under the stock-raising 
act may contain 640 acres. In western 
Nebraska 640 acres may be entered 
under the Kinkaid Act (explained in a 
special circular) without any designa- 
tion of the land. 

4. (a) Settlement is initiated through 
the personal act of the settler placing 
improvements upon the land or establish- 
ing residence thereon; he thus gains the 
right to make entry for the land as 
against other persons. A settlement on 
any part of a surveyed quarter sec- 
tion subject to homestead entry gives 
the right to enter all of that quarter 
section, but if a settler desires to initiate 
a elaim to surveyed tracts which form 
a part q@ more than one technical quar- 
ter he should define his claim by plac- 
ing some improvements on each of the 
smallest subdivisions claimed. 

When settlement is made on unsur- 
veyed lands the settler must plainly 
mark the boundaries of all lands claimed. 
Within a reasonable time after settle- 
ment actual residence must be estab- 
lished on the land and continuously main- 
tained. Entry should be made within 
three months after settlement upon sur- 
veyed lands or within that time after the 
filing in the district land office of the 
plat of survey of lands unsurveyed 
when settlement was made. Otherwise, 
the preference right of entry may be 
lost. 

Under the act of August 9, 1912 (37 
Stat., 267), settlement right on not ex- 
ceeding 320 acres of lands designated 
by the Secretary of the Interior as sub- 
ject to entry under the enlarged home- 
stead law may be obtained by plainly 
marking the exterior boundaries of all 
lands claimed, whether surveyed or un- 
surveyed, followed by the establishment 
of residence, except as to lands desig- 
nated under section 6 of said acts, where 
residence is not required, but where the 
settlement right is required to be initi- 
ated by plainly marking the exterior 
boundaries of the land claimed and the 
placing and maintenance of valuable im- 
provements thereon. 

A settlement right on not exceeding 
640 acres of unserveyed land designated 
as subject to the stock-raising act may 
be obtained by establishment and main- 
tenance of. residence thereon, provided 
the boundaries of the tract claimed are 
plainly marked on the ground. 


Settler is Entitled 
To Yearly Leaves 


(b) Where a settlement claim has been 
initiated upona tract of unsurveyed, unre- 
served, unappropriated public lands by 
a person qualified to make homestead 
entry therefor, the settler is entitied to 
one or two leaves of absence during each 
residence year, aggregating not more 
than five months in each year after es- 
tablishment of residence, in the same 
manner and upon the same conditions 
as persons having entries of record, as 
explained in paragraph 26. Detailed in- 
formation regarding such leaves of ab- 
sence is given is a special circular. 

(c) Application for the survey of un- 
surveyed lands may be made in affidavit 
form and may be addressed to the dis- 
trict cadastrial engineer having local 
jurisdiction by any settler or settlers 











who can show the necessary qaulifica- 
tions. The applicant must show the lo- 


| cations of the township by giving its 


approximate number, range, and me- 
ridian; that he is a bona fide settler 
therein; under what law he wishes to 
acquire the land; what the character of 
the land is and for what it is suitable; 
the number of settlers residing upon the 
land desired to be surveyed; when his 
residence began and to what extent he 
has cultivated and improved the land 
claimed; that his application for survey 
of the lands described is made in good 
faith and not at the instance or in the 
interest or for the benefit of any other 
person. 


5. Soldiers’ sailors’ 


and 


for the district in which the lands de- 
sired are located by any persons who 


have been honorably discharged after 90 | 


days’ service in the Army or Navy of the 


United States during the War of the Re- 
bellion or during the Spanish-American | 


War or the Philippine insurrection. De- | band for more than one year, she may, 


claratory statements of this character 


, i * by the soldier or | © ; 
may be filed either by | mit proof (by way of commutation or 


sailor in person or through his agent 
acting under a proper power of attorney, 
but the soldier or sailor must make en- 
try of the land in person, and not 


through his agent, within six months | 
from the filing of his declaratory state- | 


ment if he so chooses. Such declaratry 
statement may also be filed in person 
by those who have been honorably dis- 


charged after 90 days’ service in the | 


Army, Navy, or Marine Corps during 
the operations on the Mexican border 
or in the war with Germany, but they 
can not file such statements by agent. 
If a declaratory statement is filed by a 
soldier or sailor in person, it must be 
executed by him before one of the of- 
cers mentioned in paragraph 16, in the 
county or land district in which the land 
is situated; if filed through an agent, the 


affidavit of the agent must be executed | 


before one of the officers above men- 
tioned, but the soldiers’ affidavit may be 
executed before any officer using a seal 
and authorized to administer oaths and 
not necessarily within the county or land 
district in which the land is situated. If 
the soldier dies without having filed ap- 
plication for entry following his declara- 
tory statement, such entry may be made 
by his widow, or in case of hex death or 
remarriage by his minor orphan chil- 
dren, but not by his heir or devisees. 


Classes Are Listed 
Who Are Denied Entry 

6. Homestead entires may be made 
by any person who does not come within 
either of the following classes: 

(a) Married women, except as here- 
inafter stated. 


(b) Persons who have already made | 
homestead entry, except as hereinafter | 


stated. 

(c) Foreign-born persons who have not 
declared their intention to become citi- 
zens of the United States. 

(d) Persons who are the owners of 
more than 160 acres of land in the 
United States. 

(e) Persons under the age of 21 years 
who are not the heads of families, ex- 
cept minors who make entry as heirs, 
as hereinafter mentioned; or minors who 
served in the Army or Navy during the 
World War, who may make entry under 
section 8 of the act of August 31, 1918 
(40 Stat., 954). 

(f) Persons who have acquired title 
to or are claiming, under any of the 
agricultural public-land laws, through 
settlement or entry made since August 
30, 1890, any other lands which, with 
the lands last applied for, would amount 
in the aggregate to more than 320 acres. 
Exception is made, however, as to an 
entry under one of the enlarged home- 
stead acts, which may be allowed pro- 
vided applicant’s claims under the timber 
and stone, desert land, and preemption 


| laws do not make up approximately 320 





| 


acres, and do not with the homestead 
claim aggregate more than 480 acres; 
also, as to an entry under the stock- 
raising law, which may be allowed, pro- 
vided its area does not make up with 
such other claims more than 800 acres, 
and that said claims do not contain as 
much as 320 acres. The rules as a limi- 
tation on the area of additional entries 
under the last-mentioned act are set 
forth in the special circular issued there- 
under. 

7. A married woman who has all of 
the other qualifications of a homesteader 
may make a homestead entry under any 
one of the following conditions: 

(a) Where she has been actually de- 
serted by her husband. 

(b) Where her husband is ineapaci- 
tatted by disease or otherwise from earn- 
ing a support for his family and the 
wife is really the head and main support 
of the family. ; 4 

(c) Where the husband is confined in 
a penitentiary and she is actually the 
head of the family. , 

(d) Where the married woman 1s the 
heir of a settler or contestant who dies 
before making entry. 

(e) Where a married woman made 
improvements and resided on the lands 
applied for before her marriage, she 
may enter them after marriage if her 
husband is not holding other lands un- 
der an unperfected homestead entry at 
the time of the marriage; and this last 
condition does not apply if each party 
has had compliance with the law for 
one year next before the marriage and 
neither one abandons the land prior to 
filing application for entry. 


Couple Must Reside 
Together on Land 


8. The marriage of an entrywoman 
will not defeat her right to acquire title 
to the land if she continues to reside 
thereon and otherwise comply with the 
law; but ordinarily the failure of her 
husband to live upon the homestead with 
her is treated as an evidence of bad 
faith, requiring testimony for its rebut- 
tal. Husband and wife can not maintain 
separate residences on their respective 
homestead entries, and if at the time 
of marriage each is holding an unper- 


| tries the home shall 


| quirements as to both homesteads. 
declaratory | 
statement may be filed in the land office | 











Stock 
Raising 


be had in order to acquire title, they 
can not hold both entries unless they 
are entitled to the benefits of the act of 
April 6, 1914, a8 amended by the act of 
March 1, 1921 (41 Stat., 1193), ex- 
plained in the next paragraph. 

9. Where a homestead entryman or 
settler and a homestead entrywoman or 
settler intermarry after each has ful- 
filled the requirements of the law for 
one year, the husband may (under the 
provisions of the act mentioned, Appen- 
dix No. 18) elect on which of the en- 
be made, after 
which their residence there shall con- 
stitute compliance with the residence re- 
In- 
structions regarding the method of pro- 
cedure under the act are found in a 
special circular. 

10. Where the wife of a homestead 


settler or entryman, while residing upon | 


the homestead claim and prior to the 
submission of final proof, has been 
abandoned and deserted by her hus- 


under the provisions of the act of Octo- 
ber 22, 1914 (Appendix No. 20), sub- 


otherwise) on the entry and secure 


| patent in her own name, being allowed 


credit for all residence and cultivation 
had and improvements made, either by 
herself or by her husband. As to the 
method of procedure under that act, a 


| special circular is issued. 


11, A widow, if otherwise: qualified, 
may make a homestead entry notwith- 
standing the fact that her husband 
made an entry and notwithstanding she 
may be at the time claiming the un- 
perfected entry of her deceased hus- 
band. 

12. A person serving in the Army or 
Navy of the United States may make 


a homestead entry if some member of 
his family is residing on the lands ap- | 


plied for, and the application and ac- 
companying affidavits may be executed 
before the officer commanding the 


| branch of the service in which he is en- 


gaged. 


Rules Are Explained 
For Additional Entries 


18. (a) Regardless of the 
whether the land involved 


question 
has been 


| designated as subject to the enlarged- 


homestead act or the stock-raising home- 
stead law, any person otherwise qualified 


| who has made final proof on an entry 
| for less than 160 acres under the home- 
additional } 


stead laws may make an 
entry for such an amount of public 
lands as will, when added to the amount 
for which he has already made proof, 
not exceed in the aggregate 160 acres; 
the applicant therefor must give such 
data as will serve to identify his first 
filing. Residence, cultivation, and im- 
provements must be performed as in the 
case of an original entry. ste 

(b) Regardless, also, of designation 
of the land involved, an additional 
homestead entry may be made by a per- 


| son for such an amount of public lands 


adjoining lands then owned and occu- 
pied by him under his original entry as 
will, when added to such adjoining lands, 
not exceed in the aggregate 160 acres. 
An entry of this kind may be made by 
any person who has not acquired title 
to and is not, at the date of his applica- 
tion, claiming under any of the agricul- 
tural public-land laws, through settle- 
ment or entry made since August 30, 
1890, any other lands which, with the 
land then applied for, would exceed in 
the aggregate 320 acres, but the ap- 
plicant will not be required to show any 
of the other qualifications of a home- 
stead entryman. In connection with 
such an entry, all residence and cultiva- 
tion may be had (before or after its 
date) on the original tract, provided the 
entryman continues to own it during 
the period in question. 

(c) Where a person is entitled to 
make additional entry, ks explained in 
paragraph 13 (a), he may enter land 
which has been designated under the en- 
larged-homestead act of an area double 
that to which he would be otherwise en- 
titled. (Appendix No. 13.) 

(d) A person who has perfected a 
homestead entry for land of the char- 
acter contemplated by the enlarged- 
homestead acts, or who has a pending 
entry for such land, may make an addi- 
tional entry for land of like character, 
as explained in paragraphs 47 and 48. 

(e) A person who has perfected a 
homestead entry for land of the char- 
acter contemplated by the stock-raising 
act, or who has a pending entry for 
such land, may make an additional entry 
for land of like character to make up in 
the aggregate not more than 640 acres, 
as explained in 2 special circular issued 
under said act. See paragraph 51. 


Laws Are Specified 
As to Second Entries 

14. (a) Where a person commuted a 
homestead entry before June 5, 1900, or 
paid the Indian price of the land entered 
before May 17, 1900, his homestead right 
is restored. See acts of June 5, 1900, 
and May 22, 1902 (Appendix No. 4), and 
the act of May 17, 1900 (Appendix 
No. 3). 

(b) Where a person has made a home- 
stead entry or entries but failed to pevr- 
fect them, his right to make another 
homestead entry is governed by the act 
of Congress of September 5, 1914, whith 
provides that the applicant must show 
to the satisfaction of the Secretary of 
the Interior that the prior entry or en- 
tries were made in good faith, were lost, 
forfeited, or abandoned because of mut- 
ters beyond his control, and that he has 
not speculated in his right, nor commit- 
ted a fraud or attempted fraud in con- 
nection with such prior entry or entries. 
A special circular is issued regarding 
the procedure under said act. 

(c) Where a person before February 
25, 1925, made entry for land embraced 
in a ceded Indian reservation, and has at 
any time submitted proof thereon and 
paid the full price of the land, being 
$2.50 or more per acre for the tract, he 
is entitled to make a second homestead 
entry. (Appendix No. 5.) 

(d) Where a person’s homestead right 
is restored under the conditions men- 
tioned in this paragraph, he may make an 
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or under the 
option. 


enlarged-homestead act, 
stock-raising law, at his 
15. An adjoining farm entry may be 
made for such an amount of public lands 
lying contiguous to lands owned and re- 
sided upon by the applicant as will not, 
with the lands so owned and resided 
upon, exceed in the aggregate 160 acres; 
but no person will be entitled to make 
entry of this kind who is not qualified to 
make an original homestead entry. 


A person who has made one homestead 
entry, although for a less amount than 
160 acres, and perfected title thereto, is 
not qualified to make an adjoining farm 
entry. In connection with an entry of 
this character, there must be shown the 
required amount of residence and culti- 
vation after the date thereof, but both 
residence and cultivation may be had 
on the original tract. 


16. A homestead entry ‘may be made 


| by the presentation to the land office of 


the district in which the desired lands 
are situated of an application properly 
prepared on blank forms prescribed for 
that purpose and sworn to before either 
the register or acting register, or be- 
fore a United States commissioner, a 
notary public, a judge or clerk or 
prothonotary of a court of record, or the 
deputy of such clerk or prothonotary, or 
before any magistrate, authorized by the 
laws of or pertaining to any State, Dis- 
trict, or Territory of the United States 
to administer oaths, in the county, parish, 
or land district in which the land lies, 
or before any officer of the classes named 
who resides nearest or most accessible 
to the land although he may reside out- 
side the county and land district in which 
the land is situated. 


| Must Mail Applications 


Within Ten Days 


Except as to the register or acting 


register the official character of any offig 


cer not using a seal of office must be 
certified tg under seal by'the clerk of 
the court having the record of his ap- 
pointment and qualification. If the ap- 
plication is executed before a qualified 


officer within the boundaries of either the | 


county or land district in which the land 
is located, no additional showing as to 
nearness or accessibility of such officer 
need be made, but if executed outside 


of both the county and land district the | 


applicant must show by affidavit satis- 
factory to the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office that the officer before 
whom the application was executed was 
because of topographic or geographic 
conditions nearer or more accessible to 
the land. An application is not accepta- 
ble if-executed more than 10 days before 
its deposit in the mails for filing in the 
district land office. 


17. Each application to enter and the 
affidavits accompanying it must recite 
all the facts necessary to show that the 
applicant is acquainted with the land; 
that the land is not, to the applicant’s 
knowledge, either saline or mineral in 
character; that the applicant possesses 
all of the qualifications of a homestead 
entryman; that the application is hon- 
estly and in good faith made for the pur- 
pose of actual settlement and cultivation, 
and not for the benefit of any other 
person, persons, or corporation; that the 
applicant will faithfully and honestly 
endeavor to comply with the require- 
ments of the law as to settlement, resi- 
dence, and cultivation necessary to ac- 
quire title to the land applied for; that 
the application is not acting “As the agent 
of any person, persons, corporation, or 
syndicate in making such entry, nor in 
collusion with any person, corporation, 
or syndicate to give them the benefit of 
the land entered or any part thereof; that 
the application is not made for the pur- 
pose of speculation, but in good faith 
to obtain a home for the applicant, and 
that the applicant has not directly or in- 
directly made, and will not make, any 
agreement or contract in any way or 
manner with any person or persons, cor- 
poration, or syndicate whatsoever by 
which the title he may acquire from the 
Government to the lands applied for 
shall inure, in whole or in part, to the 
benefit of any person except himself. 


Mineral Rights Reserved 
On Stock-Raising Lands 


Additional statements as to the charac- 
ter of the land must be made in appli- 
cations under the enlarged homestead 
acts and under the stock-raising law; 
but in the latter case, as the mineral in 
the land is reserved to the Government, 
no allegation as to same is made, but 
claimant must state that no part of the 
land is claimed, occupied, or being 
worked under the mining laws. 

18. All applications by persons claim- 
ing as settlers must, in addition to the 
facts required in paragraph 17, state the 
date and describe the acts of>settlement 
under which they claim a preferred right 
of entry, and applications by the widows, 
devisees, or heirs of settlers must state 
facts showing the death of the settler 
and their right to make entry, that 
the settler was qualified to make entry 
at the time of his death, and that the 
heirs or devisees applying to enter are 
citizens of the United States or have 
declared their intentions to become such 
citizens, but they are not required to 
state facts showing any other qualifica- 
tions of a homestead entryman, and the 
entry will not prevent them from mak- 
ing an entry as such heirs or devisees, 
nor will the fact that a person has 
made entry as the heir or devisee of the 
settler prevent him from making an 
entry in his own individual right if he 
is otherwise qualified to do so. 

19. All applications by soldiers, sailors 


| or their widows, or the guardians of 


their minor children should be accom- 
panied by proper evidence of the sol- 
dier’s or sailor’s service and discharge 
and of the fact that the soldier or sailor 
had not, prior to his death, made an 
entry in his own right. The application 
of the widow of the soldier or sailor 
must also show that she is unmarried 
and that the right has not been exer- 
cised by any other person. 

Applications for the children of sol- 
diers or sailors must show that the father 
died without having made entry, that 
the mother died or remarried without 


fected entry on which residence must | entry under the general law, under the | making entry, and that the person ap- 
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Home 


Construction 


Cultivation of Grants Necessary 


Together With Building of Homes 


Entrymen Allowed Two Leaves of Absence! 
Annually, but Those Must Not Exceed 
Five Months. 


plying to make entry for them is their 
legally appointed guardian. 

20. Applications for entry must be ac- 
companied by the proper fee and com- 
missions. (See par. 41). A receipt for 
the money is at once issued, but this is 
merely evidence that the money has been 
paid and as to the purpose thereof. 
If the application is allowed and the 
entry placed of record, formal notice 
of this fact is issued on the prescribed 
form; if the application is rejected or 
suspended, notice of such action is for- 
warded to the applicant as soon as prac- 
ticable. : 


Rights of Widows, Heirs, 
Or Divisees Set Forth 

21. If a homestead settler dies without 
having filed application for entry, the 
right to enter the land covered by his 
settlement passes to his widow. If there 
be no widow, said right passes to his 
heirs or devisee. , See paragraph 4 for 
the general rules regarding settlement 
claims. 

22. If a homestead entryman dies 
without having submitted final proof, his 
rights under the entry pass to his widow, 
or, if there be none, and the children, if 
any are not all minors, then to his heirs 
or devisees. However, if all the heirs be 
minor children of the entryman or entry- 
woman, and their other parent be dead, 
the entry is not subject to devise. In 
such a case the right to a patent vests 
in the children at once upon proof only 
of the death of both parents and that 
they are the only children of the home- 
steader, provided, as to a male home- 
steader, that there be no widow. The 
law provides, in the alternative, that the 
executor, administrator, or guardian 
may, within two years after the death 
of the surviving parent, sell the land 
for the benefit of the children, in ac- 
cordance with the law of the State where 
they are domiciled. In such cases it is 
required that there be furnished record 
evidence of an order for the sale made 
by a court of competent jurisdiction. In 
any event, publication and posting of no- 
tice of intention to submit proof or to 
ask issuance of patent to the purchaser 
is required. 

23. If a contestant dies after having 
secured the cancellation of an entry, his 
right as a successful contestant to make 
entry passes to his heirs; and if the ¢con- 
testant dies before he has secured the 
cancellation of the entry he has con- 
tested, his heirs may continue the prose- 
cution of his contest and make entry if 
they are successful in the contest. In 
either case, to entitle the heirs to make 
entry they must show that the contestant 
was a qualified entryman at the date of 
his death; and in order to earn a patent 
the heirs must comply with all the re- 
quirements of the law under which the 
entry was made, to the same extent as 
would have been required of the con- 
testant had he made entry. 

24. The unmarried widow, or, in case 
of her death or remarriage, the minor 
children of soldiers and sailors who were 
honorably discharged after 90 days’ ac- 
tual service during the War of the Re- 
bellion, the Spanish-American War, or 
the Philippine insurrection may file a 
declaratory statement in the manner ex- 
plained in paragraph 5 and make entry 
as such widow or minor children, if the 
soldier or sailor died without making en- 
try or failed to perfect an entry and was, 
at the time of his death, qualified to 
make another. The minor children must 
make a joint entry through their duly ap- 
pointed guardian. 

If the widow files a declaratory state- 
ment and dies without having applied 
for entry, entry may be made on be- 
half of the minor children, but not by 
her devisees or other heirs. 








Residence and Cultivation 


Requirements Stated 

25. With the exception of adjoining 
farm homestead entries and additional 
entries allowed under certain conditions 
pursuant to the general law, the enlarged 
homestead acts and the. stock-raising 
law, a homestead entryman must estab- 
lish residence upon the tract entered 
within six months after date of the entry, 
unless an extension of time is allowed, 
as explained in paragraph 35, and must 
maintain residence there for a period 
of three years. However, he may have 
credit for residence as well as cultiva- 
tion before the date of entry if the land 
was, during the period in question, sub- 
ject to appropriation by him or included 
in an entry against which he had initated 
a contest, resulting afterwards in its 
cancellation. Moreover, he may absent 
himself for a portion or portions of each 
year after making entry and establishing 
residence, as more fully explained in 
paragraph 26. 

When proof is submitted it must be 
shown that the homesteader is a citizen 
of the United States, provided, however, 
that a homestead entrywoman who is a 
citizen when she makes her filing and 
thereafter marries an alien need not show 
that her husband is an American citizen, 
but must show that he is entitled to be- 
come one. 

The act of September 22, 1922 (42 
Stat., 1021), provides for the naturaliza- 
tion and citizenship of women married 
since that date, and in all cases of ap- 
plications for entry or proofs in support 
of entries by married women otherwise 
duly qualified to make such entry or 
proof, a showing must be made of such 
facts concerning the marital status and 
citizenship as may be rendered neces- 
sary by the provisions of that act, the 
text of which is printed in Appendix 19. 

26. During each year, beginning with 
the date of establishment of actual resi- 
dence, the entryman may absent himself 


from the land for not more than_ 
periods, aggregating as ‘much as fi 
months. In order to be entitled to suel 
absences the entryman need not file ap 
plications therefor, but miust each tim 
he leaves the land file at the local lan 
office (by mail or otherwise) notice ¢ 
the time of leaving; and upon his 
turn to the land he must notify 
office of the date thereof. If he has 
turned after an absence of less th 
five months and filed notice of his re 
turn, he may, without any intervenin 
residence, again absent himself. 
suant to new notice—for the remainin 
part of five months within the residence 
year. However, two absences in diffe 
ent residence years, reckoned from 
date when residence was established 
must be separated by substantial period: 
if they together make up more than fiw 
months. 


Cultivation Necessary 
For at Least Two Years 

27. (a) Cultivation of the land for 
period of at least two years is required 
and this must generally consist of actual 
breaking of the soil, followed by plant 
ing, sowing of seed and tillage for | 
crop other than native grasses. How 
ever, tilling of the land, or other ap 
propriate treatment, for the purpose 6 
conserving the moisture with a view ©: 
making a profitable crop the succeedi 
year, will be deemed cultivation withii 
the terms of the act (without sowing o 
seed) where that manner of cultivatio; 
is necessary or generally followed in th 
locality. 

During the second year not less than 
one-sixteenth of the area entered mus} 
be actually cultivated, and during thi 
third year, and until final proof, culti 
vation of not less than one-eighth mus 
be had. These requirements are th 
same as to homesteads under the gene 
law and under the enlarged homeste 
acts, and the years in question begin 
run, not from the establishment of resij 
dence, but from the date of the entr 
A large amvunt of cultivation is 
quired on entries under Section 6 of t) 
enlarged homestead acts (see paragrap) 
49 and 50), and the above mentiéne 
rules are not applicable to entries unde} 
the reclamation act. No. cultivatio 
whatsoever is required under the se 
called Kinkaid Act, which affects onl 
Nebraska, while the stock-raising home 
stead law requires no specific area of cull 
tivation, only that the land has bee 
actually used for raising stock and fo 
age crops, and that it has been improve 
under certain conditions. 

(b) The Secretary of the Interior i 
authorized to reduce the requiremen 
as to cultivation. This may be done 
the land entered is so hilly or rough, 
soil so alkaline, compaet, sandy, o 
swampy, or the precipitation of moistu 
so light as not to make cultivation o 
the required amounts practicable, or i 
the land is generally valuable only fo) 
grazing. An application for reductio: 
upon the grounds indicated must be file 
at the proper local land office on the fo 
prescribed therefor, and should set fo: 
in detail the special physical condition 
of the land on which claimant bases hi 
right to a reduction. 

A reduction may be allowed also if th 
entryman, after making entry and estak 
lishing residence, has met with misfo: 
tune which renders him reasonably un 
able to cultivate the prescribed 
In this class of cases an applicatio: 
for reduction is not to be filed, bu 
notice of the misfortune and of its n 
ture must be submitted to the registe 
of the local land office, under oath, withi 
60 days after its occurrence; upon satis 
factory proof regarding the misfortun 
at the time of submitting final proof 
reduction in area of cultivation durin 
the period of disability following th 
misfortune may be permitted. 


No Reduction Allowed 
Because of Timber 


No reduction in. area of cultivatio! 
will be permitted on account of expen 
in removing the standing timber fron 
the land. If lands are. so heavily tim 
bered that the entryman can not reason 
ably clear and cultivate the area p 
scribed by the statute, such ent 
will be considered speculative and ne 
made in good faith for the purpose a 
obtaining a home. 


The foregoing applies to lands con 
taining valuable or merchantable timb 
and will not preclude the reduction ¢ 
area of cultivation on proper showin 
in cases where the presence of stumz 
prevents the clearing and cultivation a 
the prescribed area. Nor will a 
duction in the area of cultivation base 
on the physical conditions of the lan 
be permitted if, at the date of the ar 
plication to enter, the land was desig 
nated and subject to entry under th 
stock-raising act. In such cases, th 
homesteader should file application fe 
change of the character of the entry 
one under the stock-raising act, show 
ing therein the nonadaptability of thj 
land for cultivation; that the land doe 
not contain any water holes, or othe 
body of water needed or used by t 
public for watering purposes, and h 
consent to the entry being made subje 
to the reservation to the United Sta 
of all coal and other mineral in t 
land, together with the right to pro 
pect for, mine, and remove the san 
The application of the entryman sho’ 
be in affidavit form, and the showi 
therein as to the character of the 1 
should be corroborated. by the affida 
of two witnesses. 


To be continued in the issue o 
September 21. 
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iblic Urged to Buy 
Lunber of Specific 
_ Standardized Sizes 


o 


f Home Builders Will Save 
Millions of Dollars, Says 
Director D. F. 
Holtman. 


Dudley F. Holtman, assistant director, 
of the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization, Department of Commerce, 
asserts that millions of dollars will be 
saved to home builders and millions of 


feet of lumber, not at present utilized, 
will be diverted to useful purposes if | 


the recommendations of the construction 
ubcommittee are followed by the con- 
Deming public. 

This committee, of which 
Hoover is the chairman, has a special 


subcommittee covering the building and | 


construction field. The subcommittee is 
composed of leading architects, engineers 
and builders from all sections of the 
country. 

Valuable Information. 

“The subcommittee has assembled a 
mass of material on house construction, 
including farm buildings,” Mr. 
man stated. “The study is by far the 
most complete of its kind ever under- 


taken, and has developed methods where- | 


by the prospective home owners can 


specify such sizes as in some cases would | 


save as much as one-third of the lum- 
ber bill. 

“When it is realized that about 35 per 
cent of the cost of the average house 
covers lumber and that we have just 
passed through a $6,000,000,000 building 
activity, it may readily be seen that the 


subcommittee’s work will save a very | 


substantial sum to the American home 
owner. 
“Another feature, perhaps even more 


important, is the maintenance of reason- | 
This, | 
the committee believes, can best be done | 


able lumber prices for the future. 


by educating the public to purchase its 
requirements cut as nearly as possible 


to exact size needed, instead of buying | 


long lengths which can be obtained only 


with difficulty and at extra cost, and cut- | 
ting these lengths into shorter stock on | 


the job. This is considered one of the 


most important questions on the program | 


of the National Committee which has for 


its object the finding of a use for every 


inch of the tree.” 

The sub-committee on construction will 
hold a meeting, October 1, in the De- 
partment of Commerce to consider the 
report which is now ready and to decide 
on methods to acquaint the public with 
its findings. 

Personnel of Sub-Committee. 


The members of the construction sub- | 


committee are: Richard H. Ashton, presi- 
dent of the American Railway Associa- 
tion; Ward P. Christie, construction 
engineer; and General R. C. Marshall, 
general manager, Associated General 
Contractors of America. 

Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary-man- 
ager, National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association; Dr. John M. Gries, chief of 
the division of building and housing, De- 
partment of Commerce; and William S. 
Quinter, president District Building and 
Loan Association, all of Washington, 
D. C. 

D. Knickerbocker Boyd, architect, of 


Boyd, Abel & Gugert; John Foley, for- | 


ester, and Frederick B. Underhill, presi- 
dent of the Nationa: American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association, of Philadelphia. 

Leroy E. Kern, technical secretary, 
scientific research department, American 
Institute of Architects, and D. Everett 
Waid, consulting architect, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, of New York 
City. 

N. Max Dunning, architect, and L. 
Kraemer, field engineer, Southern Pine 
Association, of Chicago; 

William Draper Binckloe, 


building inspector, Baltimore, Md.; 


F. O. Dufour, head of the department | 
of civil engineering, Lafayette College, | 


Easton, Pa.; 


William F. Chew, assistant secreeary | 
and treasurer, National Association of | 


Builders Exchanges, of Boston, Mass.; 
E. J. Curtis, vice president, 
Companies, Inc., of Clinton, Iowa; 


Henry D. Dewell, construction engi- | 


meer, San Francisco, Calif.; 


R. R. Hornor, mining and metallurgi- | 


cal engineer, Clarksburg, W. Va. 

Robert Jemison, Jr., president, Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards, 
Birminghan, Ala. 


T. F. Laist, director of research in re- | 


tail lumber, 
Springs, Ohio; 

C. J. Hogue, construction engineer, 
West Coast Lumber Trade Extension 
Bureau, Seattle, Wash., and A. H. Lan- 
dram, sales manager of the St. Paul and 
Tacoma Lumber Company of Tacoma, 
Wash. 

M. E. Meacham, president and general 
manager, Goodfellow Lumber Company, 


Antioch College, Yellow 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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General C. C. Sheppard, general man- | 
Oak- | 


er, Forest Lumber Company, 
La 


@ B. Slack, bridge engineer, State | 


hway Department of Georgia, East 
it, Ga., and L. J. Tabor, master, Na- 
Grange, Columbus, Ohio. 


ords Broken for Pack 
British Columbia Salmon 


The salmon pack in British Columbia 
is larger than ever before at this time 
of year, according to figures released 
by the British Columbia Fisheries De- 
partment and which have been just an- 
nounced by the Department of Com- 
merce, 

The previous record year was 1924 
when the pack amounted to 1,747,505 
cases, of which 935,316 were put up 
by August 21. At the period up to 
August 21, this year, the total was 


1,055,206 ‘cases. 


Secretary | 


Holt- | 


architect, | 
American Society of Agricultural Engi- | 
neers, of Easton, Md., and C. H. Osborne, | 


Curtis | 


j Foreign Trade 


¥ 


“ 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, 1926. 


Demands 


Export 


Weekly Summary of Trade Opportunities 
Given Out by Department of Commerce 


Wants of Foreign Countries Reported as Ranging From 
Excelsior to Fashion Magazines. 


“Excelsior in 10-ton lots” is one of 
the demands from abroad for American 


goods listed in the weekly compilation | 


by the Department of Commerce of in- 
quiries for the purchase by prospective 
foreign customers of commodities from 
this country. The inquirer for this ma- 
terial lives in the Azores. 

Fashion magazines printed in English 
*are sought in Chile; Mexico wants un- 
breakable glassware from the United 
States and there is an inquiry from 
| England for the purchase of 150,000 
| pounds of wire nails. 


These and other prospects for sales 


abroad are listed in the following com- | 


| pilation. Full deatils on any of the in- 
quiries fhay be obtained upon applica- 
tion—with reference always to the num- 
ber of the inquiry—to the Department 


various\branches of the Bureau of For- 


eign and Domestic Commerce, a list of | 
The asterisk indi- | 


i i vould act | ; 
| cates the inquirer would act as both | hemp, seantia hemp, and ell kinds of 


which is appended. 


| purchaser and agent. 
List of Purchasers. 


in rolls, surface dyed, with white or 
grey filler. 

Austria: 22271, lawn mowers, motor- 
| driven; 2227 
for gardening; 
chines. 

Azores: 22283, 
lots. 

Belgium: 222 
tric; 22287, sw 
electric. 

Canada: 22280, gasoline, in tank-car 
| lots; 22280, lubricating oils; 22280, 
| motor oil; *22245, machinery for tak- 
| ing up rails; *222242, pumps, vacuum, 
small. 

Chile: 22263, phonographs; 
phonograph records. 

China: 22206, ammonia, sulphate; 
| 22206f, cow sinews; 22206f, squid, 
dried. 

Egypt*: 


*999 


“se 


England: 22260, amusement devices, 
| especially coin-operated machines; 
22243, coal drilling machinery; 22262, 


22261, vending ma- 


excelsior, in 10-ton 
réfrigerators, elec- 


87, 
itches, snap and knifg, 





*22278, asbestos. sheets, 


of Commerce at. Washington or to the | 


| nical; 





hosiery; 22224, jewelry, cheap; 22224, 
silks. 

India: 22218, boots and shoes; 22218, 
cotton piece goods; 22218, carpenters’ 
tools; 22218, cutlery; 
22284, kerosene; 22234, lubricating oils; 


22234, newspapers, old; 22218, shoe find- | 
ings; 22218, hardware, builders’; 22218, | 


chemicals; 22218, drugs; 22218, dry 


| colors; 22218, enamels; 22218, hosiery, 
| wool and cotton; 22218, paints; 22218, | 
| varnishes; 22218, wool piece goods. 
22280, drugs; 22230, prepared | 
medicines; 22230, surgical instruments; | 
| 22230, toilet articles. 
22253, cutlery; 22218, leather; | 


Iraq: 


Italy: 
22258, machinery, industrial and tech- 
22253, precision instruments; 
222538, tools; 22253, tools, portable, elec- 
tric; 222212f, wheat. 

Japan: 22252, engines, . heavy and 
light, oil, of medium and small sizes. 

Mexico: 222 
equipment. 


Netherlands: 22220f, fibers, such as 


| animal hair and bristles; 22282, leather 
| for shoes. 


Australia: 22233, ticket stock paper | 
| bacco. 


1, machines and implements | 


| goods; 


| 


Norway: 22251, flour mill machinery; 
22209, cigarette tobacco; 22209, pipe to- 


999 


Peru: 222 
powder puffs. 
Portugal: 22215f, wheat. 
South Africa: 22217, 
22217, hosiery, cotton, rayon, and 
silk; 17, singlets; 22255, specialties. 
Switzerland: cotton 


999 


tze 22926, 
22214f, canned meat; 
22214f, corn; 22213f, flour; 
fruits; 22211f, fruits, dried; 222 


22211, oils, cottonseed; 22211, 


| sheet form. 


22268, | 


47, machinery for aerating water. | 


household articles, especially aluminum; | 


22262, household applicances, electrical; 
| 22262, labor-saving devices; 22262, re- 
frigerators, electrical. 
Esthonia: 22264, 
bicycle accessories. e 
Germany: *22275, automobile acces- 


| sories, electrical; *22274, automobile ac- 


bicycles; 22264, 


| cessories_and novelties; 22275, automo- , 


| bile and airplane equipment, electrical; 
| 22279, brass, scrap; 22248, die-casting 
manufacturing machinery; *22265, elec- 


= tools, portable; 22219f, fibers, such | 


as bristles, horsehair, kittul, cocoa fiber, 


*22265, 


hold appliances, electrical; 
tors, electric, small; 
| tors, electric. 
| Iraq: *22229, cosmetics; *2229, drugs; 
*22229, optical goods; 
| medicines; 
| let articles. 

Italy: 222 
| machinery; 22244, preserving machinery 
for jams and marmalades. 

Mexico: 22241, glassware, “unbreak- 
able;” 22246, galvanized tub and pail- 
manufacturing machinery; 22246, har- 


| ee for brush making; *22265, house- | 
mo- | 
| *22265, refrigera- | 


*22229, perfumes; *22229, toi- 


oece 


ness sweat pad manufacturing and sew- | 


ing machinery; 22237, nails, wire, 150,- 
000 pounds. 
Morocco: *22232, paper and printing 


materials; *22232, printing and binding | 


*22229, prepared | 


44, pectine-manufacturing /| 


; machinery and supplies; *22232, station- | 


| ery; *22232, stationery articles. 


Netherlands: *22207f, bacon; *22207f, | 


lard; *22207f, oils, edible and technical; 
*22207f, tallow; *22207f, turpentine. 
South Africa: *22240, textile machin- 
ery for making meat coverings and bags. 
Spain: 22277, tin plate for fish can- 
ning. 


| merce; 


Switzerland: 22216, hosiery made from | 


cuprative ammonium 

cotton yarn. 

Uruguay: 

units); 22276, Diesel type combustion en- 

gines and directly connected generator. 
List of Agents. 


22266, light and 


occ 


(Bamberg) 


Argentina: 
| plants, electric. 

Australia: 22222, cosmetics; 22222, 
electric motors, small; 22222, gauze, sur- 


power 


trical; 22222, radio sets and parts; 2 


preparations. 
Austria: 

chinery. 
Belgium: 22267, radio sets and parts. 
Brazil: 22269, balloons, toy; 22269, 

bathing caps; 22269, dress goods, espe- 


22250, road-making ma- 


pencils with metal cases; 22269, toys, 
rubber. 
Bulgaria: 22258, motion pictures. 
Canada: 22284, shoes, for women, high 
grade. 
Chile: 22263, phonographs, medium- 
priced; 22263, phonograph records. 
Czechoslovakia: 
machinery. 


Egypt: 22254, cotton piece goods; 
| 22254, hosiery, low-priced, for men, 
women and children; 22223, hosiery, low- 
priced, for men, women and children; 
22254, motors, Diesel, horizontal; 22231, 
paints; 22228, upper leather, medium 
priced; 22231, varnishes. 


graphic, chromolithographic; 22259, pic- 
ture post cards; 22259, toys, rubber; 
22259, toys, small. 

Germany: 22272, automobiles; 22273, 
chains, automobile, new type; 
fruits, dried; 22256, pencil-sharpening 
machines; 22228, rosin; 22285, shoes, 


and children; 22228, turpentine; 22235, 
vulcanized fiber’ in sheets; 22231, wall 
paper; 22228, pyroxylin lacquers; 22228, 
varnishes. 
Gautemala: 





22224, haberdashery; 22224, 


cially voiles; 22269, fountain pens; 22269, | 


22249, Cable-making | 
| the market as rather weak and it has | 

Denmark: 22257, art goods; 22257, art | 
publications, fine; 22281, lubricating oils. | 


Finland: 22259, pictures, printed, litho- | 


and | 


22276, electric plant (two | 


Tunisia: 
milk. 
Turkey: 


22208f, canned condensed 


22268, Galoshes, rubber. 
Offices of Inquiry. 


Offices of the Bureau of Foreign and | 


Domestic Commerce to which inquiries 
regarding these demands may be 


| dressed follow: 


Akron, Chamber of Commerce; At- 


lanta, 538 Post Office building; Balti- , 
more, Export and Import Bureau, Asso- | 


ciation of Commerce, 22 Light St.; Bir- | 
| months. 


mingham, Chamber of Commerce; Bos- 


| ton, 1801 Customhouse; Bridgeport, Man- 

ufacturers Association; Charleston, S. C., | 
Chattanooga, '| 
Chicago, | 
Room 845, 33 South Clark St.; Cincin- | 
nati, Chamber of Commerce; Cleveland, | 
Columbus, | 
Chamber of Commerce; Dallas, Chamber | 
of Commerce; Dayton, Chamber of Com- | 


Chamber 
Southern 


of Commerce; 
Railway System; 


Chamber of Commerce; 


merce; Des Moines, 423 Federal Build- 
ing. 


Paso, Chamber of Commerce; Erie, Pa., 
Chamber of Commerce; Fort Worth, 
Chamber of Commerce; Galveston, 309 


Jacksonville, Chamber of 
Commerce; Los Angeles, Chamber of 
Commercg; Louisville, Board of Trade 
Building; “Memphis, Chamber of Com- 
merce Building. 

Milwaukee, Association of Commerce; 
Minneapolis, Federal Building; Mobile, 
Chamber of Commerce; Muncie, Chamber 
of Commerce; New York, 734 Custom- 
house; Newark, Chamber of Commerce; 


Commerce; 


| New Orleans, 322 Post Office Building; | 


Norfolk, Hampton Roads Maritime Ex- 
change; Orange, Tex., Chamber of Com- 
Pensacola, Chamber of Com- 
merce; Philadelphia, 20 South Fifteenth 
St., Room 812; Pittsburgh, Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Portland, Ore., 222 Oregon Building; | 


Providence, Chamber of Commerce; 
Richmond, Chamber of Commerce; Roch- 
ester, Chamber of Commerce; St. Louis, 
1201 Liberty Central Trust Co. Building; 
San Diego, Chamber of Commerce; San 
Francisco, 310 Customhouse; Seattle, 515 
Lowman Building; Syracuse, Chamber of 
Commerce; Tacoma, Chamber of Com- 
merce; Toledo, Chamber of Commerce; 
Trenton,~Chamber of Commerce; Wor- 
chester, Chamber of Commerce. 


‘Provision Markets 


gical; 22222, household appliances, elec- | 


refrigerators, electric, small; 22222, toilet | 


22210f, | 


good medium quality, for men, women | 





Of Europe Are Dull 


Continued Weakness Reported 
at Hamburg With London 
and Rotterdam Quiet. 


The Hamburg market for provisions 
shows little alteration, says Trade Com- 
missioner E. C. Squire at Hamburg, Ger- 
many, in his weekly survey of the Eu- 
ropean provision market by cable, dated 
September 15, to the Department of 
Commerce. 

Under date of August 21, he reported 


continued so. Stocks remain abgut 
medium with a poor consumptive de- 
mand. 


The approximate receipts of lard dur- | 


ing the week were 800 metric tons. The 
arrivals of pigs at 20 of the more im- 
portant German markets for the week 
totaled 70,000, compared ;with 65,000 for 
the same week last year. 

The top Berlin price for live hogs dur- 
ing the week was 18.60 cents per pound, 
compared with 21.63 cents per pound for 
the same week of 1925. 

The Rotterdam market has become 
rather quiet. The Liverpool market re- 
mained rather quiet with a poor inland 
demand. 

The total of pigs bought alive and 
dead for bacon curing in Ireland was 20,- 


| 000 compared with 21,000 for the same 


week last year. Danish slaughterings 


| for the week ended September 10 were 


68,000. 


22234, gasoline; | 


41, laundry machinery and | 


27, cosmetics; 22227, per- 
fumes; 22227, toilet articles, especially | 


cotton piece | 


linters; | 
22214f, coffee; | 

22214f, | 
14, oats; | 
rice; | 

22214, sugar; 22270, tires, bicycle, cheap; | 
| 22214, wheat; 22236, wood cellulose in | 


ad- | 
| as compared with the previous year. 


Commerce 


Large Expenditure 
Planned for Roads 


Finland to Consider Appro- 
priation of $1,500,000 
For Highways 


Assistant Trade Commissioner 
Emil Kekicy, Helsingfors, in a re- 
cent report to the Department of 
State, declared that if present plans 
are approved, the Finnish govern- 
ment will probably spend in the 
neighborhood of 60,000,000 Fin- 
nish markkas (about $1,500,000) 
for improvement and maintenance 
of roads during 1927. If voted, 
this will be the largest sum ever al- 
lotted for road construction and up- 
keep in Findand, and indicates the 
realization on the part of authori- 
ties of the necessity of an effective 
program of good roads in the short- 
est possible time, the report stated. 
The greater part of this fund 
would probably be used for im- 
provement of drainage, leveling of 
grades and broadening of existing 
highways near Helsingfors, Abo, 
Wiborg, Tammerfors and other 
towns, and also from Tornea north- 
ward, and Uleaborg, eastward. 





Glass Manufacturing 
In Czechoslovakia 


Declared Depressed 
> scalileainenimos 


Loss of Markets Ascribed to 
Competition of Machine 
Products of American 
Industry. 


Czechoslovak glass manufacturers are 
| complaining of an increasing depression 
in all branches of that industry, accord- 
ing to the Specialties Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce. The plate and 
Sheet glass factories are particularly 
affected, their business in 1926 having 
fallen off by approximately 50 per cent 


The United States, which has been the 
largest foreign market for Czechslovak 
unpolish sheet glass, has reduced its 
purchases considerably in the past six 
Sales to other principal mar- 
kets such as Austria, Hungary, Jugo- 
slavia, and Italy, have declined from 30 
to 60 per cent as compared with the 
previous year. 

Factories Reduce Output. 


Many plate and sheet glass factories 
have shut down completely. Others are 
working on part time. 

The hollow glass industry enjoyed 


| fairly good business in the first half of 
| the current year. 
Detroit, 607 Free Press Building; E) | 


Since the middle of 
the year exports Have fallen off consid- 


| erably, owing largely to the decline in 
| Belgian and French exchanges with a 
| consequent 
Post Office Building; Houston, Chamber | 
of Commerce; Indianapolis, Chamber of | 


in 
and 


increase in competition 
foreign markets from Belgian 
French manufacturers. 


At a recent conference of the principal | 


glass factories, held in Tannwald, a de- 


| crease in the production of Bohemian 


glassware was reported. The reason 
given for this situation was that Ameri- 


strong on the markets, and Czechoslo- 
vakia feels this competition to a marked 
degree. 

American Competition. 

American glassware production has 
developed to such an extent that the per- 
fect machine work makes outside com- 
petition very difficult. The United States 
was formerly one of the most important 
markets for Czechoslovak glassware, but 
it is now a competitor in even other mar- 
kets than its own. Articles which are 
manufactured by hand in Czachoslovakia 
are manufactured by machinery in the 
| United States. 

All factories are laying off workmen 
with further reductions in personnel con- 
templated by many manufacturers. 
Many plants have also reduced their 
operations to three or four days a week. 

According to contacts in the industry 
no improvement in the situation is an- 





| ticipated for the immediate future. 


Makes Fish Survey 





In Sandusky Bay 


Bureau of Fisheries Official In- 
vestigates Alleged Deple- 
| tion of Bass. 


| Dr. John Van Oosten, of the Bureau 
of Fisheries, Department of Commerce, 
has just reported the completion of in- 
vestigation in the Sandusky Bay region 
on Lake Erie, of the alleged destructive- 
ness of commercial nets, particularly 
| seines. The survey was made at the 
request of the Izaak Walton League at 
Fremont, Ohio, which complained that 
| game fish, especially white bass and 
| black. bass, were gradually disappearing 
‘from the Sandusky River. 

These fish, it was said, formerly mi- 
grated in large numbers from Lake Erie 
up the Sandusky River to spawn in the 
shallow water at Fremont. It was 
| charged that the disappearance of the 

game fish was due to destructive ac- 
| tivities of commercial fishmen, who were 

accused of mutilating and destroying the 
bass, selling them and preventing their 
| nesting and movement. 


Dr. Van Oosten expressed the opinion ; 


| that commercial fishermen are not as 
| destructive of fish life as many sports- 
men believed. 
“It is not safe to assert,” Dr. Van 
| Oosten stated in his report, “that com- 
| mercial fishing is the primary cause of 
| the depletion of game fish in the San- 
| ducky Bay region. On the contrary, 
at is very probable that the seiners, by 


- 


can competition is proving exceedingly | 





| 


“ 


Wholesale 


Prices 


Wholesale Prices Show Slight Drop 
In August From Average For J 


rays 


. 4 : 
Atu Starements Herein Ars Given on OrricraL AuTHonity ONLY 


AND WITHOUT COMMENT 


| 
uly | 


. 


Farm Products and Foods at Lower Levels, With Cloth- 


ing and Fuels Higher. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Department of Labor has just reported 
a slight decline in wholesale prices from 
July to August. Farm price were some- 
what lower, foods averaged considerably 
lower than in the previous month, and 
minor decreases were registered in mis- 
cellaneous commodities. The report of 
the bureau reads: 

A further slight decline in the gen- 
eral level of wholesale prices from 
July to August is shown by information 
gathered in representative markets by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
United States Department’ of Labor. 
The bureau’s weighted indéx number, 
which includes 404 commodities or price 
series, registered 149.2 for August com- 





INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS 
OF COMMODITIES 


Groups and Subgroups. 
Farm products 
GYAMS so. << 
Livestock and poultry 
Other farm products 
ee 
TRORCS 6s ss 
Butter, cheese and milk 
Qther foods 
Clothing materials 
Boots and shoes 
Cotton goods 
Woolen goods 
Silk, ete. 
FOCI. 62 6% 
Anthracite coal 
Bituminous coal 
Other fuels 
Metals and metal products 
Iron and steel 
Nonferrous metals 
Building materials 
Lumber ..... 


Structural steel 

Other building materials 
Chemicals and drugs 

Chemicals .. 

Fertilizer materials 

Drugs and pharmaceuticals 
Housefurnishing goods 

Furniture .. 

Furnishings 


RIBS RTIIO USK 0-0 60 840.6 0 ceria ee ehs teen es 


Cattle feed 

ROGUNET.. ss 4.0 

Paper and pulp 

Other miscellaneous 
All commodities 


Use of Brown Coal 
Planned in Germany 


“Roasting” Said to Produce 
Tar, Gas and Coke for 
Power Plant. 


Consul Hamilton C. Claiborne, at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany, has re- 


ported to the Department of Commerce 
that a number of projects have been sub- 


mitted recently for utilizing the brown 
coal and by-products of the mines of the 
Wetterau district near Frankfort-on-the 
Main. 

The report states the available brown 
coal supply in the Wetterau district is 
estimated at approximately 35 million 
metric tons. The coal is claimed to be of 
excellent quality and to possess valuable 
properties, especially a high tar content, 


and it is exceptionally well adapted to 
distillation. 

The chief project comprises the pro- 
cess of “roasting” the brown coal to ex- 
tract the tar content, and then utilizing 
the coke, after grinding to a powder, as 


| fuel for the furnaces of a power plant 


for generating electricity. It is claimed 
that the yield of coke resulting from the 
daily use of 1,000 to 1,500 tons of crude 
brown coal will provide 90,000,000 to 
130,000,000 kilowatt hours annually, suf- 


| ficient to insure the electricity require- 


ments of Frankfort and Hessen for a 


| great number of years. 


In addition to the¥coke produced from 
this quantity of brown coal, there will be 
tar and gas. The tar will be distilled to 
obtain motor fuel, various tar oils, paraf- 
fin and pitch, all of which it is proposed 
to sell. It is understood that the gas, 
which is of good quality and can be pro- 
duced cheaply, can be used in the same 
manner as gas obtained from pit coal. It 
is consequently stated that not only the 
electricity, but the gas requirements of 
the district can be easily supplied by the 
works in future without having recourse, 
as at present, to pit coal from the Ruhr 
mines. 


Finnish Exports of Wood 
Cause Fear of Overcutting 


A report from Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner Kekich, at Helsinfors, to tHe 
Department of Commerce says that the 
question of how far Finland can go in 
producing pulp wood for foreign con- 
sumption has come to the fore again in 
view of the reported plan of Norwegian 
interests to establish purchasing agen- 
cies for pulp wood in Finland and Russia. 

The regort says the opinion is ex- 
pressed that researches necessary in this 
matter should be made as soon as pos- 
sible, and a conclusion reached as to the 
future policy owing to the possibility of 
overcutting in certain sections of the 
country if the present rate of consump- 
tion continues. 
capturing carp and goldfish, are a fac- 
tor in preserving the conditions so neces- 
sary for the existence of game fish and 
waterfowl.” 


Tobacco Monopoly 


«no change in price was reported. 


pared with 150.7 for July, a decearse 
of 1 per cent. Compared with August, 
1925, with an index number of 160.4, 
there was a decrease of 7 per cent. 

Farm pioducts averaged somewhat 
lower than in July, due mainly to de- 
clines in grains, cattle, hogs, lambs, live 
poultry, and onions. Foods also aver- 
aged considerably lower than in the 
month before, and miscellaneous com- 
modities. On the other hand, clothing 
materials, fuels, metals, and building 
materials showed slight increases for 
August over July. 

Of the 404 commodities or price series 
for which comparable information for 
July and August was collected, decreases 
were shown in 109 instances, and in- 
crease in 109 instances. In 186 instances 


(1918=100.0). 
1925 
August 


1926 
August 
137.9 
139.2 
131.9 
141.7 
150.8 
153.4 
144.7 
152.6 
174.7 
184.3 
160.3 
189.7 
160.1 
179.5 
225.4 
198.5 
158.4 
126.6 
133.9 
110.8 
171.8 
180.9 
204.7 
129.1 
164.8 
130.8 
118.7 
108.5 
182.5 
160.8 
140.2 
228.4 
121.8 
115.2 
134.8 
171.8 
104.2 
149.2 


July 
140.8 
145.8 
138.1 
139.5 
153.6 
159.4 
141.9 
155.5 
173.3 
184.2 
157.3 
189.8 
156.7 
177.0 
223.7 
196.5 
155.3 
126.2 
134.1 
108.8 
171.5 
181.4 
204.3 
129.1 
163.4 
130.9 
118.3 
108.4 
184.1 
161.1 
140.6 
228.4 
122.5 
116.7 
134.7 
175.3 
104.1 
150.7 





Suggested in Berlin 


Many Members of Trade Said 
To Believe State Control 
Would Be Helpful. 





The Tobacco Section of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is advised in a mail 
report from Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner William E. Nash at Berlin that 
rumors of a state tobacco monopoly con- 
tinue to circulate in Germany? The be- 
lief in the trade is that it must take 
the form of a pure production monopoly, 
as practiced at present in Sweden. In 
such a monopoly prices are fixed by the 
state, but sales take place through inde- 
pendent wholesalers and retailers, it is 
explained. 

In a draft scheme for Germany worked 
out at the time the Dawes plan went into 
effect, it was provided that both produc- 
tion and distribution should be placed 
under government control, but it was 
left in much the same shape as at pres- 
ent. Manufacturers and dealers would 
have to obtain licenses and concessions 
from the state, but would be able to go 
on selling under their own names. Prices 
would be fixed by the state. One or two 
factories would be run by government 
employes, in order to give a proper in- 
sight into details of cost and production. 

Many members of the trade agree, 
Mr. Nash said, that it would be- better 
for everybody—producer, dealer, state 
and consumer—if a monopoly were insti- 
tuted. There is great difference of opin- 
ion, however, as to whether the present 
moment of economic crisis and bad busi- 
ness conditions is the proper time to do 
it, he said. 

Government income from the tobacco 
tax amounted to 590,400,000 marks, or 
about 9 per cent of total state income 
in 1925.. It is believed this might be 
increased under a monopoly. 

Conditions in the cigaret industry con- 
tinue bad. There is complaint among 
legitimate producers and distributors at 
the price war going on among certain 
classes of retail shops. It is common 
to find prices under cost of production, 
it is said. Even at that, however, de- 
mand is lagging and turnover is reported 
poor. 





Increase Is Recorded _. 
In Exports of Leather 


The Hide and Leather Division of the 
Department of Commerce reports that 
American tanners have been successful 
in increasing their foreign leather sales, 
despite the fact that competition in the 
international leather trade is becoming 
keener each year. The total value of 
all leather exported from the United 
States during 1925 was $32,155,094, 
representing the largest export sales 
since the boom years 1919 and 1920, the 
report stated. 

During the immediate pre-war years 
leather shipped from the United States 
went to approximately 58 different coun- 
tries, whereas in 1925 these exports went 
directly to all except 15 of the 110 coun- 
tries listed separately in the official sta- 





By THe UnitTep STATES 


DAILY. 


Lumber 


Oil Refineries Held 
To Rival Railroads 


In Consuming Fuel 


Said to Have Used 50,000,- 
000 Barrels of Oil and 
6,000,000 Tons of 
Coal in 1925. 


With a consumption of §0,000,000 bar- 
rels of oil, 6,000,000 tons of coal, and 
more than 120,000,000,000 cubic feet of 
gas, the petroleum refineries, according 
to a statement just issued by the Bureau 
of Mines, Department of Commerce, 
ranks with the railroads and shipping 
industry as consumers of fuel. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

Petroleum’ refineries are usually 
thought of solely as energy producers; 
actually, however, they are, in addition, 
great fuel consumers. It takes energy 
to produce energy, and the refinery in- 
dustry probably consumes in excess of 
one-tenth as much fuel as it produces. 
Fgures recently compiled by the bureau 
show that during 1925 the refineries of 
the United States in their own opera- 
tions consumed over 50,000,000 barrels 
of fuel oil, over 6,000,000 tons of coal, 
and more than 120,000,000,000 cubic feet 
of gas. The refinering industry there- 
fore ranks with the railroads and the 
shipping industry as major consumers 
of oil for fuel. 

Data Given on Use of Fuel. 

Figures compiled by the Bureau of the 
Census show that the refineries con- 
sumed for fuel in 1919, 23,649,000 bar- 
rels of fuel oil, 4,725,000 tons of coal, 
and nearly 27,000,000,000 cubic Feet of 
gas; and, in 1923, 4,902,000 tons of coal, 
figures for oil and gas used not being 
available for that year. Since runs to 
stills in 1919 were a little less than half 
what they were in 1925, it follows that 
the consumption of oil for fuel per bar- 
rel refined was relatively the same last 
year as it was six years before. In- 
creased use of the cracking process in 
recent years has tended toward greater 
fuel consumption. This has been com- 
pensated, however, by the use of a more 
efficient fuel (gas for coal) and by in- 
creased efficiency in operation. 

Although the consumption of coal has 
increased, the proportion to the total 
amount of fuel used has decreased. The 
consumption of coke at refineries in 1919 
and 1925 was 320,000 and 314,000 tons, 
respectively. This decrease is sufprising 
in view of greatly increased production 
causing additions to stock. 

Gas Replacing Coal. 

Increased use of gas for fuel has com- 
pensated the deficit due to coal. The 
consumption of gas per barrel of wil re- 
fined has doubled in the last six years. 
Accessibility rather than price governs 
the use of natural gas at refineries and, 
where possible, the refineries have sup- 
plied themselves with gas by means of 
pipe lines to adjacent fields. There has 
probably been an increase during recent 
years in the amount of refinery or “in- 
condensable” gas used for fuel. This 
has been made possible by imprevements 
in refinery practice which now conserves 
large quantities of gas formerly lost in 
the air. Slch gas saved serves a dual 
purpose, for it is usually treated in gaso- 
line extraction plants, after which the 
residue gas is burned as fuel. 

Besides the fuel oil which it burns un- 
der stills, the petroleum industry uses 
great quantities of oil, often in the erude 
state, for field operations, such as drill- 
ing and pumping wells, and operating 
pipe lines. Although the final figures for 
1925 have not yet been prepared, it is 
probable that 6,000,000 barrels of oil 
were consumed for field purposes during 
1925, which amount includes 1,825,000 
barrels of crude petroleum consumed in 
the operation of pipe lines east of Cali- 
fornia. 


Unfavorable Balance 
In Australian Trade 


Excess of Imports Ascribed to 
Reduction of Surplus of 
Exportable Wheat. 


Australia’s overseas commerce for the 
year ended June 30 showed a consider- 
able excess of imports over exports ow- 
ing to the year’s poor wheat crop, accord- 
ing to the Division of Regional Informa- 
tion, Department of Commerce. While 
the value of merchandise imports in- 
creased from £146,595,000 in 1924-25, to 
£151,020,000, merchandise exports de- 
clined from £159,962,000 to £142,618,000, 
a loss of £17,344,000. 

The stability of Australia’s export 
trade depends largely upon the quantity 
and quality of wool and wheat produced 
and the prevailing world price level of 
these commodities, as normally © they 
make up more than half of the total 
Commonwealth export. The wool ~clip 
in 1925-26 was good and prices were sat- 
isfactory; but the wheat yield was short, 
causing the value of wheat exports to 
decline £17,575,197. 

Several other export items of lesser 
importance including butter, frozen beef, 
milk, cream and raisins, also declined; 
but these losses were largely counterbal- 
anceg by increases in the exports of mut- 
ton and lamb, fresh apples and tinned 
meats. ; 





tistics of the United States. Besides 
this distribution, authoritative reports 
show that American leather was also 
sold indirectly to a majority of the re- 
maining countries, so that only a few 
countries made no purchase of American 
leather during 1925. The principal con- 
sumers of American leather during 1925 
were in the order named, the United 
Kingdom, Canada, Germany, 
France. 
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Rates Land 


Railroads 


Allows Subsidiary 
To Issue Dividend 
To Wabash Railroad 


I. C. C. Authorizes Distribu- 
tion of $468,360 for 


Expenditures Since 


1922. 


The Wabash Railway, as the sole 
stockholder of the New Jersey, Indiana 
& Illinois Railroad, will receive a stock 
dividend of $468,360.85 under an order 
made public by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on September 18, authoriz- 
ing the latter company to issue a stock 
dividend of that amount to capitalize ex- 
penditures for additions and betterments 
made since 1922. The full text of the 
report by Division 4, of the Commission, 
dated September 14, follows: 

The New Jersey, 
Railroad Company, a common carrier by 
raifroad engaged in interstate commerce, 
has duly applied for authority under 
section 20a of the Interstate Commerce 
Act to issue $468,360.85 of common cap- 
ital stock. No objection to the grant- 
ing of the authority sought has been pre- 
sented to us. 

Increases Capital Stock. 

The applicant was incorporated un- 
dpr the laws of Indiana in October, 1902, 
with an authorized capital stock of $100.- 
000. This was subsequently increased 
to $825,000, of which there is now out- 
standing $356,639.15. It also has out- 
standing $250,000 of first-lien mortgage 
5 per cent bonds and $434,607.27 of 
equipment obligations, an aggregate 
capitalization of $1,041,246.42. 

In support of the- application there 
have been submitted statements showing 
expenditures aggregating $489,329.40 for 
additions and betterments to the appli- 
cant’s line during the period June 30, 
1922, to December 31, 1925, all of which 
were made out of income. In respect 
of the expenditures so made the appli- 
cant seeks authority to issue $468,360.85 
of common stock, consisting of 4,683.6085 
shares of the part value of $100 each, 
and to distribute this stock as a dividend 
to its sole stockholder, the Wabash Rail- 
way Company. 

Surplus Is Shown. 

The applicant’s balance sheet of 
February 28, 1926, shows investment in 
road and equipment, less accrued depre- 
ciation of equipment, as $1,549,726.18. 
The applicant’s stock, after the proposed 
issue, will amount to $825,000, which, 
plus its long-term debt of $684,607.27, 
will result in an aggregate capitalization 
of $1,509,607.27. The surplus of the ap- 
plicant on February 28, 1926, is shown 
as $517,523.31, which, after the proposed 
issue of stock, would be correspondingly 
reduced to $49,162.46. 

We find that the issue of stock by the 
applicant as aforesaid (a) is for a law- 
ful object within its corporate purposes, 
and compatible with the public interest, 
which is necessary and appropriate for 
and consistent with the proper perform- 
ance by it of service to the public as a 
common carrier, and which will not im- 
pair its ability to perform that service, 
and (b) is reasonably necessary and ap- 
propriate for such purpose. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 

Chairman Eastman dissents. 


as 


Summary of I. C.C. 
Rate Decisions 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public, September 18, decisions in 
rate cases rendered by Division 4, Com- 
missioners Meyer, Eastman and Wood- 
lock, which are summarized by the com- 
mission as follows: 


No. 17725. Julius Friedlander Com- 
pany v. Southern Railway Company et 
al. Rates on cotton factory sweepings 
from Mobile, Ala., to Columbus, Ga., 
found not unduly prejudicial. Complaint | 
dismissed. 

No. 17559. Traffic Bureau, a 
of Commerce, Lynchburg, Va., v. Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad Eeoshane et al. 
Rate on boxboard, in carloads, from 
Halltown, W. Va., to Lynchburg, Va., 
found not unreasonable or otherwise un- 
lawful. Complaint, dismissed. 

No. 17359, Jackson Traffic Bureau, 
‘Vv. Alabama & Vicksburg Railway Com- 
pany et al. Combination rates on staves 
and headings, in carloads, from Winns- 
boro, La., to Jackson, Miss., found unrea- 
sonable. Reasonable joint rates pre- 
scribed for the future and reparation 
awarded. 


No. 17282, Blacker Elevator Company 
v. Union Pacific Railroad Company et al. 
Claim for refund of alleged overcharges 
on a carload shipment of potatoes from 
Gill, Colo., to Gardner, Kans., barred be- 
cause complaint was not filed within two 
years from date of accrual of cause of 
action. Complaint dismissed. 
No. 17098, Dame Furniture Company 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pa- 
eae Railway Company et als. Rate on 
built-up native wood, in carloads, from 
Louisville, Ky., to Harriman, Tenn., 
found unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 
No. 16897. Chamberlain Furniture 
Company v. Director General, as Agent. 
Rates charged on a carload shipment of 
chairs from Winston-Salem, N. C., and 
a less-than-carload shipment of blankets 
from Nashua, N. H., to Casper, Wyo., 
“found to have been in excess of those 
applicable. Reparation awarded. 
No. 16980. Frank T. Miller v. Pere 
“ Marquette Railway Company et al. 1. 
Rate charged on one carload of potatoes 
from Sidney, Mich., consigned to Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., reconsigned to Old Forge, 
Pa., and agail reconsigned to Philadel- 
phia, Pa., found applicable except as in- 
dicated in the report, and not unreason- 
“able. 2. Demurrage charges assessed 
at Philadelphia found in part not appli, 
* cable. Reparation awarded. 
Investigation and suspension Pebeeh 
No. 2675. Grain and grain products, mis- 


Indiana & Illinois | 





Interstate Commerce Commission Denies || 


Rulings 


Banking 


DAILY STATEMENT 


Proposed Raises i in Freight Rates on Grain | Receipts and Expenditures 


Merchants’ Exchange a St. Louis Wins Protest Holding 
Schedules to Be Discriminatory. 


The Interstate Commerce in a report 


by Division 3, just announced, has dis- | 


approved cancellation of joint propor- 
tional rates on carloads of grain and 
grain products from Omaha, South 
Omaha, Nebr., Des Moines and Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, and Kansas City, Mo., to 
points in Arkansas, on the St. Louis- 
San Francisco Railway, when the ship- 
ments originated at points beyond the 
first-named group. 

The tariff schedules which had been 
suspended were ordered cancelled with- 
out prejudice to the filing of new sched- 
ules cancelling rates over these routes, 
under which the St. Louis-San Francisco 
will substitute itself for the St. Louis 
Southwestern Railway, as the carrier 
south of St. Louis. 


Commissioner R. V. Taylor dissented 
from the report, the full text of which 
follows: 


“‘By schedules filed to become effec- 
tive May 28 and July 2, 1926, 
spondents propose to cancel the exist- 
ing joint proportional rates on grain 
and grain products, carloads, from 
Omaha and South Omaha, Nebr., Des 
Moines and Council Bluffs, Iowa, and 
Kansas City, Mo., when from beyond on 
shipments moving via East St. Louis, 
Ill., to destinations on that portion of 
the St. Louis-San Francisco, hereinafter 
called the Frisco, in Arkansas extending 
from Nettleton to Victoria and formerly 
operated by the Jonesboro, Lake City 
& Eastern hereinafter called the J., L. 
G.. aE. 

Would Increase Rates. 

“This cancellation would make applica- 
ble higher combination rates on East St. 
Louis. Upon protest of the Merchants’ 
Exchange of St. Louis, 
the schedules was suspended until Sep- 
tember 25 and October 29, 1926. Rates 
will be stated in cents per 100 pounds. 

“For some time past the St. 
Southwestern, hereinafter called 
Cotton Belt, has participated in rates 
from Des Moines and Missouri River 
points to stations on its line in Arkansas 
applicable over the Cotton Belt beyond 
East St. Louis or Gale, Iil., which are 
lower than the combinations of rates 
made on East St. Louis. 

“Joint proportionai rates lower than 
the East St. Louis combination rates 
were also in effect from the same ship- 
ping points to destinations on the J., L. 
C. & E., with routing over the Wabash 
to East St. Louis, Cotton Belt to Jones- 
boro, Ark., and J., L. C. & E. beyond, 
or over the Wabash and Illinois Central 
to Gale, the Cotton Belt to Jonesboro, 
thence J., L. C. & E. When the latter 
arrangement was entered into the J., L. 
C. & E. was operated as an independent 
line. On November 9, 1925, it was ab- 
sorbed by the Frisco. 

It has not been the practice of 
Frisco to participate in rates from Des 
Moines and the Missouri River points 
to stations on its line in Arkansas, via 
St. Louis or East St. Louis on a basis 
lower than the combinations of 
made on those river crossings. 

Purpose is Explained. 

Its purpose is to place the rates on 
| aan and’ grain products to stations 
on what was formerly the J., L. C. & E. 
on the same rate basis it maintains to 
nearby station on its line, and to confine 
the routing of those commodities from 
Des Moines and the Missouri River points 


Louis 


to Arkansas destinations to the Kansas | 


City gateway and its own line. This 
would have the effect of giving the Frisco 
the entire haul beyond Kansas City, as 
compared with the short haul which it 
now receives beyond Jonesboro on ship- 
ments routed via East St. Louis. Pro- 
vision could be made for routing via St. 
Louis and the Frisco, thereby giving 
that carrier the entire haul beyond St. 
Louis, but the record indicates that the 
Frisco desires to eliminate routing via 
the Mississippi River crossings, except 
on basis of the combindtion rates. 

In support of the proposed rates re- 
spondents submitted an exhibit showing 
the present and proposed rates to points 
on the former J., L. C. & E., via East 
St. Louis and also over the Frisco be- 
yond Kansas City, compared with the 
existing rates to other destinations on 
the Frisco in Arkansas, indicating the 
combinations of rates applicable via St. 
Louis and the Frisco and also the through 
rates via Kansas City and the Frisco. 

Rates Are Compared. 

The exhibit shows that the combina- 
tion rates which would become effective 
under the suspended schedules are about 
on a parity with the present rates ap- 
plicable via St. Louis to other nearby 
points on the Frisco and that the rates 
on shipments moving over the Frisco 
beyond Kansas City to J. L. C. & E. 
destinations and to adjacent points on 
the Frisco, are about the same as the 
present rates via East St. Louis, but 
much lower than rates which would be- 
come applicable via that gateway under 
the suspended schedules. 

This exhibit is unsupported by evi- 
dence as to the reasonableness of the 
rates to points contiguous to the former 
J., L. C. & E. and therefore is not con- 
clusive that the present rates to J., L. 
C. & E. points are unduly low. 


“The Wabash grants transit services | 


‘Comptroller of Currency 


under the through rates now in effect, 
whereby the grain operators at St. Louis 
secure protection of the through rates 
to the Arkansas destinations. This en- 
ables them to compete on equal terms 


souri River points to Arkansas. Pro- 
posed cancellation of rates on grain and 
grain products, in carloads, from Omaha 


and South Omaha, Neb., Des Moines and | 


Council Bluffs, Iowa, and Kansas City, 
Mo., when from beyond, to points in 
Arkansas found not justified without 
prejudice to the filing of new schedules 
not in conflict with conclusions herein. 
Rar oer schedules ordered canceled 


| and proceeding discontinued. 


| to the Arkansas destinations, 


| sas City 


| grain. 


re- | 


the operation of | 


the | 
| of the rates to and from an intermediate | 


| unreasonable. 


the | 


rates | 


| jority. 
Frisco is to place the rates on grain and | 
grain products to stations on what was | 


with the operators at Des Moines and ¢ 
Missouri River points, whenever tonnage 
is available from those points. Pro- 
testant urges that if the suspended rates 

are permitted to become effective the St. 


| Louis grain operators will not be able to 


compete with those at Des Moines and 
the Missouri River points, because te- 
quired to pay the higher combinations of | 
rates based on Fast St. Louis. 
Supplements Considered. 

“Under the suspended supplements the 
applicable combination rates from Omaha 
on ship- | 
ments moving over the Frisco beyond St. 
Louis would be higher than on shipments 
moving over the Frisco beyond the Kan- 
gateway, to the extent of 3 
cents on wheat and 1.5 cents on coarse 
On shipments forwarded over the 
routes beyond East St. Louis, which are | 
now available—that is, Cotton Belt to 
Jonesboro and Frisco beyond, or Illinois 
Central to Gale, Cotton Belt to Jones- 
boro, and Frisco beyond—the increases 
in the rates would amount to 7.5 to 14 | 
cents on wheat and 7 to 12.5 cents on 
corn. 

“Respondents in grain and its prod- 
ucts from Western Trunk Line Points to | 
Arkansas, 113 I. C, C. 209, proposed to 
cancel rates on grain and its products | 
from Missouri River points and Des 
Moines, when from beyond, and routed 
over Missouri as * Illinois Central 
to points on the J,, & E., thereby 
increasing the slate rates to the | 
extent of the difference between the | 
through rates and the combinations of 
rates on St. Louis. We found that the 
increased rates resulting from the pro- 
posed cancellation were not justified and 
cited from Grain Products to Arkansas 
Points, 104 I. C. €. 742, our frequently 
expressed view that the through rate 
should be somewhat less than the sum 


point. f 
Distance Scale Considered. 

“Respondents refer to the distance 
scale prescribed in Oklahoma Corpora- 
tion Commission y, A. & S. Ry. Co., 101 
I. C. C. 116, to show that the combina- 
tion of rates on East St. Louis are not 
That scale we required 
to be applied from Oklahoma stations 
to Arkansas, Missouri, and Kansas 
points. Respondents did not offer evi- | 
dence to show that the transportation 
conditions in the two cases are suffi- 
ciently similar to warrant the applica- 
tion of the scale prescribed in that case 
to traffic herein considered. They rely 
on an exhibit which merely shows a com- 
parison of the proposed rates with rates 


| for similar distances under the scale. 

“We find that the proposed schedules | 
conclusion | 
proposal to | 
Frisco will ; 


have not been justified. Our 
is without prejudice to a 
cancel these routes if the 
substitute itself for the Cotton Belt as 
the carrier south of St. Louis. An order 
will be entered requiring cancellation of 


ing this proceeding.” 
Taylor, Commissioner, dissenting: 


“T dissent from the finding of the ma- | 
the | 


The avowed purpose of 


formerly the J., L. C. & E., but which 


it now owns, on the same basis it main- | 


tains to other nearby stations on its line. 
In accomplishing this it is necessary to 
confine the routing.of those commodities 
from Des Moines and the Missouri River 
points to J., L. C. & E. destinations to 
the Kansas City gateway and its own 
line. 


“Respondent’s proposals seem to me to | 
| 80 years. 


constitute a proper and reasonable way 
of removing existing preference or ad- 
vantage which the stations on the J., L. 


nearby 


be approved.”’ 


Money Orders Indicate 
West Canada Prospers 


pany states that considerably more 
money orders are now being sold 
Western Canada than at any time for 
several years past, says a report from 
J. Bartless” Richards, Assistant Trade 
Commissioner at Ottawa, to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Experience of the express company 
oflicials, according to Mr. Richards, 
shows that the buying of money orders 
indicates that the people have more 
money for the purchase of goods, and 
this signifies improved financial and busi- 
ness conditions and prospects in the 
Prairie Provinces. 

The good wheat crop last year was 
generally regarded as largely a debt-pay- 
ing crop, but indications are that the 
1926 crop will provide a substantial sur- 
plus for new buying. 
a direct effect on retail and wholesale 
business in the West and on the manu- 
facturing industries of the Dominion. 


Charters New Jersey Bank 


The following transactions of the Bu- 
reau of the Comptroller of the Currency 
on September 17 were 
September 18: 


Application to convert received: The | 


Union National Bank of Neodesha, 
Kans.; conversion of the Union State 
Bank, Neodesha, Kans.; capital, $50,000. 

Charter issued: The Mechanics’ Na- 
tional Bank of Bayonne, N. J. President, 
DeWitt Van Buskirk; cashier, A. G. 
Beckman; capital, $200,000. 


| (Made Public Sept. 


| Internal-revenue receipts: 


Balance previous day .. 


| Operations in spe. accts.. 


7” | on the following traffic: 


; 8,000 
| 1,200 


' 1,000 


PPR cares sass « degen e alee ous 
| Express 


This should have | 


results of the Jackson & Eastern, 
| he built. 


of the 
U. S. Treasury 


At Close of Business Sept. 16. 


18.) 


Receipts. 

Customs receipts $2,479,768.86 

Income tax ........... 29,849,211.32 
Miscellaneous  jnternal 
revenue te oe 
Miscellaneous receipts has 


Total ordinary receipts $34,126,145.61 
Public debt receipts ays . 569,543,500.00 

136,718,657.99 
. .$740,388,303.60 
General expenditures.... 439,833.73 
Interest on public debt. 26,565,085.37 
Refunds of receipts .. 708,965.08 
Panama Canal 18,015.73 | 
156,496.42 | 
Adjusted serv. cert. fund 54,557.00 | 
Civil Service retir. fund.. 
Investment of trust funds 


31,346.65 | 
6,504.43 


Total ordinary expend.. $33 -654,802.7 
Other public debt expend. $58,766 080.05 | 
Balance today 347,968,470.84 


$740,388,303.60 


Products of Fors 
And Farm Available 
For Railway Freight | 


Continuation of Full Text of | 
Order Authorizing Ex- 


, August 31, 


| Installments matured 


| Other 


Banks 


Finance 


| Federal Land Bank at New Orleans 
Announced to Have $113,817.970 in Assets 


| Institution Also Is Reported to Have $103,907,404 in 


Net Mortgage Loans. 


The Federal Farm Loan Board, in an- 
nouncing its consolidated report, as of 
1926, says the Federal Land 
Bank at New Orleans, La., had assets of 


| STATEMENT OF CONDITION FROM “gy 
AUGUST 3 

Springfield 
$42,371,872.97 


ASSETS. 

Net mortgage loans................ 
Interest accrued but not yet due 

mortgage loans ivan 
U. S. Govt. bonds and securities. iene 
Interest accrued but not yet due 

bonds and securities ..... 
Other interest accrued but not yet due 
Cash on hand and in banks... 
Notes receivable, acceptances, 
Accounts receivable 


on 


on 


CtG.. .. 

(in process of 
collection) 

Banking house 


| Furniture and fixtures EV ebae gee Se:e 


WOULRL MNO oh e0iei0s cathe vs 


LIABILITIES. 
Farm Loan Bonds outstanding...... 
Interest accrued but not yet due 
Farm Loan Bonds 


| Notes payable 


Accounts payable ; 
Due borrowers on uncompleted loans 
Amortization install. paid in advance 
Farm Loan Bond coupons eee 
(not presented) 
Dividends declared 
PE TOMINE X 4.556c'y-puis 4 oe ote, & 
NET WORTH. 


but unpaid. 


Capital stock U. S. Government... 


National Farm Loan Associations... 


| Borrowers through agents.. 


| Reserve (legal) 


tension of Line to 
Myrtlewood, La. 


In the issue of September 14 ap- 
peared ann@uncement of the order 
issued by the I. C. C. authorizing 
construction of a railroad of 50 
miles in length from Meridian, Miss., 
to Myrtlewood, La., by the Meridian 
and Bigbee River Railway. 

Reproduction of the full text of 
the order was begun in the issue 
of September 18. The full text of 
the order continues: 

Forest products constitute the prin- 
cipal industry, with farming next in im- 
portance. About 60 or 70 per cent of the 
area is in timber and the rest is farm 
land and pasture. There is also some 
dairying and some grazing. 

Cotton is the chief crop and the an- 
nual production js estimated at 15,000 
bales. Extensive gravel deposits, suit- 
ahle for ballast, highways, and concrete 


| are found between Pennington and Na- 


heola on the west side of the Tombigbee 
River. 

The applicant’s president testified that 
tributary to the line there are large 
quantities of timber, consisting chiefly of 


| second growth on cut-over lands, most of 
| the virgin timber having been cut. 
| stated that the cut-over lands rapidly re- 
the suspended schedules and discontinu- | 


He 


produce an inferior grade of timber, 
mostly short-leafed pine, so rapidly that 
it attains merchantable sizes in from 12 
to 15 years. 

It is made marketable by subjecting it 
to a creosoting process, 
would be worthless. Pine railroad ties 
would last. over 20 years, he testified, 


when so treated. There is a creosoting | 
of | 
and it is testified that | 


plant at Meridian, built at a cost 


about $500,000, 
the site for another 


similar plant has 


| been purchased. 


The witness was of the opinion that | 
| from the cut-over lands and such of the 


virgin timber as remained a large lumber 
tonnage would be available for at least 
He expects that after the tim- 
ber becomes exhausted the through traf- 
fic, including the coal, gravel, barge, and 


C. & E. enjoys, as compared with other | Other traffic, will yield enough revenue 
stations on the Frisco ‘system, | 


and for this reason I think they should | 


to make the investment profitable. 


Revenues Estimated at $663,000. 
The annual gross revenue for the first 


| five years is estimated as $663,000 -and 
| the operating ratio 70 per cent, 


leaving 
$198,900 as the estimated net operating 
revenue. From this is deducted taxes 


$1,500, hire of freight cars $33,600, and 
The Canadian Pacific Express Com- ; 


joint facility rents $1,200, leaving $162,- 
600 net railway operating income. 
The estimate of gross revenue is based 


"$320,000 
48,000 
18,000 
35,000 
80,000 
90,000 
20,000 
40,000 

6,000 
6,000 


Total 663,000 


Products of agriculture are not in- 
cluded in the foregoing table. The esti- 


cars 
cars 
cars 
cars 
car's 
cars 
tons 
Passenger 


lumber at $40 

cross ties at $40... 
logs at $30 

coal 

merchandise freight 
gravel 

less than carload... 


600 
1,000 
2,000 
3,000 


| mates of tonnage and revenue are those 


of the applicant’s president and are 
based very largely upon the operating 
which 


He testified that the country traversed 
by that line and the country which the 
proposed line would serve are practically 
alike, as are also the general traffic con- 
ditions, except that the applicant would 
have the advantage of certain rail and 
water connections and gravel tonnage 


{ not available to the Jackson & Eastern. 
announced on | 


He fixed the operating ratio at 70 per 
cent by taking the average operating 
ratio of the Jackson & Eastern for the 
past four years. It was estimated that 
60 per cent of the traffic would be local 
to the line and 40 per cent through 
traffic. 

Timber Reserves of Area. 


It is shown that the Jackson & East- 
ern in 1925, with only 23 miles of rail- 


Surplus, 


Interest accrued but 


but otherwise | 


reserve, 
URGEVIGER PPONES. 2 oc. cecwececarees 


Total liabilities and net worth.. 


*Real estate acquired, charged off,. 

*Carried to suspense A. C. (over 90- 
day delinquent installments) 

*Banking house charged off 


ASSETS. 
Net mortgage loans 
not yet due on 
mortgage loans Fouts sme 
U. S. Govt. bonds and securities. ec 
Interest accrued but not yet due on 
bonds and securities ..... 
Other interest accrued but not ‘yet due 
Cash on hand and in banks......... 
Notes receivable, acceptances, etc... 
Accounts receivable 
Installments matured (in process 
collection) 
Banking house Ce eaies 
Furniture and fixtures aries 
Sheriffs’ certificates, judgments, 
(subject to redemption) 
*Other assets ; 


of 


ete. 


Total assets 


LIABILITIES. 
Farm Loan Bonds outstanding...... 
Interest accrued but not yet due on 
Farm Loan Bonds 
Notes payable 
Accounts payable ei 
Other interest accrued but not ‘yet due 


| Due borrowers on uncompleted loans 


Amortization install. paid in advance 
Farm Loan Bond coupons outstand- 
ing (not presented) 
Dividends declared but unpaid....... 
Other liabilities Peri e vtaiatetare 
NET WORTH. 
National Farm Loan Associations... 


| Individual subscribers 


Reserve (legal) 
Undivided profits 


Total liabilities and net worth. .$110, 568, 497. 43 


*Real estate acquired, charged off... 
*Carried to suspense A. C. (over 90- 

day delinquent installments)...... 
*Banking house, charged off...-...-- 


road in operation, originated 4,700 cars 
of lumber. With its situation respecting 
timber analogous to that of the new line, 
the estimate of 8,000 cars appearing in 
the table above would appear reasonable. 


The evidence is that there is considerable 
heavy timber along the Tombigbee River, 
which would be floated down the stream 
to the applicant’s line, there sawed, and 
then shipped to market. 

wAccording to the testimony of the ap- 
plicant’s president, the only places from 
which gravel is shipped ‘in Mississippi 
are Columbus and Hattiesburg, where 
the kind found is sand gravel, which can 
be used in the construction of buildings, 
but not for road building. The gravel 
along the proposed line, however, is said 
to be clay gravel, well adapted to road 
building, and by washing would be suit- 
able for concrete. It is claimed that it 
is in good demand throughout the State 
and is shipped in from other States: 

The 1,000 carloads of coal are expected 
to come from the mines along the War- 
rior River. It is a low grade of soft coal 
and would be moved down that stream 
in barges, thence down to Tombigbee 
River to applicant’s line, over which it 
would move to Meridian. Jackson, Vicks- 
burg, and other points. 

It is claimed that the lower water- 
route rates which the barge lines would 
afford would permit of the coal being 
successfully marketed in competition 
with other coal. 
cars was based upon information derived 
from coal dealers in Meridian. 

Timber, Coal and Produce. 

It appears that in clearing the timber 
land for farming, the timber which is cut 
is frequently burned, because it can not 
be sold profitably, particularly if the dis- 
tance to a railroad is very great. 
pears also that the timber lands are the 
most fertile and that it is impracticable, 
if not impossible, to clear, and, as is 
sometimes required, to drain such lands 
unless they are reasonably near a rail- 
road, 

The new line should facilitate clearing 


2,562,586.98 


296,016.84 


ar $46, 424,210.19 


$42,671,775.00 


2, 345,090.00 


301,000.00 


$46, 424, 210. 19 
$475,484.08 


Louisville 
.$105,833,752.26 


446,028 


.$110,568,497. 43 


$101,588,290.00 


5,520,820.00 


The estimate of 1,000 | 


| than December 
| earnings derived from the proposed con- 


It ‘ap- | 
| commerce act for 


| the work of construction on 


$113,817,920.79. 
sets, liabilities and net worth, 
for the banks at Springfield, 
Columbia, Louisville, New 
St. Louis: 


Orleans and 


. 1926. 
Baltimore 
$61,379,256.09 


Columbia 
$64,479,581.30 
766,083.07 929,592.29 


505,000.00 


1,311,494.04 
3,098,634.47 


2,643.67 5,821.31 
5,821.31 
1,088,894.04 
57,120.00 
227,038.18 


739,925.96 
97,703.34 
61,832.69 


5.301.97 
24! 376.08 
23,906.38 
26,911.64 72,443.77 160,659.32 
244,817.75 269,902.20 

24,610.59 2,450. 


$64,040,798.87 762,935.92 


$59,050,000.00 $65,507,800.00 


156,590.00 641,750.00 
1,639.90 
29,520.57 
15,988.57 
84,514.77 


842,351. 


6,851.85 


50,469.57 
30,897.80 


54,406.87 
22,911.58 
1,552.99 


115,280.45 


$379,710.00 $241.605.00 
2,786,285.00 
448,650.00 
$01,500.00 
39,068.75 
191,404.87 


$64,040,7 798.87 


3,374,315.00 


“980 509. 55 


96,816.95 


$70, 752,935.92 


$256,754.58  $1,010,265.76 
16,211.16 


35,8: 
98,3 


9: ‘4 


New Orleans 


$103,907,404.37 $76,330,090.53 
1,199,679.41 


4.08 
3,79% 3,946,796.89 


174. 4 


1% 
66. 8 21 


69, 
172, 5 


12,574.32 

30.00 
-74 
51,459.26 
45,793.57 


56,546.05 45,924.91 
1,596.51 
1,256,294.23 
354,949.19 
13,114.68 


944,773.90 
51,546.10 
168,917.61 
26.289.68 
173,971.51 
30,261.73 


14,696.00 
364,233.43 
42,400.00 


407,071.74 
11,004.58 


292,304.02 
437.94 


115,993.98 





$113,817,970.79 $83,210,994.23 


$105,426,110.00 $77,006,960.00 


1,122,355.75 
284,200.00 
87,985.58 
1,975.14 
38,741.80 
14,167.73 


902,765.47 
“" 93.060.55 
"29,916.99 
380,665.02 


54,694.63 
367,768.81 


105,285.56 


»432.72 86,677.83 
4,387.79 380.17 


29,501.75 
2,467.43 
5,463.365.00 4,028,660.00 
115.00 
960,000.00 
850,388.55 


"526,500.00 
123,819.19 


915,000.00 
202,256.90 
‘Sil: 3,817, 970.79 
$1,218,640.48 


"$83, 210,994. 23 
$746,380.10 


$570.539.44 


10,980.75 9,952.05 13,069.90 


50,000.00 


as it will eosiie the taser 
the timber removed, 


the tracts, 
to receive cash for 


and be the means of bringing more land | 
It should also result | 
in considerably further and more diversi- | 


under cultivation. 
fied development of agriculture and allied 
industries, and should stimulate particu- 


larly the dairying industry which, it is 


shown, has progressed in recent years in 


Mississippi with remarkable rapidity. 
The proposed line should benefit con- 
siderably the territory it would serve. It 
ought to be a means to better markets, 
not only the territory exclusively 
served, but also for those living along 
the western end of the 
branch of the Louisville & Nashville, 
and should aid materially in the general 
development of the country. 


in 


Apparently the line would afford more | 
| economical routing than at present of 
certain through traffic and also aid to | 


some extent the barge lines operating 
on the Tombigbee and Warrior 
Ther 
pect that the line, 
fair return on the investment. 

Upon the facts presented we find that 
the present and future public conveni- 
ence and necessity require the construc- 
tion by the applicant of the line of rail- 
road in Lauderable County, Miss. and 
Choctaw and Marengo Counties, 
described in the application. 

We further find that the applicant 
should be permitted to retain for a pe- 


riod expiring not later than 10 years from | 
| the date the proposed line is completed | 
placed in operation, but not later | 
its excess | 
| on September 18 issued an order permit- 
| ting the Ulster and Delaware Railroad 
| to imtervene and be treated as a party 


and 
31, 1939, all 
struction in excess of the amunot pro- 
vided in section 15a of the interstate 
such disposition as it 
may lawfully make of the same, con- 
ditioned, however, upon completion of 
or before 
December 31, 1929. 

An appropriate certificate and order 
will be issued. 


The report of the as- | 
follows | 
Baltimore, | 


OF FEDERAL LAND BANKS 


0 24,988.99 ! 
| departments 


604.01 | 


51,716.09 | 


$98.190.00 | 


"360,000.00 | 





Rivers. | 
appears to be a reasonable pros- | 


if built, will yield a | 
eta Te | and at Les Angeles SIGGGRNEE 


Ala., | 
| ber 


| by 


| Education Program 


Of Wyomnig Adds to 


Cost of Government 


Per Capita Expenditures for 
Maintenance and Opera- 
tion Increased to 


$22.72. 


In the summary of the financial sta- 


| tistics of the State of Wyoming for the 


fiscal year ending September 30, 1925, 
made public by the Department of Com- 


| merce, it is shown that the yearly pay- 


ments for maintenance and operation of 
the general departments of Wyoming 
amounted to $5,011,396, or, $22.72 per 
capita. This includes $2,060,835, appor- 
tionments for education to the minor 
civil divisions of the State. 

In 1924 the comparative per capita 
for maintenance and operation of general 
was $16.47, and in 1917, 
$11.59. The increased per capita shown 
for 1925 was due, principally, to an in- 
crease in apportionments for education.: 

The- interest on debt amounted to 
$179,308; and outlays for permanént im- 
provements, $3,000,858. The total pay- 
ments, therefore, for expenses of general 
departments, interest, and outlays were 
$8,191,562. 

The totals include all payments for the 
year, whether made from current rev- 
enues or from the proceeds of bond is- 
sues. 

Of the governmental costs reported 
above, $3,402,028 was for highways, 
852,177 being for maintenance and $2,- 
549,851 for construction. 


Revenues of State. 

The total revenue receipts of Wyoming 
for 1925 were $8,559,101, or $38.80 per 
capita. This was $3,368,397 more than 
the total payments of the year, exclusive 
of the payments for permanent improve- 
ments, and $367,539 more than the total 
payments including those for permanent 
improvements. This excess of revenue 
receipts is reflected in cancellation of 
bonds and in cash balances, not shown in 
this summary. 

Property and special taxes represented 
17 per cent of the total revenue for 
1925, 25.5 per cent for 1924, and 48.4 
per cent for 1917. The increase in the 
amount of property and special taxes 
collected was 81.5 per cent from 1917 
to 1924, but there was a decrease of 
19.4 per cent from 1924 to 1925. The 
per capita property and special taxes 
were $6.60 in 1925, $8.38 in 1924, and 
$5.51 in 1917. 

Earnings of general departments, or 
compensation for services rendered by 
State officials, represented 3.5 per cent 
of the total revenue for 1925, 3.3 per 
cent for 1924, and 10.4 per cent for 1917. 

Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 
stituted 12.5 per cent of the total rey- 
enue for 1925, 12.4 per cent for 1924, 
and 4.3 per cent for 1917. 

Receipts from business licenses con- 
sists chiefly of taxes exacted from insur- 
ance and other incorporated companies 
and from sales tax on gasoline, while 
those from nonbusiness licenses com- 
prise chiefly taxes on motor vehicles and 
amounts paid for hunting and fishing 
privileges. 

Per Capita Indebtedness. 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) of Wyo- 
ming on September 30, 1925, was $2,- 
403,160, or $10.89 per capita. In 1924 
the per capita debt was $13.46, and in 
1917, $0.56. 

For 1925 the assessed valuation of 
property of Wyoming subject to ad va- 
lorem taxation was $460,539,192; the 
amount of State taxes levied was $1,- 
656,559; and the per capita levy, $7.51. 


7 Debits to Individual 


Accounts Increase 


Federal Reserve Board Reports 
Total of $12,159,143,000 
For One Week. 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week end- 
ing September 15 and announced by the 
board on September 18, aggregated $12,- 
159,148,000, or 28.9 per cent above the 


Myrtlewood | ta! of $9,431,208,000 reported for the 


preceding week, which comprised only 
five business days. 

Total debits for the week under re 
view are $1,340,000, or .01 per cent below 
those for the week ending September 
16, 1925. New York City reportes an 
increase of $58,000,000, as compared 
with last year, Chicago of $45,000,000, 
and Philadelphia $35,000,000, while debits 
at San Francisco declined $28,000,000 


Aggregate debits for 141 centers for | 
which figures have been published weekly © 
since January, 1919, amounted to about” 


| $11,420,000, as compared with $8,813,- 


595,000 for the preceding week and $11,-” 
430,014,000 for the week ending Septem- 
16, 1925. 


| Railway Made Party to Case 
In Request to Lease Limes 


The Interstate Commerce Commissjon 


to the case on the application of the 
New York Central Railroad to the com- 
mission for authority to acquire control 
lease of the @leveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago and St. is Railway, the 
Michigan Central Railroad and the Chi- 


‘cago. Kalamazoo and Saginaw Railway. 
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“Inventor's Appeal Granted 


and Patent Issued as Not 
Having Been Covered 
by Prior Art. 


’ Puruuirs, Witt H., Patent No. 1,599,- 


283; AppEAL No. 13510: BOARD oF Ex- 
AMINERS, PATENT OFFICE. 


Patent No. 1559388, for an improve- + 


“ment in condensers and tube cleaners 
therefor, was granted to Will H. Phil- 
lips on September 7, 1926. 


On application for this patent, filed | 


Ceptember 13, 1926, Ser. No. 410074, 
Appeal No. 13510, was heard June 24, 
1926, by the Board of Examiners. The 
full text of their report, made July 23, 
1926, follows: 

Messrs. Philipp, Sawyer, Rice & Ken- 
nedy, attorneys for appellant. 

This is an appeal from the decision 
of the examiner finally rejecting claims 

#1 to 4; inclusive, 9, 10 and 13 upon ref- 
erences cited and for the reasons of 
record. 

These, claims, the invention § defined 
thereby and those of the references are 
presented or described in the examiner’s 
statement and together with the descrip- 
tion in appellant’s brief on appeal ren- 
der further description here unnecessary. 

Rejection of Four Claims Noted. 

Pertinency of References and Opinion: 
Claims 1 to 4, 9 and 10 have been re- 
jected as aggregations, i. e., between “‘a 
series of openings and universal joint 
closures therefor in the wall of a Tn- 
denser chamber,” “A cleaning tube is 
inserted into these openings one at a 
time and the use of several or all the 
openings simultaneously is not contem- 
plated by the invention.” Following 
Thropp v. Seiberling, 1924 C. D. 526, 
these claims have been rejected as ag- 
gregations. In that case there were four 


tools carried on a turret adapted to be | 


successively used in making a. tire. 

“There was no real combination of the 

* operation of the four tools. It was,an 

aggregation not different from a succes- 
sive use by an operator of hand tools.” 

In the present case there is but a 


single tool adapted to be applied through | 


any one of the universal joint closures to 
clean a certain number of condenser tubes 
and only by the provision of a desired 
number of openings and closures can 
the sets of condenser tubes be cleaned. 
The desired result is only attainable by 
the structures claimed and so far as con- 
densers are concerned the invention 
seems particularly pertinent and in the 
absence of citation from the prior art 
decidedly novel. We do not consider the 


circumstances of this case on all fours : 


with those of the decision gited, nor 
that the lattér is particularly in point. 
The rejection on the ground of aggrega- 
tion is not considered sound or well 
| taken. 
Four Claims Allowed. 

The examiner has allowed claims to 
the single opening, universal joint clos- 
ure and cleaning tube and involving spe- 
cific structures held patentable, such as 
5, 6, 11 and 12, but such structures 

ould be inoperative and insufficient to 
clean all the tubes and appellant is en- 
titled to protection for his disclosure if 
it is not old in the prior art. In his 
brief here appellant describes prior 
methods of cleaning condensers, empha- 
sizing his improvement. 

The reference cited are not, in our 
opinion, so analogous as to be particu- 
larly pertinent to condenser structure 
but rather foreign thereto. 

The examiner further rejects claims 1, 
and 13 on the patent to Davies. This 
patent fails to disclose the first six lines 
of the claims and does not suggest it 
and is by no means a water-tight struc- 


9 


fure such as contemplated in claim 13. | 


The doors would leak. There is no water 
chamber contemplated as claimed. In 
the absence of more pertinent and spe- 


cific art the claims appealed are held | 


Patentable and should be allowed. 
Decision: 
iner finally rejecting claims 1 to 4, 9, 10 
and 13 is reversed. 
SIDNEY F. SMITH, 
E. S. HENRY, 
Examiners-in-Chief. 
Dissenting Decision Given. 
; Claims 1, 2, 3, 4, 9 and 10 were re- 
jected on the ground that, even if it were 


invention to mount in a hole in a con- | 


denser chamber wall a universal joint 
member for receiving a tube, whether 
said member be one such as applicant 
Shows or one of a different type, multi- 
plication of this arrangement, which is 
all these claims really require, would be 
obvious to a mechanic, especially in view 
of Mosher. 
A number of claims on the specific 
“construction of appellant’s ball and 
socket member for the insertion of the 
cleaner tube have been allowed and the 
rejected claims appear to cover only the 
duplication or multiplication of these 
¢ehambers in order to reach all the tubes. 
Mosher shows a number of ball and 
socket openings for the insertion of a 
cleaner so that all the tubes of the 
_ boiler may be operated on. In my opin- 
- jon this reference would be sufficient to 


Suggest to any one that if all the tubes | 


of a condenser cannot be reached by a 

ingle cleaner that more openings should 

©» be provided so that the remaining tubes 

=@an be worked on. This multiplication of 

" @bening is not patentable and whatever 

: tion appellant has made is in the 

specific construction of his ball 
t chamber with relation 

yr which is covered by the allowed 


claims. 


rejection of claims 1, 2, and 13 on Davies 


but dissent from their reversal of the | 


9 
+o 


» examiner’s action rejecting claims 1 


3, 4, 9 and 10 on the ground of multipli- 


cation of allowed structure. 
FRANK C. SKINNER, 
Examiner-in-Chief, 


The decision of the exam- | 


and | 
to his | 


2460) 


Device Declared 


Novelty in the Art . 


| “Selfblo” Torch Decided to 
Have Adopted Principles of 
Invention by Plaintiff. 


D. ALLEN LENK v. Hunt-LASHER Co.; DIs- 
Trict Court, Mass., No. 2472. 

Patent No. 1551069 for an  improve- 
ment in automatic blow torches was an 
advance on the prior art in using a 
heat-conducting wire in a jet tube and a 
plug wick in the flame cylinder, the court 
found in this infringement suit, where 
the improvement on the prior art is evi- 
denced by commercial success, and as 
this inventor was the first to meet the 
particular demand his patent is valid. 
The court also found that it was in- 
fringed by the “Selfblo” torch, saying 
that a difference in the mode of making 
and assembling elements, !nvolving no 
difference in function or relationship is 
no difference in law and that infringe- 
ment could not be avoided by joining 
two elements of the patented machine 
into one integral part accomplishing the 
purpose of both and no more. 


Full Text of Opinion 
By Jnadge Brewster 

The full text of the opinion follows: 

Brewster, J.: This is a suit for in- 
fringement of claims 6, 14, 15 and 16 
of Letters Patent No. 1551069, issued 
to the plaintiff as asisgne of one Stanley 
Stanezyk for an improvement in auto- 
matic blow torches in which alcohol is 
used as a fuel and which are adapted 
for use by jewelers, electricians and 
others for soldering and brazing. The 
blow torch consists of a flame cylinder 


adapted to contain the fuel. 
per end of the flame cylinder is inserted 
a wick plug with feeder wick depending 
therefrom, designed to provide a flame 
area and at the same time to obviate 
any leakage when the torch is tipped. 

The pressure, or blast cylinder, is 
shorter than the flame cylinder.» Into 
this cylinder is introduced a jet tube 
which goes nearly to the bottom of the 
‘ cylinder. The upper end of the tube is 
| curved in such a manner ‘that it nor- 

mally overhangs the plug wick in the 
| flamé cylinder. In this tube is a wick 
twisted about a copper wire, the wick 
and wire extending to the lower end of 
the blast chamber. 
are joined in an adjustavle manner by 
means of a clamp. In operation the plug 
wick is ignited and the heat from the 
flame is applied to the jet tube and 
transmitted to the alcohol in the blast 
chamber, causing vaporization therein 
and producing a pressure of gas which. 
when forced through the small opening 
at the end of the jet tube and across 
the flame, gives a needle-pointed flame 
which the operator can use in soldering 
or .brazing. 


Tivo Claims Quoted 
For Novelty of Torch 


Claims 6 and 15 are sufficiently illus- 
trative of the alleged patentable novelty 
claimed for the torch. They are 

| follows: 

“6. In a blow torch of the class de- 
scribed, comprising a flame cylinder and 
a blast cylinder operably connected 
an adjustable manner; a tube in said 

| blast cylinder having an externally ex- 
tended curved portion; a fed wick in 
said tube; and a heat transmitting me- 
; dium in said tube.” 

“15. In a blow torch of the class de- 
| seribed a lamp comprising a fuel re- 
| ceptacle a permeable plug in said re- 
| ceptacle composed of absorbent ma- 
| terial adapted to present a flame area 
at the exposed portion thereof; and held 
therein under compression whereby an 
effective barrier to free leakage of fuel 


as 


said plug adapted to feed fuel to said 
flame area; and means Coacting with 
| said lamp adapted to create a gaseous 
blast.” 
| The plaintiff has manufactured and 
sold to the trade a considerable number 
| of the patented blow torches. 
The defendant is manufacturing and 
selling an automatic blow torch, known 


| ance is nearly an exact copy of plain- 
tiff’s torch and in its structure it differs 

; only in two or three particulars, but 
the defendant contends that these de- 
partures are sufficient to enable it to 
maintain its defense of non-infringe- 

ment. This contention demands a com- 
parison between the so-called 
wick” in plaintiff’s torch and that in de- 
fendant’s. 


| 
Differences in Wicks 
Described by Court 
Plaintiff’s wick plug is a short piece 
of large cylindrical wicking with a 
braided jacket through ~which is drawn 
a double strand of ordinary wicking as 
| a feeder wick. Defendant’s is made by 
folding a long piece of strand wicking 
into a cylindrical wad and compressing 
{ this into the lamp cylinder leaving one 
| end of the strand hanging from. the 
bunch to form the feeder wick, In my 
Opinion the language of claim 15 of 
plaintiff's patent covers the plug wick 
made and used by the. defendant. I 
agree with the plaintiff that this dif- 
ference in mode of making and assem- 
| bling, involving no difference in fune- 


tion or relationship, is in law no differ- | 
I agree with my culleagues as to the | 


ence at all. The other point of differ- 
| ence lies in the manner of constructing 
the pressure producing member. De- 
| fendant’s jet tube does not extend below 
the top of the blast cylinder and, as 
originally sold by the manufacturer, no 
| heat conducting wire is inserted in the 
] tube. But each torch sold is accom- 


and a pressure producing cylinder, both 
At the up- | 


| with the patent a presumption of 


The two cylinders | 


| facture of mouth blow 
| to the trade as the “Supreme” torch. 
| The business was carried on in corporate 
+ form by 


in | 


| Same association. 


| and the 
; joined by clamps. 


“plug | 
| over.” 
| menting 


| ture 


| and compressed _ into 


/ 
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Patents 


iner Reversed ‘Patent in Improvement of Automatie Blow-Toreh 


panied by printed instructions to users 
to “insert two ordinary pipe cleaners in 
the tube” in place of the wireless wick 
when that wick becomes charred. In 
these pipe cleaners is @ metal center 
which, while not as efficacious as the 
copper wire used by the plaintiff, never- 
theless embodies the same principle and 
when used clearly infringes claim 6 of 
the patent. On these facts the patentee 
is entitled to invoke two well established 
principles of patent law. As to claims 
14, 15 and 16, he may invoke the doc- 
trine of “equivalents.” Imhaeuser v. 
Buerk, 101 U. S. 647; Duff Mfg. Co. v. 
Forgie, 59 Fed. 772; Hardison v. Brink- 
man, 156 Fed. 962; Gill v. Wells, 89 U. 
S. 1; Brown & Sharpe Mfg. ‘Co. v. Star- 
rett Co. 225 Fed. 997. 


Precedent is Cited 
As Governing Case 

In Manton-Gaulin Mfg. Co. v. Dairy 
Machinery & Construction Co., Ine. (238 
Fed. 210), it was said that infringement 
was not avoided by joining two ele- 
ments in a patented machine into one 
integral part accomplishing the purpose 
of both, and no more, so long as the 
same results are accomplished. 

The plaintiff, as to claim 6, may also 
rely upon the doctrine of contributory 
infringement. Canda v. Michigan Malle- 
able Iron Co. 124 Fed. 485; Jockmus v. 
W. W. Gale & Co., Inc., 295 Fed. 208; 
Goodyear Shoe Machinery Co. v. Jack- 
son, 112 Fed. 146. 

_ On the evidence, I find that the substi- 
tution of pipe cleaners for the regular 
wicks was actually made by the user, 
and the intent on the part of the de- 
fendant to assist in this infringement is 
clearly shown. Such contributory in- 
fringement has long been recognized as 


, 


_ ground for injunctive relief. Wallace v. 


Holmes, 9 Blatch, 65; Thomson-Houston 
v. Kelsey, 75 Fed. 1005; Electro Bleach- 
ing Gas Co. v. Paradon Engineering 
Co., Inc., 12 Fed. (2) 511. 

It follows, therefore, that the plain- 
tiff must prevail in this suit unless thé 
patent be declared invalid on one or 
more of the grounds urged against its 
validity in defendant’s answer. The 
grant of the monopoly to plaintiff to 
manufacture and sell the device carries 
its 
validity. Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufatcuring Co. v. Formica Insulation 
Co..° 266 U. S. 342; 69 L. Ed. 182. 

The defendant has undertaken to over- 


| come this presumption by offering evi- 
| dence tending to show: 


First, that, if the torch possesses 
patentable novelty, plaintiff’s asignor, 
Stanezyk, was not the one who first 
made the discovery; 

Second, that the device is anticipated 


| in the prior patented art. The defendant 


also contends that the patent is void for 


|} want of invention. 


Taking up these defenses in order, a 
proper consideration of the question of 
priority of discovery necessitates at 
least a brief review of the events lead- 
ing up to the issuance of the patent in 


| suit as I gather them from the evidence 
| offered by both plaintiff and defendant, 


which evidence is not wholly free from 
conflict. 

Lasher, president oi the defendant 
corporation, was up to June, 1921, as- 
sociated with the plaintiff in the manu- 
torches, known 


the Federal Manufacturing 
Company, Which became bankrupt in 
June, 1921, when Lenk and Lasher se- 
vered business relations; tne former to 
organize the Lenk Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and Lasher to organize the Hunt- 
Lasher Company, the defendant. 

In 1918, Stanezyk conceived and con- 
structed an automatic blow torch, which 


| he disclosed to several persons and had 
| reduced to practice before he entered 
| the employ of the Federal Manufactur- 


ing Company in the early summer of 


' 1920. This first torch was a crude af- 
| fair, made 
: | supplies, but it contained all of the ele- 
is provided; a feed wick depending from | 


of iron pipe and plumbing 


ments of the patented torch, and in the 
It nad the two cham- 
bers, the plug wick with depending 
feeder, the curved tube in the blast 
chamber, the wick with wire therein, 
two chambers were operably 
The mode of opera- 
tion, the functions of parts, and the re- 


} sults, were the same as appear in sthe 
i * ; | torch later perfected and patented. 
as “Selfblo,” which in external appear- | 


Old Style of Wick 


| Declared Unsatisfactory 


When Stanczyk came to the Federal 
Mfg. Co. the plug wick used in the Su- 
preme torch was made of felt with a 
feed wick running therethrough. It was 
not altogether satisfactory because it 
did not prevent leakage or “boiling 
and the company was experi- 
with plug wicks in an en- 
deavor to overcome these objectionable 
features of the felt wick. During this 
period Stanczyk disclosed to his super- 
intendent his automatic blow torch and, 
out of materials used in the manufac- 
of the Supreme torch, he con- 
structed several torches like the orig- 
inal model except that for a plug wick 
he used strands of wicking tied together 
the cylinder to 
form the plug, and through this ran 
the feed wick. Later, the Federal Mfg. 
Co. adopted for use as plug wicks in the 
| Supreme torch a braided jacketed wick- 
ing of suitable diameter, and this is the 
material used in the manufacture of 
the patented torch. The Federal Mfg. 
| Co. never manufactured any of the auto- 
| matic two-chamber blow torches. 

After the bankruptcy of that corpora- 
| tion, to-wit—on September 21, 1921, 
| Lasher filed an application for Letters 
Patent covering an automatic blow torch 
| designed in all essential respects accord- 
ing to the torch disclosed to the Federal 
Mfg. Co. by Stanczyk. On December 1, 





| 1921, Stanezyk filed his’ application. The 
| Patent Office declared an interference on 


\ 


! ision of District Court to B 
© In Condenser Device. Held by Decision of Dis ourt to Be 


| find in any of them the alleged novelty 








Aliens 


Deportations 


Infringed 
Court Gives Decree 
For All Relief Asked’ 


Holds Plaintiff’s Patent Valid 
and Infringed on Six 
Claims. 


counts involving, among others, claims | 


6, 14, 15 and 16 of Stanczyk’s applica- 


tion and the corresponding claims of | 


Lasher’s application. In these proceed- 
ings Stanczyk, submitted his evidence. 
Lasher submitted no evidenec though 
several depositions were taken on his 
behalf. Priority of invention was 


awarded to Stanczyk, &nd the patent | 


issued accordingly. In the trial before 
me, evidence was received 
of Lasher’s claim that the invention dis- 
closed in the application originated with 
him, but if we concede that Lasher was 
an original inventor, on his own testi- 
mony, the date “of his 
nearly two years after Stanczyk had 
conceived his automatic blow toreh and 
reduced it to actual use. The evidence 
before the Patent Office fully warranted 
the award of priority to Stanezyk, and 
the evidenee adduced at the hearing be- 
fore me does not admit of any reversal 
of this award. It therefore should stand. 
See Morgan v. Daniels, 153 U. S. 120; 
Webster Elec. Co. v. Podlesak, 255 Fed. 
907. 

Proceeding now to the defense of an- 
ticipation, I note’ that in defendant’s 
answer it has cited numerous patents | 
covering different types of lamps and 
torches, including blow torches. Of 
these only six relate to automatic blow 
torches of the two-chamber type and 
demand special consideration. These 
patents are: Charren, 506871; Freddy, 
626603; Rosenbrook, 712097; Princen, | 
725769; Bartel, 1023610: Snow, 1296869. | 

In all of the patents we find the two | 
chambers, one corresponding to the 
fiame cylinder and the other to the blast 
eylinder of Stanezyk’s torch. In each, 
pressure is produced by applying heat 
to volatile liquid. Each makes use of 
one or more of the elements used by 
Stanczyk. But I do not find in any of | 
them a combination of elements similar 
in principle or function to the combina- 
tion worked out by Stanczyk. Nor do I 


described in the 6, or in the 14, 15 and | 
16 claims of Stanezyk’s patent. None 
show a plug wick performing the two- 
fold function of piug to prevent leak- 
age and wick for relatively large flame 
areas in the lamp cylinder. The same 
may be stated respecting the heat con- | 
ducting medium in the wick in thef jet 
tube. In Charron 506871 vapor is forced 
over a flame, but in no other respect 
is the lamp similar to Stanczyk’s torch 
either in manner of construction or 
mode of operation, and it does nét in 
any way anticipate claim 6 or claims 
14, 15, 16. There is no wick leading 
to the chamber where the vapor is 
formed, and the fuel chamber. 

In some of the cited patents, not men- | 
tioned above, which show only one cham- 
ber, there is a metal wire or strip run- | 
ning down with the wick into the fuel 
supply, but in ncne of them is any claim 
made that it functions as a heat con- 
ductor. If it did so function, it was ac- | 
cidental and not intentional. Such acci- | 
dental result, not intended or recog- 
niged, does not constitute anticipation. |! 
Eibel Process Co. v. Paper Co., 261 U. 
S. 45; Munising Paper Co. v. American 
Sulphite Co. 228 Fed. 700; Tilghman v. 
Proctor, 102 U. S. 708; Hillard v. 
Fisher, 159 Fed. 439. 





Device Called Advance 
Or Prior Art 


In at least two respects Stanczyk’s in- 
vention was in advance of the patented 
art—the heat conducting wire in the jet 
tube (claim 6) and the plug wick in the 
flame cylinder (claims 14, 15, 16). That 
this improvement upon the art was use- 


| ful and meritorious is obvious from the 


_ has 


| arts. 


fact. shown by the evidence, that auto- 
matic blow torches made. according to 
the Stanczyk conception have been com- 
mercially successful. The invention can- | 
not be regarded as a great one. Every 
element of the claim, considered sep- 
arately and in different associations, was | 
old but Stanezyk “was the first to as- 
semble them in the combinations in con- 
troversy. By so doing he made an ad- | 
vance, which, though it did not go far, 
entitled him to protection.” Yarman v. 
Vetter, 159 Fed. 443. This is so unless 
it be held, as defendant argues, that 
the improvement did not call into play 
inventive or intuitive genius of the 
inventor. 

This brings me to the third ground 
upon which the validity of the patent in 
suit is attacked. 

I think this case falls near that line 
which separates mechanical skill from 
invention, a line which Mr. Justice Stone 
recently observed was “sometimes 
tenuous and difficult of ascertainment.” | 
Concrete Appliances Co. v. Gomery, 269 
U. S. 177; 70 L. Ed. 40. 

I find in a late opinion of Judge Hor- 
ton in this District a helpful statement. 
He said: 

“Where a need-or a difficulty in any 
given art has been widely recognized, 
and has led to many efforts to supply 
or overcome it, I have thought that a 
result which was rapidly* received as 
successful was pretty strong evidence of 
invention.” Respro, Inc. v. Sydeman, 11 
Fed. (2) 779781. 

This case presents a situation where 
both need and difficulties in the art were 
seen. A strong indication of this is the 
number of patents in this and analogous 
Inventive genius seems to have 
been at work seeking some kind of an 
automatic blow torch which would be 
compact. effective, readily adpated to 
use in any position in. which it might 





| be held, and at all times be safe and 


reliable. None of the prior patents met 
this need or overeome the difficulties. 


in support 


discovery was | 


| the registrant’s use of said 


; cised more 
| skill and his work merits the protection 


NLY 
Aut STaTeMENTS Herern Are GIVEN ON OFFICIAL rota by L 
AND WitHout ComMmeNT sy THE UNITED STATES AILY. 


Trade Mark 


To Word “Victor” 
By Patent Office 


Prior Use at Trade Mark for 


Furnaces and Failure to 
Object Basis of 
Refusal. 


Victor Stove Co. v. HALL-NEAL Fur- 
NACE Co.: CANCELLATION No.. 1275; 
INTERFERENCE No. 246; DECISIONS, 
PATENT OFFICE ON TRADE-MARKs, ETC. 
The registration of the word “Victor” 

as a trade mark for coal, wood, gas and 

oil heating furnaces by the Hall-Neal 

Furnace Company need not be canceled, 

' and the b re Stove Company is not al- 
lowed registration of that word as a 

trade mark for furnaces, Assistant Com- 

| missioner Moore held in these cases. 

The grounds of the decisions are that 

| the word “Victor” alone is not the cor- 

| porate name of the Victor Stove Com- 
| pany; that the goods to which the Victor 

Stove Company applied its trade mark 

| originally, namely, heating stoves, are 

not of the same descriptive properties 
as the furnaces to which the Hall-Neal 
Furnace Company subsequently applied 
| this mark; and even if they be regarded 
as of the same descriptive properties, 
the Victor Stove Company would not 
| have the right to extend the use of this 
trade mark to furnaces in view of its 
acquiescence for many years in the Hall- 
Neal Furnace Company’s building up a 
business and selling hot-air furnaces un- 
der this mark. 
Name Not Identifying. 

With reference to the question of the 
| corporate name, the assistant commis- 
sioner, after stating that the word “Vic- 


Registration Denied 





| tor” forms a part of the corporate name 
| of many corporations and is used as a 


trade mark by many persons, firms and 
corporations, and had been registered by 
many people for all kinds of merchan- 
dise, said: 

“Fhe word ‘Victor’ forms but a por- 
tion of the petitioner’s corporate name; 
and, so far as disclosed by the evidence, 


| said word, when used alone, does. not 


designate to the mind of the public that 
particular corporation any more than 


| any other of the corporations in the 
| names of which it is likewise embodied. 


The petitioner’s corporate name, there- 


i fore, forms no legal basis for the can- 
| cellation ef the registrant’s mark.” 


With reference to the goods the As- 
sistant Commissioner said: 

“It appears from the evidence that 
for a long period of yedrs the two com- 
panies sold their respective goods in sub- 
stantially the same territory, each using 
the word ‘Victor’ 4s its trade mark, with- 
out a single instance of confusion in the 
public mind as to the authorship or 
ownership of the respective goods. 

“While heating stoves and hot air 
furnaces belong to the same general 


| class of merchandise and may in some 


cases have the same descriptive proper- 
ties, yet the above evidence as to fact 
overcomes the theory advanced by the 
petitioner that its heating stoves are of 
the same descriptive properties as the 
registrant’s hot-air furnaces.” 
Furnace Trade Mark Denied. 
With reference to the estoppel the As- 


| sistant Commissioner said: 


“Assuming, however, that the peti- 
tioner’s goods have the same descrip- 
tive properties as the registrant’s goods, 


| still the petitioner would not now have 


the right to extend the use of said mark 


| for hot-air furnaces, by reason of laches 


in its acquiescence for so many years in 
mark for 
hot-air furnaces while building up a non- 
competitive business.” 


Stanezyk’s torch did, as evidenced by 
the large number manufactured and sold 
both by plaintiff and defendant. See J. 


| L. Mott Iron Works v. Standard Sani- 


tary Mfg. Co., 159 Fed. 135; Diamond 
Rubber Co. v. Consolidated Rubber Tire 
Co., 220 U. S. 428; Salt’s Textile Mfg. 
Co. v. Tingue Mfg. Co., 227 Fed. 115. 
While it is true that a new combina- 
tion of old, well known elements, pro- 
ducing no new results, involves only 
mechanical skill and may not be a 
proper subject for a patent—Clark 


| Pomace Holder Co. v. Ferguson, 119 U. 


S. 335; Knapp v. Morss, 150 U. S. 221— 
there is authority which has persuasive 
force in suppoprt of the proposition that 


| when one has selected well known ele- 


ments from the prior art and has so 


| combined them as to produce a new and 


beneficial result, such as a more useful 
and more effective device, he has exer- 
than ordinary mechanical 


of our patent laws. Webster Loom Co. 
v. Higgins, 105 U. S. 580; Expanded 
Metal Co. v. Bradford, 214 U. S. 366; 
Eibel Process Co. v. Minn. & OnteYio 
Paper Co., 261 U. S. 45; Fairbanks v. 
Stickney, 123 Fed. 79; Boyer v. Keller, 
127 Fed. 130; Frey v. Marvel Auto Sup- 
ply Co., v. 286 Fed. 916; Independent 
Coal Tar Co. v. Cressy, 260 Fed. 463; 
Conway v. White, 9 Fed. (2) 863. 

In Frey v. Marvel Auto Supply Co. 


' (supra) Judge Knappen found invention 


to exist “Notwithstanding every ele- 
ment in plaintiff’s device were old * * * 
if hy the combination of these old ele- 
ments there is producted a new and 


| useful result, or if an old result is ef- 


fected in a new and materially better 
| way.” I think the patent in suit falls 
| within that class of cases where the 
| courts have found invention or some- 
thing more than non-patentable mechan- 
| jeal skill. In any event, the Patent 
| Office has adjudged Stanezyk’s concep- 
| tion to be worthy of a patent. Neither 
the defendant’s evidence nor the argu- 
ments presented in its brief convinces 
; me that the court sha@ld now disturb 
this administrative act. 

I find. therefore that plaintiff’s patent 
is valid; that defendant has established 
none of its defenses, and, for reasons 
\above indicated, that defendant’s Selfhlo 
torch infringes claims 14. 15 and 16 ‘f 
| plaintiff’s patent, and that there is con- 





Patent Suits Filed 


NOTICE of filing in any court of 
the United States of actions, 
suits or proceedings arising under 
the patent laws,ias required by R. 
S. Sec. 4921, as amended Feb. 18, 
1922, c. 58, Sec. 8, 42 Stat. 392; 
Comp. St. Se¢. 9467, appear in this 
column currently. The number at 
beginning of each paragraph indi- 
eates number of patent involved. 
Abbreviations: D.C. N. D. (S. D., 
E. D., W. D.)—District Court, 
Northern Division); C. C. A.—Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals; Ct. Clms.— 
U. S. Court of Claims. See United 
States Daily Law Digest for court 
decisions in patent cases. 


(Notices under sec. 4921, R. S., as 
amended Feb. 18, 1922.) 


764916 (a), W. L. Church, Concrete 


Same, Water-works dam; 768717, Am- 
bursen & Church, Shell dam; 
Same, Dam and the method of closing 
or completing same; 807010, N. F. Am- 
bursen, Waste-gate for dam; Re. 12246, 
Same, Dam; 900354, H. L. Coburn, 
Bridge dam; 1033988, Same, Reinforced 
concrete dam; suits filed July 19, 1926, 
D..C., Me., Doc. E 895, Ambursen Con- 
struction Co., Inc. v. Androscoggin 


781871, | 


Cancellation 


Registry 


‘Court Denied Power 


To Halt Deportation 
After 30-Day Period 


| Court of Appeals Denies Plea 





Reservoir Co., et al.; Doc. E 896, Am- | 


bursen Construction Co., Inc. v. 
Berwick & Salmon Falls 
Doc. E 897, Ambursegp Construction Co., 
Inc., v. Cumberland County 
Light Co.; Doc. E 898, Ambursen Con- 
struction Co., Ine., v. Central 
Power Co. Same, suit filed July 20, 
1926, D. C. Mass., Doc. E 2701, Ambursen 
Construction Co., Inc., v. Athol Gas & 


Electric Co. 


Power & 


The | 
Electric Co.; | 


Maine | 


764916 (b), W. L. Church, Concrete | 


dam; 799829, 833506, 870866, Same, 
Dam; 799830, Same, Water-works dam; 
768717, Ambursen & Church, Shell dam; 


781871, Same, Dam and the method of | 


closing or completing same; 807010, N. 
F. Ambursen, Waste-gate for dam; Re. 
12246, Same, Dam; 900354, H. L. Co- 
burn, Bridge dam; 1033988, Same, Rein- 


forced concrete dam; suit filed July 19, | 
1926, D. C., N. D. Ohio (E. Div.), Doc. | 


1970, Ambursen Construction Co., Inc., 
v. The Northern Ohio Traction & Light 
Co. 
C., N. D. Ga. (Rome Div.), Doc. E 89, 
Aimbursen Construction Co., Inc., v. Gun 
& Rod Club. 


764916 (c), W. L. Church, Concrete 
dam; 799829, 833506, 870866, 840042, 
Same, Dam; 799830, Same, Water-works 
dam; 768717, Ambursen & Church, Shell 
dam; 781871, Same, Dam and the method 
of closing or completing same; 807010, 
N. F. Ambursen, Waste-gate for dam; 
Re. 12246, Same, Dam; 900354, H. L. 
Coburn, Bridge dam; 1033988, Same, Re- 
inforced concrete dam; 840110, Same, 
Dam; suits filed July 21, 1926, D. C., 
W. D. Mich. (S. Div.), Doc. 2066, Am- 
bursen Construction Co., Inc., v. Village 
of Portland. Same, E. D. Mich. (S. 
Div.), Doc. 1689, Ambursen Construction 
Co., Inc., v. Consumers Power Co. 


764916 (d), W. L. Chiirch, Concrete 


dam; 799829, 833506, Same, Dam; 799830, | 
768717, Am- | 


Same, Water-works dam; 
bursen & Church, Shell dam; 781871, 
Same, Dam and the method of closing 
or completing same; 807010, N. F. Am- 
bursen, Waste-gate for dam; Re. 12246, 
Same, Dam; 1033988, H. L. Coburn, Re- 
inforced concrete dam; suit filed July 20, 
1926, D. C., N. D. Ohio (E. Div.), Doc. 


1961, Ambursen Construction Co., Inc., | 


v. The Trumbull & Mahoning Water Co. 
764916 (e), W. L. Church, Concrete 
dam; 799829, Same, Dam; 799830, Same, 


Water-works dam; 768717, Ambursen & | 


Church, Shell dam; 807010, N. F. Am- 
bursen, Waste-gate for dam; Re. 12246, 
Same, Dam; 1033988, H. L. Coburn, Re- 
inforced concrete dam; -suit filed July 
22, 1926, D. C. Vt., Doc. 95, Ambursen 
Construction Co., Inc., v. W. D. Woolson. 

761916 (f), W. 


bursen & Church, Shell dam; 807010, 


N. F. Ambursen, Waste-gate for dam; | 


Re. 12246, Same, Dam; 1033988; H. L. 
Coburn, Reinforced concrete dam; 


(S. Div.), Doce. 1638, Ambursen Construc- 
tion Co., Inc., v. City of Highland Park. 

764916 (g), W. L. Church, Concrete 
dam; . 799829, 833506, Same, Concrete 
dam; 799830, Same, Water-works dam; 
768717, Ambursen & Church, Shell dam; 
897010, N. F. Ambursen, Waste-gate 


for dam; Re. 12246, Same, Dam; 1033988, | 


H. L. Coburn, Reinforced concrete dam; 
suit filed July 21, 1926, D. C. Colo., Doc. 
8177, Ambursen Construction Co., Inc., 
v. Redlands Co. 

764916 (h), W. L. Church, foncrete 


dam; 799829, 833506, 870866, Same, Dam; : 


799830, Same, Water-works dam; 768717, 
Ambursen & Church, Shell dam; 781871, 
Same, Dam and the method of closing 
or completing same; 807010, N. F. Am- 
bursen, Waste-gate for dam; Re. 12246, 
Same, Dam; 1033988, H. L. Coburn, Re- 
inforced concrete dam; suit filed July 
23, 1926, D. C., N. D. N. Y., Doc. 859, 
Ambursen Construction Co., Inc., v. W. 
H. Miner. 

764916 (i), W. L. Church, Concrete 
dam; 833506, Same, Dam; 799830, Same, 
Water-works dam; 768717, Ambursen & 
Church, Shell dam; 807010, N. F. Am- 
bursen, Waste-gate for dam; Re. 12246, 
Same, Dam; 900354, H. L. Coburn, Bridge 
dam; 1033988, Same, Reinforced concrete 


dam; suit filed June 4, 1926, D. C., E. | 


D. Pa., Doc. 3743, Ambursen Construc- 
tion Co., Inc., v. City of Coatesville. 

768717.\ (See 764916 (a), (b), (c), 
(d), (e), (f), (g), (h), (i).) 

799829. (See 764916 (a), (b), (ce), 
(d), (e), (f), (g), (h).) 

700830. (See 764916 (a), (b), (c), 
(d), (e), (g), (hn), (i).) 

781871. (See 764916 (a), (b), (c), 
(d), (h).) 

807010. (b), 
(d), (e), ¢ 


(See 764916 (a), 
f), (g), (h), (i).) 


tributory infringements by defendant of 
claim 6. 

It follows that the plaintiff is entitled 
to the relief prayed for in his bill of 
complaint and decrees may be entered 
accordingly. 

August 2, 1926. 


Same, suit filed July 26, 1926, D. | 





L.~Church, Concrete | 
dam; 799829, Same, Dam; 768717, Am- | 


suit | 
filed July 21, 1926, D. C., E. D. Mich. | 


(ec), , 


of Alien Who Had Served 
‘wo Prison Terms 
for Burglary. 
Water Kionts, Ra- 
James J. Davis, As 


RESPONDENTS-AP- 
APPEALS, 2D 


Unitep STATES EX REL. 
LATOR-APPELLANT, V. 
SECRETARY, ETC., ET AL., 
PELLEES, Circuit CouRT or 
Circuit, No. 393. 

After a warrant of arrest of alien for 


} tati had been issued, a judge 
dam; 799829, 833506, Same, Dam; 799830, | 7¢Portation 


who had imposed a sentence upon him 
for burglary, more than 30 days earlier, 
entered an order of nunc pro tunc amend- 
ing the sentence, recommending that the 
alien be not deported, which action, it 
was held in this appeal from the Dis- 
trict Court, Southern District of New 
York, was ineffectual to prevent depor- 
tation as, under the statute, such rec- 
ommendation should be made at the time 
of sentencing or within 30 days there- 
after. 4 

The full text of the case follows: 

Before Hough, Manton and Hand, Cir- 

it Judges. 

Aol from an order of the United 
States District Court for the Southern 
District of New York, dismissing a wre 
of habeas corpus and remanding the 
relator. 

History of Case Given. 

The relator was born in Poland, and 
at an age variously fixed at six or 
seven months and 10 years was brought 
here by his parents. He has lived here 
continuously since his original immigra- 
tion, can read English, and professes to 


| be a carpenter. 


He has been twice convicted of 
burglary, and has served two terms in 
prison of more than one year each. The 
last conviction was in August, 1923, and 
the last sentence for two years and six 
months. 

A warrant of arrest for deportation 
was issued by the Secretary of Labor 
on July 13, 1924, while the relator was 
in prison, on the ground that, having 
been twice convicted of a crime involv- 
ing moral turpitude, and having been 
sentenced each time to more than one 
year’s imprisonment, he was deportable 
under section 19 of the act of 1917 
(Comp. St. 1918, section 4289%jj). 
Learning of this proceeding, the relator’s 
attorneys applied to the judge who im- 
posed the last sentence, and on January 
16, 1925, procured an. order, entered 


| “nune pro tunc,” amendiNg the sentence , 


by recommending that the relator be 
not deported. 
Deportation Warrant Issued. 


Hearings were had under the warrant 
before an immigration inspector, and a 
warrant of deportation was issued by the 
Secretary of Labor upon his recom- 
mendation. The theory of the writ is 
that the attorneys who represented the 
relator upon his second trial did not 
know of his alienage and of the danger 
he suffered of deportation until the war- 
rant of arrest was taken out against 
him. , 

James C. Thomas, of New York City, 
for appellant. 

Charles Lincoln Sylvester, of New 
York City, for appellees. f ‘ 

Hand, Circuit Judge (after stating the 
facts as above). The language of the 
section avoids deportation if the alien 
“has been pardoned,” or “if the court, 
or judge thereof, sentencing such alien, 
* * * shall, at the time of imposing * * * 
sentence or within 30 days thereafter” 
make a recommendation to that effect. 

We do not see how we can interpolate 
as a condition that the recommendation 
may be made within 30 days after the 
effect of the sentence is realized. Ap- 
parently during its course through the 
House an amendmend was offered and 
rejected which extended the judge’s 
power indefinitely. U.S. ex rel. Arcara 
v. Flynn (D. C.) 11 F. (2d) 899. Even 
without that, we should have felt bound 
to read the words as they are written. 


Power Held Circumscribed. 


Possibly it was thought that those who 
for any reason failed to get a timely 
recommendation would be protected by 
a pardon, but at any rate the power of 
the court was exactly circumscribed, and 
we may not enlarge it. Fortunately it 
may still be possible to secure a pardon 
here, the sentence having been served. 
We cannot suppose that opportunity will 
not be given for an application. 

At any rate we think it not improper 
to say that deportation under the cir- 
cumstances would be deplorable. 
Whether the relator came here in arme 
or at the age of 10, he is as much our 
product as though his mother had borne 
him on American soil. He knows no 
other language, no other people, no other 
habits, than ours; he will be as much a 
stranger in Poland as any one born of 
ancestors who immigrated in the seven- 
teenth century. However heinous his 
crimes, deportation is to him exile, a 


| dreadful punishment, abandoned by the 


common consent’ of all civilized peoples. 
Order is Aflirmed. 

Such, indeed, it would be to any one, 
but to one already proved to be in- 
capable of honest living, a helpless waif 
in a strange land, it will be utter de- 
struction. That our reasonable efforts 
to rid ourselves of unassimilable immi- 
grants should in execution be attended 
by such a cruel and barbarous result 


; would be a national reproach. 


| 


Order affirmed. 
July 13, 1926. 
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ALL STaToMENTS Herein ARE 
AND WuiTHOUT COMMENT 


Deviation 


From Course 


Veteran’s Patent 
To Montana Land 
Ordered Canceled 


Court Holds Government En- 
titled to Decree Where 


Statements on Final 
Proof Were False. 


UnrrTep Srates v. Hotcer P. TRANDUM; DiIs- 

TRICT CourRT, MONTANA. 

The cancellation of a World War vet- 
eran’s patent to 320 acres of Montana 
land was allowed in thise case where the 
evidence establishes that the entryman’s 
statements on final proof were false as 
to residence, cultivation and improve- 
ments and that he did not notify the 
Department of the Interior of intended 
absence from the land nor show even 
one day’s residence. 

Judge Charles H. Pray rendered the 
opinion, the full text of which follows: 

This suit is brought by the United 
States against the defendant to cancel 
his patent to 320 acres of land in Fallon 
County, Mont. 

Defendant Is War Veteran. 

The principal issue appears to be in 
respect to the truth of the statements 
made by entryman and his witnesses in 
the testimony submitted on final proof. 

laintiff contends that the answers of 

ntryman and his witness in regard to 
residence, cultivation and improvements 
were false, and that plaintiff was de- 
ceived and misled in issuing patent to 
defendant. The burden of proof is upon 
plaintiff to show noncompliance with the 
law and that defendant was not entitled 
to a patent. Defendant served for about 
two years with the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces duri.™, the late war, and 
as that fact seems to have been con- 
ceded, the length of residence and cul- 
tivation required of entryman would be 
limited to one year. Otherwise stated, 
he would be obliged to continue both 
residence and cultivation for such period 
as will, when added to the time of his 
military or naval service during the war, 
amount to three years. He would be 
entitled to the usual absence privilege 
by giving the required notice. Entry- 
man purchased his improvements from 
a former occupant of the land, and from 
the proof, they appear to have-been of a 
character conformable to the homestead 
laws. 

Denies Land Was Cultivated. 

The answer of defendant sets forth 
that as to residence, cultivation and im- 
provements he did all that was possible 
for him to do on account of lack of 
funds and his state of ill health occa- 
sioned by his military service. Witnesses 
for the Government seem to have estab- 
lished the following facts: : 

That Giles, the former occupant, left 
the claim about. 1918; ,that no plowing 
and no cultivation of the land had taken 
place since that time; one witness said 
he had been over the place,every year 
since Giles left, and that the last time 
he was there, was in the fall of 1925, 
and that apparently everything was just 
the same as it was when Giles left the 
homestead, except that he left growing 
on the place a light crop of wheat which 
was never cut, and except that two small 
buildings have been moved away, boards 
taken off another building and barbed 
wire from the fences, but that the same 
twisted bed spring, without frame or 
parts, the same stove and cupboard with 
practically no other furnishings were 
still there in the house in the fall of 
1925, as they were when the first occu- 
pant left the land. ‘Three hundred feet 
east of the house was a well, and in it 
part of an old buggy, and this condition 
has remained unchanged since the first 
occuparcy of the place. 

7 Declares Evidence Is False. 

No. other improvements have ever 
been jmade, and no repairs to buildings 
or fences purchased from Giles. The 
witnesses never saw defendant on the 
place and never heard of him being 
there, and the opportunities for observa- 
tion of some of them were good. In 
testimony on _ final 
stated that he established residence on 
the claim in October, 1921, and that his 
home was built at that time; that he had 
not been absent from the place since 
establishing residence; that in 1922 he 
plainted, cultivated and harvested 40 
acres of wheat, which was cut for hay, 
and that he did the same thing in 1923, 
except that the crop had not been har- 
vested at the time of making final proof. 
The testimony of both witnesses at the 
time of final proof is substantially the 
same. Defendant admitted at the trial 
that the foregoing statements were un- 
true. Nowhere in the evidence does it 
appear from any positive statement, 
made by defendant or any one in his 
behalf, that he ever resided upon the 
land one month or one day that could 
be identified in any manner as to time, 
place or circumstances. 

Quotes Anderson Case. 

In respect to residence defendant said 
he was there as much of the time as he 
could be there. It does not appear that 
he ever notified the department. of his 
intended absence from the land or of 
his return to it. Counsel for defendant 
cites in his brief U. S. v. Anderson, 238 
Fed. 648, a case decided by the distin- 
guished senior Judge of this district. 
Good faith and an intent to make a home 
are apparent throughout; the facts here 
Gisclose, as a further evidence of good 
faith, that entryman resided upon and 
cultivated the land for a period of three 
years subsequent, to final proof. The 
showing of residence and cultivation is 
much stronger in the Anderson case. De- 
fendant seeks to excuse himself on ac- 
count of illness and the poor quality of 
the soil. Upon a proper showing as to 
the nature of the soil to the department, 
the requirements as to cultivation might 
have been reduced to a much smaller 
area; reduction in area of cultivation is 
also allowed on account of misfortune. 

Awards Decree to Government. 

As stated at the trial, I should be glad 

to allow the patent to stand, if the law 


! ing life or property. 


proof defendant -} Vas 
- intended voyage, and not a deviation.” 
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INDEX 


Liability 
Holding Ship Deviated From Course, Court 
Enters Decree Without Limiting Liability 


Appeal of Steamship ‘Frederick Luckenbach”’ for Exon- 
eration From Damages Is Denied. 


IN THE MATTER OF THE PETITION OF 
LUCKENBACH STEAMSHIP Co., INC., FOR 
EXONERATION FROM, OF LIMITATION OF 
LIABILITY AS OWNER OF S. S. ‘“‘FREDER- 
I1CK LUCKENBACH”, DISTRICT Court, 
SoUTHERN District, N. Y., No. A. 83- 
261. 

On petition for limitation of liability, 
where the ship was advertised as en- 
gaged in express service from Pacific 
coast to Mobile and New Orleans and 
bills of lading contained a clause, “Shall 
have liberty * * * to go to or stop 
at any ports en route or beyond, in any 
order, and to deviate with like privilege 
to stop,” and the vessel called at a 
Cuban port, the court held that a de- 
cree without limitation of liability in 
favor of claimants for cargo damages 
might be entered. The vessel encountered 
a hurricane and had to put into Tampa 
in distress. 

The full text of the case follows: 


In admiralty. Petition of Luckenbach 
Stzamship Company, Inc., as owner of 
the Steamship “Frederick Luckenbach,” 
for limitation of liability. 

Carter & Phillips, proctors for peti- 
tioner (Peter Carter and Robert Phillips, 
of counsel). 


Bingham. Enclar & Jones, proctors for 
claimants (Henry M. Langley and James 
N. Senecal, of counsel). 

Filed Claims for Damage. 

Thacher, District Judge: Denying pe- 
titioner’s right to limit liability, owners 
of cargo shipped from Pacific Coast ports 
to New Orleans and Mobile per Steam- 
ship “Frederick Luckenbach” have filed 
claims for cargo damage, claiming devi- 
ation because, instead of sailing directly 
from Colon through the Yucatan Chan- 
nel to Mobile or New Orleans, the vessel 
sailed through the Windward Passage to 
Neuvitas, Cuba, pursuant to orders of 
the petitioner. On the voyage from Neu- 
vitas to New Orleans the ship encoun- 
tered a hurricane and put into Tampa 
Bay in distress, the vessel and cargo 
being seriously damaged. The distance 


‘from Colon to the South Pass Light- 


ship at the mouth of the Mississippi is 
1,300 miles, while the distance from Colon 
to Neuvitas via the Windward Passage 
is 900 miles, and it is 810 miles from 
Neuvitas to South Pass Lightship. 

The cargo in question was shipped un- 
der various bills of lading, each of which 
names either New Orleans or Mobile as 
the port of destination, and all but one 
of which contain the following clause: 

“18. Shall have liberty to sail with- 
out pilots, to deviate for the purpose of 
saving life.or property, to tow and as- 
sist vessels in any situation; to go to or 
stop at any ports en route or beyond, in 
any order, and to deviate with like privi- 
lege to stop.” 

Clause Is Quoted. 

One bill of lading covering 1,100 cans 
of canned salmon shipped by Everding 
& Farrell to New Orleans, final destina- 
tion Vicksburg, Miss., contains the fol- 
lowing clause, which is not contained in 
the other bills of lading: 

“19. The carrier shall have liberty 
* * * to proceed by any route, al- 
though it be other than the advertised, 
scheduled or intended route, at any stage 
of the voyage, and to proceed towagd or 
to and enter and stay at, or return to, 
any ports or places whatsoever, although 
not gular or scheduled or advertised 
ports of call, or in a contrary dire¢tion 
to or outside the usual or scheduled route, 
or beyond said port of destination, once 
or oftener, in any order, backwards or 
forwards, for the purpose of bunkering, 
or of securing, loading and-or discharg- 
ing cargo, or for any other purpose that 
may seem advisable to the carrier or 
master. The vessel shall also have lib- 
erty to sail with or without pilots, to 
tow and assist vessels in all places and 
situations, and to take any measures 
deemed advisable for the purpose of sav- 
All of the mat- 
ters and operations mentioned in this 
paragraph are agreed to be within the 


Service Is Described. 

The ship was advertised as engaged 
in an express freight service to Mobile 
and New Orleans. In some of the ad- 
vertisements the service to these ports 
was described: 

“Mobile and New Orleans. 
“Through Bills of Lading Issued. 
“With Direct Service.” 

In connection with this voyage no men- 
tion was made of any Gulf or Cuban 
ports other than Mobile and New Or- 

leans. 

Attempt was made to show that some 
of the claimants had knowledge that the 
ship would touch a Cuban ports. An 
employe in the petitioner’s San Fran- 
cisco office in charge of its Eastbound 
Freight Department testified generally 
that it was his custom to solicit freight 
for Cuban ports and to advise shippers 
with whom he came in contact that the 
petitioner’s vessels would call at such 
ports. He said this was done in con- 
nection with the voyage in question, and 


would permit, as a slight consideration 
for the services rendered by this young 
man to his country; and I use the word 
slight advisedly for the land is of little 
value to anyone, and his services appear 
to have been of great value, but my de- 
cision must be according to the law and 
the facts as I find them, uninfluenced by 
any personal desire I might have to fa- 
vor the defendant because of his war 
record. From the testimony _of the sey- 
eral witnesses, the final prodf and the 
admissions of defendant, it seems to me 
that the Government has established its 
case by evidence that is clear, unequivo- 
cal and convincing, and therefore is en- 
titled to a decree in its favor. (U.S. v. 
Searson, 298 Fed. 928; U. S. v. Bennett, 
296 Fed. 409; U. S. v. Anderson, supra; 
U. S. v. Howard, 247 Fed. 455; U.S. 
v. Paiz, 293 Fed. 755; U. S. v. Medland, 
281 Fed. 649.) 
September 2, 1926. 


testified that he so advised the represen- 
tatives of six firms who shipped cargo 
on the “Frederick Luckenbach.” It ap- 
pears that only two of the firms he 
named had any cargo on this ship. His 
principal business was to confirm book- 
ings previously made by other persons 
employed in his department. 
Holds Testimony Speculative. 

This was usually done by telephone, 
and his recollection, after more than 
four years, of the persons with whom he 
talked and of what he said was vague | 
and uncertain. In four out of six in- 
stances he was certainly in error, and 
his testimony in regard to the other two 
was contradicted by the person with 
whom he claims to have talked. Belief 
can not take the place of recollection. | 
The petitioner’s witness reasoned him- 
self into a belief that the conversations 
he narrated had occurred, but I am sat- 
isfied that he had no actual recollection | 
of them. His testimony was purely spec- 
ulative and without testimonial value. 

If before issuing bills of lading the | 
petitioner had publicly established a 
route to Mobile and New Orleans via | 
Cuban ports as the regular and cus- 
tomary course of its vessels engaged in | 
this trade, and had advertised the estab- 
lishment of this route to the world, it | 
would have been competent to show a 
shipper’s knowledge of the established, 
usual and customary route. (Tokuyo 
Maru, 1926 A. M. C. 862.) But the 
proofs do not disclose any established | 
usage or custom of which shippers would 
be required to take notice. There was 
only one prior voyage to. Gulf ports. 
In that instance the vessel was adver- 
tised to go only to New Orleans and 
Mobile, and although she did in fact call 
at Neuvitas it was not generally under- 
stood.in the trade that she would do so, 
nor was it generally known when the 
shipments here in question were made 
that she had done so. Such proof was | 
insufficient to establish a customary 
route in variance with the implication to 
be drawn from the bills of lading. 
(Smith-v. U. S. S. B. E. F. Corp’n., 2 
Fed. 2d. 390. 

Direct Voyage Indicated. 

The advertising of the voyage in ques- | 
tion and the bills of lading issued to 
the claimants all indicate a direct voy- 
age to New Orleans and Mobile. Accord- 
ingly I find that the petitioners have not ; 
established by practice or publication | 
the route via the Windward Passage as 
the course to be followed by its vessels 
engaged in the Gulf trade, and that none 
of the claimants had knowledge that the 
vessel would thus proceed or would call 
at any Cuban port. 

The case therefore turns upon the con- | 
struction to be given to the liberty of | 
call clauses in the bills of lading, and | 
the application of these clauses to the 
course taken by the vessel in proceed- 
ing to Neuvitas for the purpose of dis- 
charging cargo. Such clauses have often 
been construed and it is well settled that 
they can not be permitted to operate to | 
the extent of their literal scope when 
this would defeat the substantial purpose | 
of the contract. 

The Wells City, 61 Fed. 857. 
Arden Steamship Co., Ltd., v. 
baud, 35 Fed. 620. 

The West Aleta, 1926 A. M. C. 855. 

Gairdner v. Sonhouse, 3 Taunt. 16, 22. 

Leduc v. Ward, 20 C. B. Div. 475, 479. | 

Seeks True Sense of Words. 


The rule is one of interpretation by 
which the meaning of words having a 
general significance is confined within | 
the particular purpose of the agreement. 
But in ascertaining the true sense in | 
which general words are used the words 
themselves can not be deprived of all 
meaning, for this would not be to in- 
terpret the agreement but to erase a 
part of it. Thus instances may be 
found where because of the particularity 
with which the parties have provided 
that the ship may depart from the estab- 
lished and customary route, such de- 
partures not foreign to the general pur- 
poses of the voyage have been permitted. 

Dietrich v. U. S. Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corp’n., 9 Fed. 2d. 733. | 

The Blandon, 289 Fed. 722. 

The Amelia E. DePerez, 287 Fed. 361. | 

In each of these cases there was an 
express provision which not only author- 
ized the ship to call at ports on route | 
but to depart, from the usual route and 
to call at ports outside the ordinary 
course of the voyage, and it may be | 
safely said that liberty of call clauses, 
in the absence of such express provi- | 
sions, will always be construed as only 
permitting calls at ports or places which 
are properly in the course of the voyage 
described. (The West Aleta, supra; Le- | 
due v. Ward, supra.) 

Encountered Difficulties. 

The course which the “Frederick Luck- 
enbach” took from Colon through the | 
Windward Passage to Neuvitas and | 
thence across the Gulf to Mobile and . 
New Orleans was outside and beyond 
the ordinary track of vessels sailing 
through the Canal to the latter ports. 
In no business sense can it be said that 
Neuvitas, on the north coast of Cuba, 
would be passed in the usual course of 
a voyage from the Pacific Coast to Mo- 
bile and New Orleans. The ship not‘only 
went out of her way but in so doing 
took a course which involved well-known | 
difficulties and dangers of navigation, | 
all of which would have been avoided by 
taking the direct and usual course from 
the Canal to the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi. 

With the single exception of one of | 
the bills of lading issued to Everding & 
Farrell, none of the bills of lading con- 
tained any provision authorizing a, de- 
parture from the usual course, and I am 
therefore constrained to hold the ship 
and he: owner, privity being shown, 
liable for all loss and damage to all of 
the cargo on board excepting that cov- 
ered by the bill of lading issued to Ever- 
ding & Farrcll, identified in the stipula- | 


The- 





| direct to C. 


Agreements 


Possession 


Creditor Defeated 
In Claim for Money 


Owed to Bankrupt 


District Court Allows Sales 
Commission and Percent- 
age of Debt Under 
Agency Agree- 
ment. 


vaE MATTER OF EvcLip Gas COAL 
Co., BANKRUPT, District Court, WEs- 
TERN DisTRICT, PENN., No. 
BANKRUPTCY. 
An agreement between A and B com- 
panies provided for a loan from B to A 
and that A sell and deliver to B at its 
order its entire output of coal and clay, 
all shipments to purchasers to be for 


IN 


| the account of B, which was to remit the 


amount of the purchase price, less 6 per 


| cent for selling services and 6 cents a 
' ton to be applied on the debt. 


A vio- 
lated the agreement by shipping clay 
Upon the bankruptcy of 
A, B notified C that A had acted as B’s 
agent, and demanded payment. There 
was no construction possession in B of 


| the entire fund, the court held in this 
case, and B was not entitled to a set-off | 
for the entire amount against the debt. : 


Full Text of Opinion. 

The full text of the opinion follows: 

Gibson, District Judge: By an agree- 
ment between the Euclid Gas Coal Com- 
pany, the bankrupt, and the Pittsburgh 
and Erie Coal Company, dated Septem- 
ber 26, 1924, the first named company, 
in consideration of a loan to it of $7,500, 
agreed to sell and deliver to the latter 
the entire output of the Euclid coal and 
clay mine at its order. By the terms of 
the contract, all coal and clay shipped 
to purchasers was to be for account of 
the Pittsbugrh and Erie Coal Company, 
and that company was to render invoices 
therefor. The purchase price of the 


| coal or clay delivered by the Euclid mine 


was to be turned over to the present 
bankrupt by the Pittsburgh and Erie 


| Coal Company on the 20th day of each 


month, less 6 per cent for its services 
and a deduction of,a fixed amount per 


| ton that was to be credited upon the 


$7,500 indebtedness. After the agree- 
ment had been in operation for a time, 
the provision that the Euclid product 
should be invoiced to customers by the 


, Pittsburgh and Erie Coal Company was 
; not strictly observed by the Euclid Gas 


Coal Company, which in its own name 
invoiced certain shipments to purchasers. 
However, its action in this respect was 
only for the purpose of maintaining its 
identity in the trade. and checks given 
it pursuant to its direct invoices were 
indorsed and delivered by it to the Pitts- 
burgh and Erie Coal Company; and in 
such transactions it held itself out as 
the agent of the last named company. 
Among the shipments invoiced by the 


| Euclid Gas Coal Company in its own 
; Name were several to the Carnegie Steel 


Company. When the present bankruptcy 
intervened, clay to the value of $3,036.91 
had been so shipped and payment there- 
for had not been made. The Pittsburgh 
and Erie Coal Company promptly gave 


' notice to the Carnegie Steel Company 


that the Euclid Gas Coal Company had 
acted as its agent in the matter, and di- 
rected it not to pay such sum to the 
representative of the Euclid Gas Coal 
Company. 

The present controversy had its in- 


| ception in the petition of the Trustee of 
| the bankrupt, wherein he prayed an or- 


der upon the Carnegie Steel Company 
for the payment of the sum of $3,036.91 
to him. After service of rule granted 


| upon said petition, the Carnegie Steel 


Company answered the petition, admit- 
ting the purchase of clay and expressed 
its willingness to pay $3,036.91 to such 
person or company as the Court should 
determine to be entitled to it. Notice 
of the rule having been given the Pitts- 
burgh and Erie Coal Company, that com- 
pany also answered the Trustee’s peti- 
tion, reciting the facts set forth supra, 
and claiming the possession of the fund 
for itself. Although not a part of the 


; answer, the Pittsburgh and Erie Coal 


Company claims that it, by its right of 
possession of the fund, has the further 
right to set off the part which it would 
have had to pay to the Euclid Gas Coal 


tion by the number “50.” The terms of 


| this bill of lading expressly authorized 
| the ship not only to make ealls en route 
| but outside of the usual scheduled route 


and for the purpose of securing, loading 
and-or discharging cargo. Under the 
broad provisions the call at Neuvitas 
for the purpose of discharging cargo 
seems to be clearly authorized under the 
decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals 
of this Circuit in Dietrich v. U. S. Ship- 
ping Board Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, supra. 

But two questions remain affecting the 
rights of the parties with respect to this 
shipment. Upon the trial it was claimed 
for the first time that an unauthorized 
deviation occurred from Seattle to Ta- 
coma. 


of cargo laden at Seattle. The shipment 


-made by Everding & Farrell was laden 


in No, 2 hold at Portland. No damage to 
this cargo resulted from improper stow- 
age of lard in Nos. 3 and No. 4 ’tween 
decks, since it is only claimed that cargo 
in Numbers 3 and 4 holds was damaged 
in this way. Nor is it contended that 
any damage in No. 2 hold resulted from 
any cause other than a peril of the sea, 
for which the ship and her owner is not 
liable. 

A decree without limitation of liabil- 


, ity in favor of each of the claimants may 


be entered, with the usual provision for 
reference to determine the amount of 
their loss. In the case of. Everding & 
Farrell, however, the decree will be lim- 
ited to cargo covered by bill of lading 
covering the shipment of 1,265 cases of 


| canned salmon which in the stipulation 
| is identified |v Number “49,” 


Septerffber 13. 1926, 


11892, | 


Bankruptcy 


Law Digest 


Principles Involved in Latest Decisions 
Of All United States Courts. 


YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually em- 
ployed in libraries and filed for reference. 


ACTION OR SUIT. Delay: Penalty. 
| 


N LIBEL for injuries in collision, under towage contract, where libelant allowed 
respondent nearly 14 months to answer, took 7 months to put cause on calendar, 
and 10 months to agree to damages, held laggardly conduct of cause, penalized by 
loss of one-third interest allowed by decree.—City of New York v. Clyde Lighterage 
Co. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 2d Circuit.) —Index Page 2456, Col. 4. 


ALIENS: Deportation: 
TARRANT of arrest of aliew for deportation while in prison for second convic- 
tion for burglary having been issued, judge who imposed last sentence entered 
order nunc pro tune amending sentence recommending alien be not deported, held; 
condition of statute for such recommendation requires it to be made at' time of 
sentencing or within 30 days, cannot be enlarged.—United States ex rel. Klonis v. 
Davis (Circuit Court of Appeals, 2d Circuit.)—Index Page 2460, Col. 7. 


and deliver to B its entire output of coal and clay and all shipments to pur- 
chaasers to be for account of B, which was to remit amount of purchase price, less 
6 per cent for selling services and 6 cents a ton to be applied on debt, and A, viola- 
tive of agreement shipped clay to value of $3,036.91 direct to C, and upon bank- 
ruptcy of A, B notified C that A had acted as B’s agent and demanded payment to 
B; held, B did not have constructive possession and was not entitled to set-off 


under Sec. 68, Bankruptcy Act, against its loan to A, but only for 6 per cent sales | 


commission and the 6 cents a ton allowance, to which B had title.—In Matter of 
Euclid Gas Coal Co., Bankrupt (District Court, Western District of Pennsylvania.) 
Index Page 2461, Col. 4. — —- — — — — — — — — 
BANKRUPTCY: Mortgaged Property: Chattel Mortgage on Store Stock of Goods. 
THERE endorser or note of bankrupt, secured by chattel mortgage on stock of 
store goods “now in or hereafter placed in store,” mortgagor to retain pos- 
session and have use of property, claims under mortgage priority allowed although 


mortgage remained a lien on stock’ of goods finally on hand at bankruptcy.—Mat- 
ter of Ballance (Circuit Court of Appeals, 7th Circuit.)—Index Page 2456, Col. 1. 
PATENTS: Combination Patent: Invention vy. Mechanical Skill: Test. 

WHILE new combination of old well-known elements producing no new results, 


both need and difficulties in art are seen, as evidencee by number of patents in this 
and analogous arts, a result rapidly received as evidenced by commercial success, 


held strong evidence of invention—Lenk v. Hunt-Lasher Co. (District Court of | 


Massachusetts.)—Index Page 2460, Col. 2. 


PATENTS: Contributory Infringement. 
HERE patented blow torch provided for use of wick twisted about copper wire, 
another’s device sold with printed instructions to users to insert two ordinary 
pipe cleaners (which contain metal center) in place of his wireless wick, and users 





did that, held contributory infringement of claim 6, Patent No. 1551069.—Lenk v. 
Hunt-Lasher Co. (District Court of Massachusetts.)—Index Page 2460, Col. 2. 
PATENTS: Validity: Anticipation: Accidental Result in Prior Art. 

ATENT No. 1551069, for automatic blow torch using plug wick performing two- 


fold function of plug to prevent leakage and wick for relatively large flame | 
areas in lamp cylinder, held not anticipated by earlier patent using metal wire or | 
strip running down with wick into fuel supply but patentee not claiming that it | 


functions as heat conductor, where, if it does so function, it is accidental and so 
not recognized as inticipatory—Lenk v. Hunt-Lasher Co. 
Massachusetts.)—Index Page 2460, Col. 2. 
PATENTS: Combination Patent: Validity: Infringement: Commercial Succeess. 
ATENT No. 1551069, to plaintiff, for improvement in automatic blow torches, 
held an advance over prior art in using heat-conducting wire in jet tube and 
plug wick in flame cytinder, improvement being evidenced by commercial success, 
and this inventor first to assemble old elements in invention in controversy, which 
is valid; it is infringed because difference in mode of assembling, involving no dif- 
ference in function or relationship, is in law no difference, and joining two elements 
of patented machine into one integral part accomplishing purpose of both and no 
more does not avoid infringement.—Lenk v. Hunt-Lasher Co. (District Court of 
Massachusetts.)—Index Page 2460, Col. 2. 


PATENTS: Patentability: Aggregation. 

(CLAIMS Nos. 1 to 4, 9 and 10 of application upon which Patent No. 1599283 was 
4 issued to Will H. Phillips, Sept. 7, 1926, for an improvement in condensers and 

tube cleaners therefor, having been rejected by the Examiner as aggregations, and 
Claims 1, 2 and 13, rejected as anticipated by Davies; rejection reversed.—A pplica- 

tion of Will H. Phillips, Appeal No. 13510; Board of Examiners, Patent Office.— 

Index Page 2460, Col. 1. 

PATENTS: Patentability: Anticipation. 

(“LAIMS 1 to 6, inclusive, 11, 12 and 15 to 20, inclusive, of application upon which 


Patent No. 1599236, for razor sharpening machine, was issued to John Holtz- | 


man, September 7, 1926, rejected by the Examiner, as appropriations of elements 


of prior art, and rejection affirmed.—Application of John Holtzman, Appeal No. | 


210895, Board of Examiners, Patent Office.—Index Page 2456, Col. 5. 


PUBLIC LANDS: Cancellation of Patent. 
WHILE reduction of area of cultivation might have been allowed for poor quality 
of soil and misfortune, where evidence establishes that entryman’s statements 
on final proof were false as to residence, cultivation and improvements, and that 
he did not notify department of intended absence from land nor show even one day’s 
residence, held Government entitled to decree of veteran’s patent cancellation.— 
United States v. Trandum (District Court of Montana.)—Index Page 2461, Col. 1. 
SHIPPING: Limitation Of Liability: Deviation From Course. , 
WHERE ship was advertised as engaged in express freight service from Pacific 
coast to Mobile and New Orleans and bills of lading contained clause, “Shall 
have liberty * * * to go to or stop at any ports en route or beyond, in any 
oder. and to deviate with like privilege to stop” and vessel called at Cuban port, 


; sna a sie i Te i i 8, ld, d rithout | ee r 
ana encountered hurricane and put into Tampa in distress, held, decree withou | funda. Ite counsel admits it hasae eee 


limitation of liability in favor of claimants for cargo damage might be entered. 
In the Matter of Petition of Luckenback (District Court, Southern District of New 
York.)—Index Page 2461, Col. 2. 


TOWAGE: Tug Contracts to Assume Liability For’Damage to Tow. 
HERE contract between libelant and respondent is interpreted that respondent 


by libelant’s scows turned over to respondent’s tug for towing, and such a scow was 
injured in collision with a cruiser; held, without proof of fault of tug, respondent 
was liable.—City of New York v. Clyde Lighterage Co. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 
2d Circuit.) —Index Page 24586, Col. 4. 


| TRADE-MARKS: Part of Corporate Name: Goods Not ‘Of ‘Same Descriptive Prop- 


erties: Cancellation. 
PRIOR use and registration of the trade-mark “Victor” for coal, wood, gas and 
oil heating furnaces is sufficient ground for refusing registration of that word 


cellation of prior registration refused.—Victor Stove Co. v. Hall-Near Furnace Co.; 
Cancellation No. 1275; Interference No. 246; Decisions, Patent Office on Trade- 
Marks, etc.—Index Page 2460, Col. 5. 


Sanon.. =. *"_* 








| to it. 


| ruptey 
| that that company would have been able 


In the claimants’ brief liability | 
on this ground is claimed only in behalf | 


tember 26, 1924, against the $7,500 in- 
debtedness of that company to it. This 
right of set-off is based upon Section 
68 of the Bankruptcy Act. 


of the fund to the Pittsburgh and Erie 
Coal Company would be tantamount to 





the grant of a preference to that com- 
pany over the other creditors of the 
bankrupt, and, although admitting the 


the fund. 
ted themselves to the Court, we shall 
forthwith order a distribution 
fund such as, in our judgment, the ulti- 
mate equities require. 

An analvsis of the agreement between 


Pittsburgh and Erie Coal Company shows 
an attempt by the latter company to 
| secure repayment to itself of 
‘ about to be loaned to the former. By 
the agreement, until ful! payment was 
made the Puclid Gas Coal Company’s 
con! ‘sold b the Pitts- 
’ Git? ans we el} 


> ‘ Luu 


Company under the agreement of Sep- | 


The Trustee alleges that a delivery | 


facts set forth. persists in his claim to | 
The parties interested having submit- | 
of the | 


the Euclid Gas Coal Company and the | 


$7,500 | 


was to collect the sale price from the 
purchasers. The total amount so re- 
ceived from purchasers was not to be 
retained until full payment of the loan 
had been so made. but each month the 
Pittsburgh and Erie Coal Company was 


the gross sale price for its service as 
selling agent. and 6 cents per ton was 
to be retained for credit upon the loan 
until it was paid in fuil. Even where 
the Euclid Company failed to fully com- 


directly invoiced 
chase price was turned over by it to the 
Pittsburgh and Erie Company to de- 
duct the latter’s part and account to the 


{| Euclid Company for the balance on the 


20th day of each month. It is quite 
apparent the agreement provides for the 
securit® of the Pittsburgh and Erie Com- 
pany and prescribes a method for the 
repayment to it of its 
not a sale of the product of the Euclid 
Company to the Pittsburgh and Erie 
Company. Under it, the Pittsburgh and 
Fr'e Camvens as sales agent, was un- 


° ~ pant Bt eee 
{i 2 fer cant of. ti 


; ruptcy 
| enter an order directing the Carnegi 


loan; but it is | 


TODAY'S e 
PAGE yy 
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Counter-Claims 


Set-Offs 


Minnesota Appeals — 
From Injunction in 
Street Railway Ca 


RAILROAD AND WAREHOUSE COMMISSION) 
OF THE STATE OF MINNESOTA, O. P. By 
JACOBSON PT AL AND City OF DULUTH, 
APPELLANTS, v. DULUTH STREET RAIL- 
WAY Co., RESPONDENTS. 

This is a separate appeal to the Sue 
preme Court of the United States by the 
attorney general of Minnesota and mem- 
bers of the railroad and warehouse com* 
mission of Minnesota (joint parties de- 
fendant with the City of Duluth, Minn, 
intervenor in the court below) from @ 
final decree in equity in favor of the Du- 
luth Street Railway Company as plain- 
tiff in the United States District Court 
for the District of Minnesota, dated Jan- 
uary 24, 1925, enjoining and prohibiti 
the appellants, through formal writ 0 


| injunction later issued, from enforcing 
| or attempting to enforce a schedule of 


TPON agreement between A and B companies that B loan A $7,500 and A sell | rates and charges prescribed by the rail- 


road and warehouse commission (acting 


, entirely under Chapter 278, Session Laws 


of Minnesota for 1921) for the Duluth 


| Street Railway Company in the City of 


Duluth, Minn.; and enjoining and prohib- 
iting the appellants from interfering 
with the Duluth Street Railway Com- 
pany charging a fare of six cents each 
for carrying passengers within the city 


| of Duluth “until the establishment by the 


Railroad and Warehouse Commission of 
the State of Minnesota of just and rea- 
sonable rates of fare for the transporta- 
tion of passengers upon the street cars 


p in the City of Duluth or until the further 
specific property was sold and replaced by new stock in course of trade, and | 


order” of said court. 


The decree of tne court below was 


| also effective against the city of Duluth, 


Minn., which has also appealed, and was 
expressly based upon the ground that 


c | the order of the Minnesota railroad and 
involves only mechanical skill and may not be subject for patent, where | 


warehouse commission would, if en- 
forced, “deprive the plaintiff of its 
property without due process of law, 


and deny to the plaintiff the equal pro- 


| tection of the law, and take from the 


plaintiff its property, without compen- 
contrary to the provi- 
sions of the Constitution of the United 
States.” P 

The appellants, leaving all else to the 
separate appeal of the city of Duluth, 
have brought up for decision two claims: 

(1) That the district court of the 


| United States for the district of Minne- 


sota had no jurisdiction at the time this 
action was commenced; and 

(2) That, in any event, this action 
was prematurely brought and should 


| have been dismissed. 
(District Court of | 


The court is asked to decide whether 
Chapter 278, Session Laws of Minne- 
sota, 1921, offered by the Minnesota Leg- 


| islature to appellee and others similarly 


situated and accepted by the Duluth 
Street Railway Company as offered, is a 
binding agreement between the State of 
Minnesota and the company; and, in any 
event, whether the company is limited 
first to judicial review and correction of 
the orders of the railroad and warehouse 
commission by the State district court 
of St. Louis County, Minnesota, as ex- 
pressly provided in section 10 of said 
legislative act, so that 

“The judgment or any order of such 
court shall be certified to said commis- 
sion, and the commission shall thereupon 
modify, reverse or put into effect its or- 


| der or findings so as to conform to the 


judgment, order and findings of such 


| court.” 


Clifford L. Hilton, attorney general of 
Minnesota, and Ernest C. Carman, as- 
sistant attorney general, appeared as at- 
torneys for all appellants except the 
City of Duluth. 


proceeds of all coal and clay sold; and 
also 6 cents for each ton so sold for 
credit upon the indebtedness of the Eu- 
clid Company to it. We shall award the 
Pittsburgh and Erie Company 6 per cent 
of the fund of $3,036.91 and 6 cents 
per ton of clay sold to the Carnegie 
Steel Company. The number of tons 


| so sold does not appear in the record, 


and until it is made to appear an order 
cannot be drawn. 

We find ourselves unable to uphold the 
Pittsburgh and Erie Coal Company in 
its contention as to the balance of the 


to the balance, but insists that it has 
constructive possession of the entire 
fund, and that such constructive posses- 
sion gives it the right to set off the part 
of the fund due from it to the Euelid 


: 3 eine : a sas Coal y inst t 
assumed Ifability to indemnify libelant for injuries sustained, through collision, | Gas Coal Company against the $7,500 


due from the Euclid Gas Coal Company 
Had the Pittsburgh and Erie Coal 
Company been in actual possession of 
the fund when the petition of bank- 
was filed, it may be admitted 


to set off its debt against its credit un- 
der Section 68 of the Bankruptcy Act; 
but at the filing the fund was in the 


§ | hands of a third party, which had not 
upon application of Victor Stove Company as trade-mark for its furnaces, and can- | 


known the Pittsburgh Company in the 


| transaction prior to the bankruptcy. The 
| fund is in Court 


subject to our order 
only because the Carnegie Steel Compa 

admitted its indebtedness for the cla 
purchased pursuant to the petition of the 
Trustee, and the Pittsburgh and | Erie 
Coal Company never has had posses- 
sion of it. The adjudication in bank- 
ruptey has chrystallized the rights and 


: | titles the fund; wh 
to retain 6 per cent of the amount of ! titles to the fund; when the bestia 


petition was filed, the Euclid Gas Coal’ 
Co. had the ultimate right to the fund 
less the deductions of the Pittsburgh and 
Frie Coal Company, and the last named 
company had no right of set off because 


: , it never had possession of the proceeds 
| ply with the terms of the contract, and | P P 


its product, the pur- | pany. 


of the sales to the Carnegie Steel Com- 
It is our duty, as we conceive it 
to delivery the fund to those having title 
thereto, and in accordance with the ti 
tles at the time the petition in bank 
was filed. We shall, therefore 


Steel Company to pay to the Trustee o 
the Euclid Gas Coal Company the su 
of $3.036.91, less $182.21 (6 per cent o 
$3,036.91) sale commission due the Pitt 
burgh and Erie Coal Company, plus si 
cents (6c.) on each ton of clay sold 
the Carngie Steel Company. 
Sept. 13, 1926, 
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Army and 


Marine Corps Orders 


Thereases in Salary 
~ For Postmasters in 


Presidential Offices 


List of Changes Effective 
July 1 Announced by 
Post Office Depart- 


ment. 

John H. Bartlett, First Assistant Post- 
master General, has announced the fol- 
lowing corrections and changes in post- 
masters’ salaries at presidential post of- 
fices, effective July 1, 1926: 

Fulton, Ark., from $1,300 to 
Placerville, Calif., from $2,100 to 
Plymouth, Calif., from $6,400 to 
Whitestown, Ind., from $1,200 to 
Randolph, Iowa, from $1,300 to 
Elkton, Ky., from $2,200 to 
Worthville, Ky., from $1,100 to $1,200; 
Franklinton, La., from $2,200 to $2,300; 
Southwest Harbor, Maine, from $1,200 
to $2,000; Manchester, Mich., from a sec- 
ond-class office to a third-class office; 
Belton, Mo., from $1,900 to $2,000; 
Le Roy, N. Y., from $1,700 to $3,500; 


$1,400; 
$2,600; 
$1,400; 
$1,300; 
$1,400; 
$2,100; 


Tatesboro, Pa., from $1,500 to $1,600; | 


Alcester, S. D., from $2,000 to $2,100, and 
Estelline, S. D., from $1,900 to $2,000. 
Postoffice Name Changed. 

The name of the post office at Duke, 
N. C., has been changed to Erwin, N. C. 
Postmasters have been instructed ac- 
cordingly. 


The full text of the announcement fol- | 


lows: 


Changes affecting the Official Postal | 
Corrections and | 


Guide for July, 1926. 
changes in postmasters’ salaries at pres- 
idential postoffices, effective July 1, 1926. 
(July Postal Guide, pages 981-1040): 
Office and State. From. To. 
|S: Se $1,300 
Placerville, C 2,100 
Plymouth, Calif. 6,400 
Whitestown, Ind. .200 
Randolph, Iowa 300 
Elkton, Ky. 2,200 
Worthville, Ky. 1,100 
Franklinton, La. 2,200 
Southwest Harbor, Me.. 1,900 
Manchester, Mich. 2d 
Belton, Mo. 1,900 
Le Roy, N. Y. Oe 
Duke, change to Erwin, 
y. C. 
Yatesboro, Pa. 
Alcester, S. D. 
Estelline, S. D. 
JOHN H. BARTLETT, 
First Assistant Postmaster General. 


1,400 


1,400 
2,100 
1,200 
2,300 
2,000 
3d 
2,000 
3,500 


1,500 


2,000 


Examinations Called 
For Postmasterships 


Vacancies to Be Filled in Presi- 
dential and Fourth- 
class Offices. 


The Civil Service Commission has 
been requested by the Post Office De- 
partment to hold examinations of appli- 
cants for appointment of postmasters at 
the following presidential and 
class post office vacancies: 

Presidential vacancies: Soquel, Calif. 
Silver Lake, Kans., Bay Saint 
Miss., Brookhaven, Miss., Durant, Okla., 
Perryton, Tex., Ardmore, Tenn., 
Barronett, Wis. 

Fourth class vacancies: Ignacio, 
Calif., Keene, Calif., Panther Burn, 
Miss., Stillmore, Miss., Ft. Union, Mont., 
Flora Vista, N. M., Montezuma, N. M., 
Maida, N. D., Dunn, Tex., Hagerman, 
Tex., and Summergeld, Tex. 

Post office inspectors have also been 
directed to make investigations with a 


view to the appointment of postmasters | 


to the following fourth class vacancies: 

West Bend, Ala., Showers Pass, Calif., 
Berwick, Kans., Patterson, Kans., Pob- 
tiac, Kans., Banock, Ky., Pekin, Ky., 
Powell, Ky., Siler, Ky., Lowry, Md., 
East Brinfield, Mass.. New Marlboro, 
Mass., Underdahl, Mont., Worden, Ore., 
Gilfoyle, Pa., Humbert, Pa., Comfort, 
Tenn., and Nero, W. Va. 

The department stated, that the dates 
for examinations would be announced 
later. 


Use of Mails Denied 
To Lottery Operator 


Solicitor For Post Office De- 
partment Announces Is- 
sue of Fraud Order. 


Horace J. Donnelly, solicitor for the 
Post Office Department, has announced 
that N. Skjellerup, Postbox 140, Kobma- 
gergade 33, Copenhagen K, 
has been denied the use of the mails for 
conducting a lottery in violation of 
American postal laws. 


master Genera! New, the solicitor stated. 

The solicitor has sent out the following 
notice to postmasters: 

On September 14, 1926, a fraud order 
was issued against N. Skjellerup, Post- 
box 140, Kobmagergade 33, Copenhagen 
~K., Denmark. 


All mail addressed to the said party | 
Should be returned to senders stamped | 
| 


“Fraudulent: Mail to this address re- 
turned by order of Postmaster General’’; 
and no money orders in favor of the said 
party should be issued, certified or paid. 


Two Certified for Post Office. 


mission has certified to the Postmaster 
General the names of Arthur V. Carpen- 
ter and John F. Lambert, as being eligi- 
ble for appointment as postmaster at 
Crandon, Wis. 


Denmark, S Oatahar §. 


A fraud order to | 
this effect has been approved .by Post- | 


2462) 


‘ ~ | 
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| Forms Used for Reporting Quarterly Pa y 
Of Employes of Postal Service Are Revised 





1 
$1,400 | 
2,600 | 
| the 


1,500 | 


Comptroller of Post Office Department Issues Announce- 
ment of Changes in Method of Accounting. 


Revision of forms used in reporting 
quarterly the salary payments to postal 
employes has been announced by W. E. 


| 


Buffington, comptroller, Post Office De- | 


partment. The revision was made neces- 
sary because of the new retirement law 
which went into effect July 1, 1926. 

The full text of the announcement 
follows: 

Paragraph 1. The following forms 
have been revised to meet the require- 
ments of the new retirement law which 
became effectice July 1, 1926: 

Form 1500. Quarterly summary—Clerk 
hire payments. 

Form 1501. Quarterly summary—City 
delivery payments. 

Form 1501-B. Schedule of disburse- 
ments—Government-owned motor-vehicle 
service. 

Form 1624. Quarterly 
Railway Mail Service payments. 

Form 4260. Rural Delivery 
pay roll summary. 

Form 4262. Quarterly 
Rural delivery payments. 

Par. 2. An initial stock of sueh of 


Service 


summary— 


! the foregoing as are needed by first and 


second class postmasters will be sup- 
plied without requisition as soon as re- 
ceived from the printer. All unused 
copies of the old forms should be dis- 
posed of as waste paper when the re- 
vised forms are received. All other 
printed forms in the hands of postmast- 
ers which show the retirement deduction 
as “214°: should be overwritten or 
overstamped “314 6c.” 
Salaries of Clerks. 

Clerk Hire Payments—Form 1500: 

Par. 3. 
regular clerks should be detached from 
semimonthly pay roll, Form 1590, 
arranged alphabetically in four groups, 
and listed under the following subheads: 
(Group 1) “Salary @ 9612‘ —current 
year”; (Group 2) “Salary @ 100°, not 
within act July 3, 1926,” current year; 
(Group 3) “Salary @ 97'2‘:—prior 
year”; and (Group 4) “Salary @ 100%, 
not within act of May 22, 1920,” prior 
year. 

A separate total of the payments un- 


| der each group should be made and car- 


1,600 | 
2,100 | 
| there are any payments under Group 3 


| Summary 
t 696160." 
| quarters 
| the 


rid to the spaces provided therefor *6n 
the Quarterly Summary, Form 1500. If 

Us 
Quarterly 
changed from 
during the four 
present fiscal year, as 
retirement deduction for 


the column heading on the 
should  be™ 
to “97% %” 
of the 


rate of 


| service performed prior to July 1, 1926, 


| quarter; 


fourth | 


Louis, 


and | 


was 212 per cent instead of 312 per cent 
as at present. 

At the great majority of post offices | 
all employes are subject to the retire- 
ment deduction and all payments for 
salary are completed at the close of the 
consequently all payments will 
fall under Group 1. 

Par. 4. The purpose of thus listing 
and summarizing all salary payments is 
to provide an accurate basis for com- 


Changes Announced in Rural Mail Routes 


The Post Office Department has just 
announced orders establishing new rural 
mail routes in Pennsylvania, South Caro- | 


; lina, Tennessee, and Texas, and the dis- 





| thorized 


| a week, 


continuing of similar routes in Idaho, 

Kentucky, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 

and Tennessee. The department also 

approved a number of additional orders | 
covering changes in routes and sched- 

ules. 

The full text of the orders follows: 

Established. 

Pennsylvania— 10646: 
Benedict, Carrolltown, 
cius, Hasting 
boro, returning 


Carrolltown, by St. 
Patton, Bonifa- 
Cymbria Mines, to Barnes- 
by Emeigh, Germans Mills 
railroad station (n. Emmons, Marstel- 
lar, Spangler, St. Benedict, Carrolltown, ' 
Patton, St. Lawrence, Hastings, St. Bonifa- 
cius, Patton, Carrolltown, St. Benedict, to 
Carrolltown, 36.10 miles and back, six times 
Box delivery and collection service 
not required except between Patton and St. 
Lawrence. From September 16, 1926, to 
June 30, 1929. Anicetus L. Miller, of Car- 


St. 


os 


o.), 


| rolltown, contractor, at $3,200 per annum. 


10991: Bloomsburg 
Orangeville Forks, and Stillwater to Ben- 
ton, 18 miles and back, six times a week. 
The postmaster at Bloomsburg, Pa., is au- 
to employ temporary star-route 
service under section 1396, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, at not to exceed $24 per 
num, effective September 16, 1926. 

South Carolina Edisto Is 


Light Street, 


an- 


20229: land, 


by Little Edisto and Adams Run, to Osborn, 


| tor, at $2,054.56 per annum. 


17 miles and back, 12 times a week. 
September 20, 1926, to June 30, 192s. 


WwW. 


From 
George 


Seabrook, jr., of Edisto Island, contrac- 


Tennessee 
15.60 miles 


27367: 


Camden to Holladay, 
and 


back, six times a week. 


| From September 20, 1926, to June 30, 192s. 





| Hastings. 


| 10646). 


. a ae ; ‘ | September 
The United States Civil Service Com- | 


A. Y. 


$792 


Jordan, of 
50 per annum. 


Camden, contractor, at 
Texas 
miles and 


50718: Dimmitt, 12 
week. From 
1930. Fo OW. 
at $1,000 per 


Flagg to 
six times 
to June 
contractor, 


back, 
1926, 
McGee, of Flagg, 
annum. 


a 
30, 


Discontinued. 
Keuterville 


30, 1926, 


Idaho—-70134: 
From September 
No. 70282). 

Kentucky 
burg: From 
seded by No. 

Pennsylvania 


to Cottonwood. 
(Superseded by 
20742: Burkesville to Peytons- 
September 30, 1926. (Super- | 
30055). 

10245: Hillsdale to 
Campbell. From September 15, 1926. 
perseded by No. 10645). 

10270: Barnesboro electric car station 
(n. 0.) to Marstellar. From September 15, 
1926. (Superseded by No. 10646). 

10271: Barnesboro station (n. 
From September 15, 1926. 
perseded by No. 10646). 

10273: St. Lawrence 
September 15, 1926. 


Glen 
(Su- 


0.) to 


(Su- 


to Patton. 
(Superseded 


From 
by No. 
10588: Cresson 

15, 


to 


1926. 


From | 
by No. 


Carrolltown. 
(Superseded 
10645). 

South Carolina—20191: 
Osborn. From September 
perseded by No. 20229). 

Tennessee—27284: Holladay 
port. From September 18, 1926. 
seded by No. 27367). 


Adams 
18, 


Run to 
1926. (Su 


West- | 
(Super- | 


to 


= 


summary | should be listed by entering the name 


puting the retirement deductions from 
all appropriations for transfer by the 
department and the General Accounting 
Office to the civil-service retirement and 
disability fund. It essential, there- 
fore, that great care be exercised by post- 
masters in making accurate separations 
of the amounts paid at the 96's per 
cent basis from all other salaries or com- 
pensation not subject to the retirement 
deduction. 

Par. 5. The salary vouchers of ‘“sub- 
stitute clerks,” “regular watchmen, mes- 
sengers, and laborers,” and “substitute 
watchmen, messengers, and laborers” 


is 


| should be detached from the respective 
| semimonthly pay rolls, arrange alpha- 


| betically in groups, 


listed, and carried 


| to the Quarterly Summary as instructed 
| for “regular clerks.” 


Par. 6. Contract station payments 


| of payee and amount paid. 


; account opposite item 


| the 


| cluded 


The quarterly pay vouchers of | 


+ Order 


p. 


Form for Messengers. 

Par. 7. Special-delivery messengers 
and mail messengers should not be in- 
cluded in the lists with clerks or city 
delivery carriers on Forms 1500 or 1501. 
Credit for special-delivery - payments 
should be claimed on the quarterly postal 
99 


should be listed 
quarterly postal account 
“Schedule of vouchers” and 
claimed opposite item 27. All screen- 
wagon service payments should be in- 
under “Vehicle service” on 
Form 1501. 

Janitors, cleaners, or other employes 
paid from the appropriation ‘“Miscel- 
laneous items, first and second-class post 
offices,” should not be listed on Form 
1500 but credit for such payments should 


Mail messengers on 
under 


credit 


| be claimed opposite item 35 of the quar- 


terly postal account. 

Par. 8. Post offices at which post- 
masters’ salaries are $5,000 or more per 
annum will be supplied with continua- 
tion sheets Forms 1500a, 1501la, 1502, 
1622, 1623, and 1662 for listing the in- 
dividual employes under the separate 
group subheads. The sheet totals should 
be carried to Forms 1500 or 1501, which 
then serve as recapitulation sheets. 

At other post offices; where the space 
provided on Forms 1500 and 1501 is in- 
sufficient to list the names of all em- 
ployes, continuation sheets may be ob- 
tained upon requisition accompanied by 
a brief statement as to the necessity 
therefor. 

Paragraph 9. Postmasters provided 
with addressing machines should use 
theny printing the names of em- 
ployes on the schedules of disbursements. 
It does not matter whether the sur- 
name occupies the first or last position 
on the plate. 

Paragraph 10. The Quarterly Sum- 
mary must be signed by the postmaster 
or his assistant and all deductions for 
absence without pay entered opposite 
items 19 to 22. If no deductions were 
made, ciphers should be entered. 

To be the 


Se pte mober 21. 


for 


continued in issue 


c of 


Changed. 
California—76247: Point Arena to 
cans Mills. Order of September 9, 
Bul. 14178) extending service so as to em- 
brace and end at Duncans Mills, increasing 
listance 8.4 miles, effective September 10, 
is rescinded. 


Dun- 
1926 


linois 


i 35184: 
town. 


From 


Springfield to Beards- 
September 13, 1926, change 
service to w=mit Philadelphia; no 
change in distance. 

Kansas—55207: 


as 


Johnson to Cognac (n. 
From October 1, 1926, embrace and supply 
3ig Bow on trip both ways between ter- 
mini, increasing distance 4 miles, equal to 
2 miles and back. 

South Dakota Miller Gann- 
valley. From September 28, 1926, change 
service on the trip from Miller only, so as 
Lo require carrier to leave the State high- 


0.) 


59189: to 


Federal Personnel 


| 


' Campbell daily : 


way about 10 miles from Gannvalley, travel ,; 


2 miles east, 7 miles south, and 2 miles 


west, rejoining the State highway; increas- 
ing distance equal to 2 miles and back. 

Texas—50150: Mobeetie to 
of June 12, 1926 (Bul. 
modifying order of July 26, 1926 
14141), changing line of travel; increasing 
distance 2 miles, equal to 1 mile and back, 
effective July 1, 1926, are rescinded. 

50380: Mercury to Bowser 
October 1, 1926, change service between 
Milburn and Bowser (n. 0.) on trip from 
Mercury so as to require travel by way of 
Elm Grove School and Keys Crossing; in- 
creasing distance 7 miles, equal to 3.5 miles 
and back. 


Shamrock. 
14105), and 


(n. 0.) From 


Schedules. 

Arkansas —47410: Hopper to Caddo Gap: 
Leave Hopper Tuesday, Thursday, and Sat- 
urday 12 m. Arrive Caddo Gap by 1:30 
m. Leave Caddo Gap Tuesday, Thursday, 


(Bul. } 


. daily 


and Saturday on receipt of mail from train | 


due about 2 p. m., but not later than 3 p. m. 
Arrive Hopper in 3 hours. Effective at 
once. 

Connecticut—-6102: 
Leave Eastford daily except Sunday 5:30 
a.m. Arrive Putnam by 6:45 a. m. Leave 
Putnam daily except Sunday on receipt of 
mail from train due about 9:43 a. m., but 
not later than 11 a. m. Arrive Eastford in 
1', hours. Effective at once. 

Idaho-—-70282: Cottonwood 
ville: (When motor vehicle can be used)- 
Leave Cottonwood daily except Sunday 
a.m. Arrive Keuterville by i0 a. m. Leave 
Keuterville daily except Sunday ¥ a. m. 
Arrive Cottonwood by 10:15 a. m. (When 
motor vehicle can not be used)--Leave Cot- 
tonwood daily except Sunday 8&8 a. m. Ar- 
rive Keuterville by 10 a.m. Leave Keuter- 
ville daily except Sunday 10:40 a. m. 
rive Cottonwood by 2:30 p. m. Effective 
October 1, 1926. 

Kentucky—-30055: Burkesville to 
tonsburg: Leave Burkesville daily 
Sunday 6 a m. Arrive Peytonsburg by 
10:30 a. m. Leave Peytonsburg daily ex- 
cept Sunday 11:30 a. m. Arrive Burkes- 
ville by 4:20 p. m. Effective October 
1926. 

30056: 


to Keuter- 


38 


Brodhead to Pleasant Ridge 
(n. Leave Brohead Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday 12 m. Arrive Pleasant 
Ridge (n. 0.) by 2:30 p.m. Leave Pleasartt 
tidge (n. 0.) Monday, Wednesday, and Fri- 
day, immediately on arrival. Arrive Brod- 
head in 2%. hours. Effective October 1, 
1926. 
Pennsylvania—-16645: Cresson 

station (n. 0.) to Indiana railroad 
) 


0.): 


railroad 


| Osborn daily except Sunday on 


|} 4:10 p. 
Eastford to Putnam: | 


| hours. 


Ar- | 


Pey- | 
except | 


| can be used, approximately April 1 
it 


station | 


Postmasters 


Appointments Announced 
Of Acting Postmasters 


Postmaster General New has an- 


nounced the appointment of the follow- 
ing persons as acting postmasters: 

E. Sanderson, Leighton, Ala.; 
Emma L. Miller, Rushton, Kans.; Glen 
H. Perkins, Freeport, Mich.; Henry C. 
Glover, Bay Saint Louis, Miss-; Roy 
Banks, Shelton, Neb.; Willard P. Loper, 
Center Moriches, N. Y.; John M. Thomp- 
son, Englewood, Tenn., and Theodore G. 
Sendow, Deer Park, Wash. } 


Silas 


Daily Decisions 
of the | 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the General 
Accounting Office, approve of 
all expenditures by government agen- 
before such expenditures finally 
become closed transactions. Interpre- 
tation of the laws is necessary there- 
fore in many instances. The latest de- 
cisions with respect to expenditures 
by the Comptroller General. 


must 


cies 


made 
follow: 
A-14378. Reconsideration. Compen- 
sation — Double — Bailiffs. The total 
daily compensation of bailiffs appointed 
as messengers to judges may be fixed 
at a rate not in excess of $6.38 based 
on a 313-day year. 

A-15692. Transporation. Oklahoma 
intrastate shipments prior to October 8, 
1925, of one five-ton tractor 10,000 
pounds—one Dodge repair truck, 2,338 
pounds, and one reel and reel cart, 
3.700 pounds—Secénd class, minimum 
carload, 12,000 pounds applied under 
section 2, Rule 10, Consolidated Freight 
Classification No. 4. 

A-15530 (S). Veterans’ Bureau—Loss 
of wages of beneficiaries. Reimburse- 
ment for loss of wages sustained by a 
beneficiary of the Veterans’ Bureau in- 
cident to absence, while undergoing 
medical examination, from his employ- 
ment as a special delivery messenger 
in a post office is not authorized, since 
the regulations of the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau do not provide for reimbursement 
for loss of wages based on an average. 
See 5 Comp. Gen. 177. 

A-15270. Compemsation—fField clerk, 
Quartermaster Corps—Retroactive pro- 
motion. A field clerk, Quartermaster 
Corps, who transferred to Hawaii 
for service is not entitled to increased 
pay at the rate of $200 per anum for 
such service in the absence of affirma- 
tive administration action promoting 
him in that amount. 

A-15462 (S). Traveling expense, 
nightly return to domicile. There 
nothing to preclude an administrative 
discretion to determine the advisability 
of, and direct the return to headquar- 
ters each night of employes from places 
not further than an hour's ride, and if 
to the advantage of, or at least 


oO 


is 


is 


Such conditions distinguished from 
cases where an employe required to per- 
form temporary duty at a distance re- 
turns each night, or over Sundays or 
holidays, at public expense for his own 
convenience. 


fi. Bs) Leave Cresson 


ni daily 


of 
and 


pt Sunday on receipt 
mail from trains due about 6:52 a. m. 
6:47 a. m., but not later than 7:30 a. m. 
Arrive Indiana railroad station (n. 0.) in 4 
hours and 20 minutes (or by 11:20 a. m.) 
Leave Indiana railroad station (n. 0.) daily 
except Sunday on receipt of mail from 
train due about :20 a. m., but not later 
than 12:30 p. m. Artive Glen Campbell in 
2 hours (or by 1:20 p. m.) Leave Glen 
xcept Sunday 2 p. m. Ar- 
rive Burnside by 2:15 p. m. Leave 
side daily except Sunday 2:20 p. m. 
rive Glen Campbell by 2:35 p. m. Leave 
Glen Campbell daily except Sunday 4:30 
p.m. Arrive Cresson railroad station (n. 0.) 
by 7:20 p. m. Effective September 16, 1926. 
10646: Carrolltown to Barnesboro: Leave 
Carrolltown daily 
after arrival of mail 
Barnesboro by 
boro daily except 
rive Emeigh by 
daily except Si 
Garmans Mills 
11 a.m. 


0.) exce 


il 


Ar- 


from Cresson. Arrive 
:20 a. m. Leave Barnes- 
Sunday 9:30 a. m. Ar- 
50 a. m. Leave Emeigh 
nday 10:45 a. m. Arrive 
railroad station (n. by 
Leave Garmans Mills railroad sta- 
tion (n. 0.) daily except Sunday on receipt 
of mail from train due about 11:12 a. m. 
Arrive Carrolltown in 142 hours (by 12:45 
p. m.) Leave Carrolltown daily except 
Sunday 1:15 p. m. Arrive Hastings by 4 
p.m. Leave Hastings daily except Sunday 
5:20 p. m. Arrive Carrolltown by 6:30 
p.m. Effective September 16, 1926. 

10991: Bloomsburg to Benton: 
Bloomsburg daily except Sunday 3 
Arrive Benton by 4.05 p. m. Leave 
except 4:20 p. m. 
Bloomsburg by 5:30 p. m. Effective 
tember 16, 1926. 

South Carolina 20229: Edisto Island to 
Osborn: Leave Edisto Island daily except 
Sunday & a. m. and 2:15 p. m. Arrive 
born by 9:30 m. and 3:45 p. m. 


0.) 


Leave 
p. 
Jenton 
Sunday 
Sep- 


a Leave 


mail from trains due about 10 a. m. 
m., but not later than 11:30 a. 
p. m. Arrive Edisto Island in 
Effective September 20, 1926. 
Tennessee--27367: Camden to Holladay: 
Leave Camden daily except Sunday 7: 
a.m. Arrive Holladay by 8:30 a. m. 
Holladay daily except Sunday 2:30 
Arrive Camden by 3:30 p. m. 
September 20, 1926, 
Texas-—-50380: Mereury to Bowser (n. 0.): 
Leave Mercury daily except Sunday on re- 
ceipt of mail from train No. 11, but net 
later than 10 a. m. Arrive Bowser (n. 0.) 
in 4 hours. 


m. 


and 5 1', 


Leave 
p. m. 


hour after arrival. Arrive 


Effective 


Mercury in 3 
1926. 

50718: Flagg to Dimmitt: 
daily except Sunday 9:30 a. m. 
Dimmitt by 10:30 a. m. Leave 
daily except Sunday 11 a. m. 
by 12 m. Effective October 1, 1926. 

Wisconsin ~-39158: Shell Lake to 
ford Hotel (n. (When motor 


hougs. 


Aprive 
Dimmitt 
Arrive Flagg 


Rock- 
0.) 
to No- 
vember 30)---Leave Shell Lake daily except 
Sunday 7:30 a. m. Arrive Rockford Hotel 
(n. 0.) by ¥:30 a. m. Leave Rockford Hotel 
(n. 0.) daily except Sunday 9:35 a. 
Arrive Shell Lake by 10:30 a. m. 
motor vehicle can not be used, 

mately December 1 to March 
Shell Lake daily except Sunday 
Arrive Rockford Hotel (n. 
p.m. Leave Rockford Hotel (n. 0.) 
except Sunday 12:35 p. m. Arrive 
Lake by 4:45 p. m. Effective at once, 


approxi- 
31) 
7:30 a. 
0.) by 


m. 


daily 


Shell 


Rural Routes 


not 
incompatible with, the public interest, | 
the expenses so incurred are allowable. ! 


Att Statements HEREIN 


AND 


Postal Service 


Latest Government Documents 
and Publications 


OCUMENTS described in this column are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 


ton, D. C. 


Digests are printed so they can be cut out and pasted on the 
Standard Library-Index and File Cards, measuring 


wy Pe 


7.5 centimeters by 12.5 


centimeters, approximately 3 by 5 inches, used in the majority of libraries in 


America, and filed for reference. 


Notice to Libraries: The Library of Congress card numbers are likewise given. 


Number enclosed in indicate 
as a whole. Numbers enclosed 
printed for an EARLIER issue 
usable for the reprint. 
those ordering cards from 


an 
in ( 
of the 


this list 


open 
) indicate the Congressional Library 
document 
Cards require about four weeks to prepare and print: 
will occasionally 


serial set 
card 
substantially correct and 


card entry covering the 


and 
the 


have to wait; OUT 


check has its full significance. 


FIRST-ORDER LEVELING IN OREGON. 
Being SPECIAL PUBLICATION NUMBER 1 
Survey, Department of Commerce, and Issued as SERIAL NUMBER 334. Price | 


15 cents per copy. 
ENERAL statement—This 


~. 
volume contains the descriptions and 


By Henry G. Avers, Mathematician, 
22, of the U.S. Coast and Geodetic 
26-26718. 
standard 


elevations of all bench marks in the State of Oregon that were established by 
first-order leveling. The results of the older work, previously published in Bulle- 
tin No. 556 of the United States Geological Survey and in Special Publication No, 18 
of the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, are reprinted here with correc- 


tions and additions. 


There are also included the elevation of the top of the rail 


in front of the depots where the lines were run along the railroad. 

The descriptions and elevations of a few bench marks in adjacent States near 
the Oregon State line, that have not been printed in any publication of this bureau, 
are given in this publication for the convenience of engineers working in those lo- 


calities. 


Details in regard to the 


methods, accuracy, and 


cost of the work 


posely omitted, as it is desired to make this essentially a field book. Anyone inter- 
ested in these data for similar work is referred to Special PuSlications Nos. 


18, 22, 
ments, Washington, D. C. 


and 39, copies of which can be purchased from the Superintendent of Docu- 


are pur- | 





UNEMPLOYMENT IN COLUMBUS, OHIO, 1921 TO 1925. By Frederick E. Crox- | 


ton, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor: 
ber 409, Employment and Unemployment Series. 


Issued as Bulletin Num- 
Price 10 cents per copy. 
L 26-206. 


HE combined report of five surveys, and of the errors that had been present 


in previous surveys. 


NAVY DIRECTORY: 
MARINE CORPS, 


OFFICERS 


FICERS SERVING 


OF THE UNITED STATES 
ALSO OFFICERS OF THE U. S. NAVAL RESERVE FORCE 
(ACTIVE), MARINE CORPS RESERVE (ACTIVE), AND 
WITH THE NAVY: 
Published by the Bureau of Navigation, Navy Department. Subscription price | 
75 cents per year (Issued quartérly): Single Isuses 25 cents each. 


NAVY AND 


FOREIGN OF- 
CORRECTED TO JULY 11, 1926: 


[Navy 9-131.] 


ployment, Ships’ Organizations, Locations, Rosters, ete. 
A CTIVE list, Retired list, Changes in officers since last issue, Schedules of em- 


THE PORT OF NEW YORK IN THREE PARTS: PORT SERIES NUMBER 20, | 


Prepared by The Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, War Department, 
in Cooperation with the United States Shipping Board: Issued by the Corps 


of Engineers, U. S. 


Board. 


Army, War Department and the United States Shipping 
‘ 


PART I: GENERAL REPORT: 6 Insert Maps: Profusely Illustrated with Charts, 
Tables, Photographs and Schedules: 384 pages. 


PART II: PIERS, WHARVES, AND DOCKS (STATISTICAL DATA): Consisting | 


Exclusively of Tables describing the details of Piers, Quays, Wharves, Moles 
and Docks (Except Dry Docks): 621 Pages. 


56 Large Scale Maps. Price, for Parts I, II and III herein described, $2.25 per set. 


26-26492. 





DOG TRANSPORTATION: PREPARED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE 
QUARTERMASTER GENERAL, WAR DEPARTMENT, and Issued as TRAIN- 
ING REGULATIONS NUMBER 1380—20: Price, 5 cents per copy. 


( 


Team and Sled and Equipment of Sled. 


R. J. Flood, Jr. Made 





|| 
| 


railroad station | 


Burn- | 


except Sunday 7:50 a. m., | 


m. | 


Arrive | 


Os- } 


receipt of | 
and | 


30 | 


Effective | 


Leave Bowser (n. 0.) daily ex- | 
| cept Sunday 1 
October 1, | 


Leave Flagg | 


vehicle | 


m. | 
When | 


Leave | 


12:30 | 


| 
| 


Commercial Agent | 


Appointment Announced as of 
Interest Value 
Chemical Exporters. 


and to 


0. P. Hopkins, acting director of the | 


3ureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Department of Commerce, has 
just announeed the appointment 
Richard -J. Flood, jr., as Commer- 
| cial Agent of the Department in the 
New York District Office. For the last 
year Mr. Flood has been connected with 
of the Depart- 


| the Chemical Division 
ment. 
La Guaira, Venezuela. 

Mr. Flood is a-member of the District 
of Columbia bar. In announcing his ap- 
pointment, Mr. Hopkins issued the fol- 
lowing statement: 

This appointment is of considerable 
| significance in that it marks a further 
development in the appointment of men 
in the various offices of the Bureau both 
in this country and abroad who are de- 
tailed to devote their entire time and at- 


ters. The greater proportion of our ex- 
port trade in the chemical field is cen- 


| appointment of Mr. Flood should prove 
| . . . 
| of great interest and value to Ameri- 
can chemical exporters. 


The Department of War has issued Spe- 
' cial Orders, No. 220, to Army personnel, as 
follows: 
Coast Artillery. 

Taliferro, Capt. Edward H., jr., from Fort 
Monroe, Va., to Philippine Islands. 
Jackson, Capt. Harold R., from Fort Mon- 
roe, Va., to Hawaiian Dept. 

Shartel, Lieut. Col. Samuel G., from Fort 
| Adams, R. I., to Panama Canal Zone. 
Krueger, Second Lieut. Robert H., Fort 
Rosecrans, Caiif., to Panama Canal Zone. 
| Merriam, Col. Henry M., from Hawaiian 
Dept. to Fort Barrancas, Fla. 
| Weigle, Capt. Elis D., from foreign serv- 
| ice to Fort MacArthur, Calif. 
| The folowing officers from foreign serv- 
ice to stations indicated after their names: 
| Capt. Hugh N. Herrick, Fort Totten, N. Y., 
and First Lieut. John Harry, Fort Worden, 
| Wash. 





| Ordnance Department. 

| Darby, First Lieut. Marshal E., from Fort 

| Eustis, Va., to Panama Canal Zone. 

| Horney, Col. Odus C., from Philadelphia, 

' Pa, to Philippine Islands. 

| Quartermsater Corps. 

Dishman, Major Samuel R., in 

{to his present duties is assigned as as- 
sistant general superintendent, Army 

| Transport Service, Honolulu, Hawaii, vice 

| Capt. Lorenzo I. Cooke. 

Amended order: Brig. Gen. Arthur W. 
Yates, assistant to the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, from service in Manila, P. I., to Wash- 
ington, D. C., for duty in office of Quarter- 
master General. 

Other Branches. 

Dayton, First Lieut. Harry C., Field Artil- 

lery, from Fort Des Moines, Iowa, to Pur- 
i due University, Lafayettte, Ind. 


addition 


of | 


: } 
He formerly was vice consul at 


NONTENTS: Use of Dog Teams, Types and Selection of Dogs, How dogs are 
4 obtained, Types of Sleds, Harness, Care of Dogs, Feeding, Training, Guiding the 


Tests for Postal 
Vacancies Asked 


Post Office Department Reports 
Nine Positions For Post- 
master Available. 
The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission has just been requested ‘by the 


Post Office Department to hold examina- 
tions of applicants for appaintment as 


County, to 106786 and 
| as often as required. 
| 1926. 





| County, to 114721 


gheny 
102774, 0.09 mile, including direct trans- 
fer service between depots, When nec- 


essary, 0.08 mile, as often as required. 
From 


0.1 mile. 


Wharf, 1.14 miles. 
to be between the post office and Mala 
| Wharf 
mails arriving at Mala Wharf, including 
those received from 
| October 1, 1926. 


to 102789, 0.41 mile, 
mile. 
0. 


| changes in the rail 


| 


Ane Given ON OFFicraL AUTHORITY ONLY 
Witnevt COMMENT sy THB UNrTep Srates DAILY. 


Books and 


Publications 


Announcement Made 
Of Changes in Mail 


Messenger Service 


New Routes Established in 


Five States; Two in Other 
States Are Ordered 
Discontinued. 

Ww. 


Irving Glover, Second Assistant 


Postmaster General, has announced the 
| following changes, establishments 
discontinuances in the 
service: 


and 
mail messenger 


Established. 
Colorado—265155: Hartman, Prowers 


County, to 114776, 0.13 mile, as often as 
required. 


From September 16, 1926. 


Florida—223394: Marianna, Jackson 


County, to 104804 and 104787 (U.D.), 
0.25 mile, as often as required. 
October 1, 1926. 


From 


Indiana—233575: Terre Haute, Vigo 


County, between main post office and 


— Station, as often as required. From 
| July’ 


i, 
New 


1926, 


York—208133: Friendship, Alle- 
County, to 102786, 0.12 mile; 


September 16, 
Tennessee—227143: 


acl 


1926. 
Trenton, Gibson 
112762, 0.23 mile, 
From October 1, 


Discontinued. 
Idaho—270273: Humphrey, to 113734, 
From September 15, 1926. 
Massachusetts—204189: North Dux- 


bury, to 101728, 1.75 miles, From Sep- 
tember 30, 1926. J 


Changed. 
Hawaii—290049: Lahaina, to Mala 
Service is restated 


(n. 0.) for the carriage of all 


Lanai City. From 
Pennsylvania—210421: Chambersburg, 
) and 302150, 0.27 

Service Is restated to omit 302150, 
mile, From August 31, 1926. 


7 


Post Office Changes 


PART III: ATLAS OF PORT FACILITIES MAPS WITH INDEX (NO TEXT): | 


Messenger Service 


Eleven Orders Issued Affecting 


Movement of Mails to 
and From Trains. 


Approval orders 


ofs 11 involving 


messenger service 


have been announced by the Post Office 
Department. 


The full text of the department’s 


orders follow: 


Established. 
Colorado—265019 : Nepesta, 


» 0.03 mile, as 


Pueblo 
often 


as required. From October 1, 1926. Sep- 
tember 1), 


postmasters at the following presiden- | 


tial and foyrth-class post offices: 
Presidential: Dysart, Iowa., and Tex- 
ico, N. M. 


Fourth Class: Madrid, Ala.; Atchee, 


| Colo.; Martinton, Ill.; Morris, IIl.; Clar- 


| rected 


endon, La.; Pinecreek, Minn.; and Ara- 
gon, N. M. 

The department has also announced 
that post office inspectors have been di- 
to make investigations with a 
view to the appointment of postmasters 


; at the following fourth-class vacancies: 


tention to handling only chemical mat- | 


tered in the New York district and the | 


| 
| 


This move is | ice 
in line with the Bureau’s established en- | trade. 


Barr Lake, Colo.; Botnes, Ky.; Loud- 
ville, Me.; Golden, N. M.; Yankton, Oreg.; 
Knapp, W. Va.; and Nesco, W. Va. 

The department indicated that the 
commission would announce later the 
dates for holding the examinations. 
deavors to give the American chemical 
manufacturer direct and immediate serv- 
on all problems affecting foreign 


Army Orders 


Gustafson, Pvt. Osear L., Medical Dept., 
Presido. of San Francisco, Calif., is trans- 
ferred from Letterman General Hospital to 
Company L, 30th Inf., same station. 

Hassler, Pvt. Albert G., Company L, 30th 
Inf., Presidio of San Francisco, Calif., is 
transferred to Medical Dept., Letterman 
General Hospital, same station. 

Amendedorder: Second Lieut. Lauren B. 
Hitchcock, Field Artillery, is relieved from 
duty at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology on Sept. 15 instead of Sept. 1. 

Keane, Capt. Daniel J., Cavalry, from Am- 
herst, Mas., to Fort D. A. Russel, Wyo. 

Swift, Major Eugene L., U. S. A, retired, 
while on duty at Springfield, Il, is ap- 
pointed acting quartermaster. 

Baxter, Second Lieut. Henry R., Air 
Corps, from Mitchel Field, N. Y., to Brooks 
Field, Tex. 

Leaves of Absence. 

Coe, First Lieut. William C., Coast Artil- 
lery, extended 20 days. 

Yates, Brig. Gen. Arthur 
the Quartermaster General, 

Ulio, Major James A., 
one month. 

Howze, Major Marion 
one month. 


W., assistant to 
15 days. 
Adjutant General 


W., General Staff, 


Retirements. 
Singleton, Staff Sgt. Louis, Washington 
Barracks, D. C, 
Davitt, Master Sgt. Hugh, Quartermaster 
Corps, Plattsburg Barracks, N, Y, 
Alonzo, Master Sgt. Angelo, Quartermas- 
ter Corps, Fort Leavenworth, Kans, 
Resignations. 
Schenck, Warrant Officer Cinton D., Fort 
George Wright, Wash., accepted. 
Savage, Ist Licut. Frederic Albert, Inf., 
accepted. 





} 
| 
' 


| 
| 
| 


County, to 107730, 0.24 mile, as 
as required. From September 16, 1926. 
September 4). 


County, to 114722 
mile, 
between 
mile, as often as required. 
tember 16, 1926. 


County, 
and Long Island 
mile, as often as required. 
tember 16, 1926. 


County, to 105760, 0.05 mile, as often as 
required. 


as often as required. 


Missouri—245586 : Franks, Pulaski 


often 


Nebraska—257525—Exeter, 

0.18 mile; 114 
including direct transfer 
depots, when 


Fillmore 
723, 0.09 
service 
necessary, 0.2 
From _ Sep- 
(September 4.) 
New Jersey—209239: Ocean 


(ac, 


View, 


Cape May County, to 102779, 0.26 mile, 
as often as required. 
ai, 


From September 
1926. (September 7). 

New York—207476: Flushing, Queens 
between Douglaston Station 
Railroad, 102765, 0.31 
From Sep- 
(September 4). 
Birds Run, Guernsey 


Ohio—231768: 


From 

(September 4). 
South  Carolina—22007: 

Pickens County, to 


September 8, 1926. 
Central, 
104808, 0.06 mile, 
From September 
(September 4). 
Discontinued. 


Nevada—275008 : Ely, to 108747, 0.38 
mile. From September 4, 1926. (Sep- 
tember 4). 


16, 1926. 


Discontinued. 

Nevada: 275008: Ely, to 1@8747, 0.38 
mile. From September 4, 1926. (Sep- 
tember 4). 

New ' York—207341: Gardiner, to 
102788, 0.14 mile. The order of August 
28, 1926 (Bul. 14173), which established 
sei'vice from September 16, 1926, is re- 
scinded. (September 4). 

207518: Hurley, to 102768, 0.21 mile. 
The order of August 28, 1926 (Bul. 
14173), which established service from 
September 16, 1926, is rescinded. Sep- 
tember 4). 

Pennsylvania—210036: Monroe, to 
115712, at Turkey City Railroad Station 
(nm. 0.), 2.25 miles. Distance is restated 
as 1.84 miles. (September 7). \ 


Post Office Discontinued. 


The Post Office Department has an- 
nounced the dicomtinuance of a fourth- 
class post office at Cordova, New Mexico. 


Marine Corps Orders 


- on 


The Department of the Navy announces 
the fololwing changes in personnel of the 
Marine Corps; 

First Lieut. V. M. Guymon, Second Lieut. 
J. C, Harmon, Second Lieut. J. BL. McHugh, 
Second Lieut. E. A. Thomas and Second 
Lieut. F, D. Weir, upon completion of the 
course detached N. A. S, Pensacola, Fla., 
to M.B,, Quantico, Va.,, for aviation duty. 

Second Lt. P. EX. Conradt and = Second 
Lieut. T. B. White, upon completion of the 
course detached N. A. S. Pensacola, Fla, 
to N.A.S.,N. O. B., San Diego, @ali£. 





